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THE PAINTINGS OF FRANCISCO 
DE HERRERA, THE ELDER 


By JOHN S. THACHER 


I. 


N 1492 occurred two events which made it possible for Seville in the seventeenth century to 
become the center of an important school of painting. In that year the Moors were driven 
from Spain and America was discovered. 

The conquest of Granada placed the entire Iberian peninsula under the domination of 
the Catholic Church and, except for Portugal and Navarre, under the joined crowns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Ferdinand annexed Navarre in 1512, but it was not until Philip II inherited 
Portugal from his mother in 1580 that, for sixty years, the peninsula was united. The baptism 
of those Moors who preferred to accept Christianity rather than flee their country and the 
implanting of the Faith on these conquered people led to activity on the part of the Church. 
The persecution, exile and conversion of the Jews, who were at the height of unpopularity, had 
already begun. The Inquisition was founded in 1478, and the first Auto da Fé was held in 
Seville in 1481. The Church became a militant organization, which found an outlet in the 
establishment of the Jesuit Order by Ignatius Loyola in 1539. The increase in power and in 
wealth of the clergy continued throughout the century owing largely to the desire of Philip II 
to spread the Catholic Faith. This made the Church a logical patron of art. It spent its money 
on the beautifying of buildings and altars, and it encouraged wealthy laymen to do likewise. 
Seville as the chief city of Andalusia was to be the center of this activity in southern Spain. 

The discovery of America made Seville the richest port of Spain. Gold was imported, and 
in return sculptures and paintings for the newly-built churches in the West were exported. 
Seville became a rich commercial city, providing thereby a condition essential for the develop- 
ment of an artistic center. 

Although these two events may be said to have had the most significant influence on the 
development of Andalusia, other facts must also be considered. Spanish painting was im- 
mensely affected by foreign influences. These influences were chiefly Flemish and Italian, and 
were spread through trade and military campaigns. Whereas in the fifteenth century Flemish 
influence exceeded Italian, it greatly decreased in the sixteenth century, and by the end of that 
century and the beginning of the seventeenth Italian influence was dominant. 

Charles V inherited the Low Countries from his father, Philip of Burgundy. Although 
they were a source of revenue to the Spanish crown and a close link between Spain and the 
North, they were also a continual source of disturbance. In 1597 Philip II was forced to grant 
them nominal independence, and in 1609 Philip III gave all but the Catholic provinces their 
freedom. Olivares in 1625 tried to regain this lost territory for his young sovereign, Philip IV, 
and at the surrender of Breda won the only victory of the reign. But it was a hopeless cause. 
In 1648 the independence of Holland was recognized, and in 1661 Brabant and Limburg were 
lost. These campaigns in the Netherlands, although they proved futile in the end, caused ‘an 
active contact between the two countries during a century and a half. Rubens, the most 
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important Flemish artist to come to Spain since the visit of Van Eyck in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, was sent there by the Duke of Mantua in 1603. He came again in 1628. 
These trips had a decided effect on later seventeenth century painting at Madrid. 

The House of Aragon was the cause of Spain’s becoming entangled in Italy. Sicily had 
been acquired as early as 1282, and Naples in 1443. This made Catalonia, which was also under 
the crown of Aragon, the center of Spanish trade in the Mediterranean. Through the ports 
of Barcelona and Valencia Italian influences entered Spain and were diffused throughout the 
peninsula. In 1512 Ferdinand consolidated his holdings in Italy, which were threatened by 
the French, but not until Charles V won the battle of Pavia in 1525 and captured Francis | 
were the French claims definitely overcome. The activities of Charles V in Italy, the lamen- 
table sack of Rome in 1527 and his coronation as emperor in Bologna three years later brought 
Spain and Italy into close relationship. Moreover Charles was a great patron of Titian. Philip 
II continued this patronage. Between them they built up the great Spanish collection of six- 
teenth century Venetian painting. 

The first half of the sixteenth century was a period of territorial expansion and commercial 
and military activity. Charles V abdicated in 1556 in favor of his son Philip and separated the 
Empire from the rest of his possessions. Philip had been given the Low Countries in 1555. To 
them were now added Spain and Burgundy and Charles’s possessions in southern Italy and 
Sicily. With Charles’s death in 1558 his brother, Ferdinand, became emperor. From this time 
until the death of Philip IV, there was a continual decline of Spanish power. At the succession 
in 1665 of Charles II, the great days of Spain were over. 

Charles V acquired the territory; Philip II centralized the rule of the country into his own 
person and increased the power of the Church; Philip III and Philip IV lived in idleness and 
luxury, spending the wealth that had been accumulated. 

It is such a period of leisure and extravagance which fosters the arts. The school of Madrid 
flourished at the wish and at the expense of the Court. The Sevillian school depended on the 
patronage of the Church and on the active trade with the Americas. There was a great de- 
mand for religious painting, and there was the money with which to acquire it. 


II. 


It would be hard to conceive of a school of painting possessing fewer artistic merits than 
were displayed by the painters of sixteenth century Seville. They were men unhampered by 
any technical deficiency. They were able draftsmen and painters, but they lacked the energy, 
conviction and imagination necessary to raise themselves from the rank of workmen to that of 
creative artists. So sterile was the Sevillian school of this period that either foreign artists were 
imported or the native painters were sent abroad to seek inspiration. The result was the same. 
There was no Spanish painting. 

The most important men of this movement were Luis de Vargas and Pedro Campaiia. 
Luis de Vargas lived in the middle of the century (1502-1568). In 1551 he returned to Spain 
from a long visit to Italy. Ten years later he painted his most famous picture, The Virgin and 
Child Appearing to Adam and Eve or La Gamba, now in the Cathedral of Seville. The direct 
influence of even such a mediocre painter as Vasari is evident in the central panel, which is 
taken from Vasari’s Immaculate Conception in the church of Santi Apostoli in Florence. The 

single figures in the side panels are in the style of Fra Bartolommeo. They may be compared 
~ with such a figure as the St. Mark by Fra Bartolommeo in the Pitti Gallery. The qualities of 
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De Vargas are such as one would expect to find in a weak reflection of the great days of the 
Florentine Renaissance. In such a detail as 4 Musical Angel from the altarpiece of La Gamba, 
we discern a type later to be favored by Pacheco and Herrera. De Vargas also worked in 
fresco. He painted a representation of the Last Judgment on the west wall of the patio in the 
Casa de la Misericordia in Seville. Although it is now in a dreadful state of disintegration, one 
may see the influence of Raphael’s Disputa in the placing of Christ and the Apostles. Some of 
the figures of the Damned and the Blessed in the lower portion may well have been inspired 
by Michelangelo’s version of this same subject. 

Pedro Campaiia, or Kempeneer, was born in Brussels in 1503. He studied under Bernard 
van Orley. In 1530 he was in Bologna working on the Triumphal Arch erected there in honor 
of the coronation of Charles V. From Bologna he went to Spain and settled for some years 
in Seville before returning to Brussels, where he died in 1586. His best-known painting, and 
Murillo’s favorite picture, is the Descent from the Cross in the Seville Cathedral. It is strongly 
influenced by Van Orley, as may be seen by comparing it to the painting of the same subject 
attributed to Van Orley in Leningrad. But it is quieter and less fussy. Campafia was more 
interested in the problems of light and shade than De Vargas. This is particularly evident in 
the Scenes from the Life of the Virgin in the cathedral of Seville. His tall, thin figures are 
weighed down by deep folds of drapery. He was fond of placing a figure in the immediate 
foreground in order to push the central scene into a second plane of action. In this he must 
have influenced Roelas. The portrait heads, which fill the space formerly given to a predella, 
are the direct forebears of the portrait type of Pacheco and Velazquez. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the portrait of the young son of Diego Caballero. 

Of the less important painters of this group it is only necessary to mention those in whose 
work one may see a possible connection with Herrera. In the signed and dated altarpiece of 
1555 by the Dutchman Hernando Sturmio, in the cathedral of Seville, one finds in the type of 
the Evangelist and of the Risen Christ many stylistic characteristics that will appear later in 
figures by Herrera. 

The Last Judgment painted in 1570 by Martin de Vos for the Augustinian monastery in 
Seville, and now in the museum of Seville, has in the composition and in such details as the 
nudes, the crowds and the devils a source of inspiration for Herrera. The type and drawing of 
the Christ in the signed and dated picture of 1590 by Alonso Vazquez in the church of Santa 
Ana in Triana are the forerunners of the same type of figures by Herrera. Luis Fernandez is 
said‘ to have been Herrera’s master, but it is impossible to come to any conclusion on this point 
until something definite is known about Fernandez’ life and work. 

Not until Pacheco and Roelas at the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century does one find Sevillian painting slowly breaking loose from the conventional 
and vapid mannerism implanted by foreign influence and foreign artists. Gradually the Se- 
villian painters began to depict naturalistic themes in a realistic way. Technique also changed. 
Artists realized the importance of the use of light and shade and introduced it into their pic- 
tures. Increasing freedom in the handling of paint developed. With these innovations it was 
possible to attain effects consistent with the new vocabulary and point of view. 

Francisco Pacheco, who was born in the third quarter of the sixteenth century, was the 
Vasari of Seville. He interested himself in painters and paintings. He wrote of what the 
artists painted and made rules as to how they should paint and what subjects were fitting for 
them to represent. In addition, he drew their portraits and inspected their work. He main- 


1. See Cedn Bermudez, Diccionario, Il, p. 274. 
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tained a salon and an art school. He was the artistic dictator of Andalusia. He travelled to 
Madrid and to Toledo where he met El Greco, but perhaps he is chiefly remembered for hav- 
ing married his daughter Juana to his most famous pupil, Velazquez. Although Pacheco still 
clung very tenaciously to all that was formal and conventional, he had a great influence on 
Herrera. His drawings of portrait heads set the model for Herrera’s earliest known work. The 
St. Agnes of 1614 and A Child Accompanied by an Angel, both in the Uffizi, belong to exactly 
the same type as Herrera’s plain and peasant figures with their large, deep-set eyes and heavy 
expressions. There is still a flavor of mannerism left in Pacheco, as is shown in the angels in 
the Death of St. Albert in the Lopez Cepero Collection in Seville and in the St. John and St. 
Matthew in the Seville Museum. The arrangement of the group of heads of the friars in the 
Death of St. Albert that allows no possible space for their bodies is indicative of a provincialism 
in the rendering of space and atmosphere that lingered long in the Sevillian school. The 
portraits of Pacheco have more in common with the early Velazquez than they have with 
Herrera. 

Juan de las Roelas, though he was born as early as 1558 or 1560, belongs to the seventeenth 
century in that his paintings date from the first quarter of that century. Although there 
is a great gap between his work and Herrera’s, one feels that in him Herrera found as 
much direct inspiration as he did in any master. There is a freedom in the brushwork of 
Roelas, as in the tree and the cross in the Martyrdom of St. Andrew in the Seville Museum, 
which is precisely what Herrera strove for. The paint surface is broken up into short brush- 
strokes of opaque pigment placed side by side. In Roelas one finds the freest touches in the 
accessories and in the landscape, a characteristic typical of innovators, while in Herrera these 
same characteristics are applied to the painting of the figures themselves. In the sky above St. 
Andrew, filled with fluttering angels and banks of golden-brown clouds, we discover Her- 
rera’s model for the upper part of his large canvases. The composition of two semicircles with 
their center just off the center of the picture is also typical of Herrera. The types of Roelas are 
both more idealized and more sturdy than Herrera’s. Roelas was saturated with Venetian in- 
fluence in his color, composition and handling of form. For these reasons it is believed that he 
must have gone to Venice, but this point has not been definitely proved. It is conceivable that 
even if he had not made the journey to Italy he could have learned enough from the paintings 
by Titian and Tintoretto already in Spain. But only some of Roelas’ characteristics, his compo- 
sitions and his turbaned figures, were handed on to Herrera. Their color is different. Their 
whole approach is in opposition. Yet in Roelas’ painting are to be found the first indications 
of what has caused Herrera to be called the herald of a new type of Spanish painting. Roelas 
really began the movement of which Herrera, by pushing it to greater limits, was to gain the 
reputation of being the originator. 

From Luis de Vargas to Roelas Spanish painting has progressed considerably. While there 
are still foreign influences, which come now from Venice rather than from Flanders and Flor- 
ence, there is evident in the type of painting a quality that may be called indigenous. Man- 
nerism has gone, realism and naturalism have been conceived, and the way has been prepared 
for Herrera. 


III. 


Today it is not known when or where Francisco de Herrera was born or when or where he 
died. 1610 is the first known date in connection with him. In that year he engraved the dated 
title page (Fig. 38) for a book on the Relacién de la Fiesta que se hizo en Sevilla a la Beatifica- 
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Fic. 4—Toledo, Greco Museum: Descent of the Holy Spirit, by Herrera 
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cién del Glorioso San Ignacio fundador de la Companio de Jesus. His last surviving work and 
his last definite date is the signed painting of St. Joseph with the Infant Christ (Fig. 8) dated 
1648, in the Lazaro Collection at Madrid. The period of his known activity, therefore, dates 
from 1610 to 1648. 

The year of Herrera’s birth, as given by Palomino, was 1576. It was not until August 14, 
1619,’ that, after having taken the proper examination, he was granted a permit to practice the 
art of painting in Seville and to maintain a workshop. Although he was apparently reluctant 
to undergo this examination, it is unlikely that the authorities would have allowed him to have 
a workshop and to receive commissions for very many years before they took steps to enroll 
him in the painters’ guild. In 1616 he painted a series of frescoes for the chapel of the Holy 
Cross,’ in the Franciscan monastery in Seville. These have perished.* In the following year he 
received an order from the convent of Mercy in Huelva to paint for its church’ “five canvases, 
oil paintings.”® It seems strange that even this period of from two to three years was permitted 
to elapse before Herrera was forced to join the painters’ guild. 

The engraving of 1610 appears to be a youthful work. It will be seen in the discussion of 
his paintings that in his earliest period he shows the strongest affiliations with Pacheco. The 
type and the rendering of the Sz. Ignatius might easily have been engraved by Pacheco. It is 
extremely close to the drawing of Luis de Vargas by Pacheco in the Lazaro Collection and 
must certainly have been influenced by Pacheco. Furthermore, this is the most formal and re- 
strained work by Herrera. A comparison with his elaborate portrait of Philip III engraved in 
1627 shows how much more conventional and less individualized is the St. Ignatius than the 
portrait heads in the later engraving (Fig. 40). Furthermore, if Herrera was born in 1576, he 
did not, according to present knowledge, begin work as an artist until nearly thirty-five, and 
his first-known paintings would have been done at the age of forty. This supposition does not 
seem likely. Until there is some definite proof, I am inclined to advance the date of his birth 
to about 1590. This date would also appear more consistent with 1622, the year given by Mayer 
for the birth of his son, Francisco de Herrera, the younger, and with the year 1656, the date 
given by Palomino for his death. 

There now arises a most tantalizing problem concerning the year and place of his death and 
many details of his domestic life. Palomino, who is the earliest authority to whom one can 
turn and whom all later historians have followed,’ says that Herrera came to Madrid in 1640 
and died there in 1656. Mayer® gives the additional information that Herrera was buried in 
the church of San Ginés in Madrid, but unfortunately he gives no authority for this informa- 
tion. The Abecedario de los Libros de Difuntos de la Iglesia Parroguial de San Ginés lists no 
Francisco de Herrera as having been interred there in 1656. However, on page 119 of the vol- 
ume for the year 1657, it is stated that on the fifth of September, 1657, a Francisco de Herrera 
died and was buried in the chapel of the Augustinian monastery of San Felipe. The monastery 
has now been entirely destroyed. It was part of the parish of San Ginés and was situated only 
a short distance from it. This entry refers also to Herrera’s wife, Maria Correas, his son, Fran- 
cisco de Herrera, and an Antonio de Herrera, and it gives the name of the notary, Rodrigo 
Carrefio Aldrete, before whom the will was drawn. But it does not mention his profession, his 


2. Documentos para la historia del arte en Andalucia, Ml, 5. See Documentos para la historia del arte en Anda- 
pp. 267-269. lucta, Il, pp. 88-89. 

2. See Vifiaza, Adiciones al diccionario histérico de Cean 6. These paintings are discussed in the following chapter. 
Bermudez, pp. 264-271. 7. Palomino, El museo pictérico, 1715, p. 313. 

4. The monastery stood on the present site of the Plaza 8. Mayer, Die Sevillaner Malerschule, p. 138. 


de San Fernando. 
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age or his birthplace. However, by discovering the name of the notary it was possible, through 
the help of the chief of the Archivo de Protécolos in Madrid, to locate the will of this Fran- 
cisco de Herrera and eleven other documents pertaining to him.? As much as one might like 
to use these documents to extend the knowledge of Herrera’s life, the proof that they relate to 
him is too uncertain. The date and place of burial is, according to Palomino and Mayer, ap- 
proximately correct. He did have a son Francisco," but for a man to have a son bearing the 
same name is not unusual and, in this case, proves nothing since his profession is nowhere 
mentioned. In the document dated November 1, 1654, Herrera declared that “of a figured 
tapestry Dofia Jacinta, his daughter, who is in the convent of Santa Clara has two pieces.” 
Cefn Bermidez™ said that Herrera had a daughter who had fled to a convent. According to 
the Madrid documents he was married three times. “I declare that by my first marriage when 
I was married to Dofia Francisca de Escobar I have as my lawful son and by lawful wedlock, 
Don Diego de Herrera.”"* But he does not give the date of his first marriage nor the date of 
the death of his first wife. The marriage was probably not of long duration as they had only 
the one child. It is not stated when he married for the second time, but his second wife, Dofia 
Maria Cercito,"* died on September 18, 1647, leaving him five children."* He was married soon 
after"s to Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas, who was evidently much younger than he because “the 
said Sefior Don Francisco de Herrera here and now binds himself and endows her with the 
best-conditioned of his goods, movable and fixed, which he has at present and may have or ac- 
quire in the future and six hundred ducats in copper money. And he wishes them to be for 
the greater increase of the dowry and endows her with them for the great burden which this 
marriage entails on the aforesaid, and as the said Don Francisco de Herrera has six children 
and the care and upbringing of these in such tender age falls on the said Dofia Maria Taeno y 
Correas, and also for her purity and virginity and the quality of her birth and also for the dis- 
parity in years between the said Don Francisco de Herrera and the said Dofia Maria Taeno y 
Correas.” At the time of his death, either according to Palomino or according to the Madrid 
documents, Herrera must have been well along in years. Dofia Maria Correas survived Her- 
rera and by her he had “as my lawful children Isabel, Tomas Agustin and Carlos de Herrera 
and also the posthumous child of which the said Dofia Maria Correas, my wife, is pregnant at 
present.”*° 

If in 1610, the year of the St. Ignatius engraving, Herrera, the painter, had been twenty 
years old, he would, according to Palomino, have been in the late sixties at the time of his 
death. This would be consistent with the Herrera of the Madrid documents. 

Francisco de Herrera, his son, was mentioned in the Madrid document of November 1, 
1654 as the son of his second wife and evidently the eldest of this marriage, as his name is men- 
tioned first in the list of children. The year of the birth of Francisco de Herrera, the younger, 
is given as 1622,"’ which from the Madrid documents cannot be disproved as the date of the 
marriage with Dofia Francisca Cercito is not given. 

The Herrera of the Madrid documents was evidently a man of some wealth and property, 
judging from the inventory” of goods taken at the time of the death of his second wife. This 
one would hardly expect to be the case with any artist except possibly a fashionable court 
painter. But the one fact that casts a positive doubt as to whether the Madrid documents refer 


9. Extracts from these are given in the Appendix. 14. Ibid., and document dated 5-9-1657. 

10. All authorities state this. 15. Document dated 27—1-1648. 

11. Cedn Bermiidez, Diccionario, pp. 274-279. 16. Document dated 5-9-1657. 

12. Document dated 15-8-1647. 17. Thieme-Becker, Kéinstler Lexikon, XVI, p. 539. 


13. Document dated 1-11-1654. 18. Document dated 1-11-1654. 
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to Herrera the painter is the signature. The signature on all is identical (Tailpiece) and does 
not change in the decade 1647-1657. The clearest signature of the Seville documents, which 
cover the period from 1617 to 1638, is on the contract for the pictures for the church of the 
convent of Mercy at Huelva, dated August 11, 1617. The Seville signature is almost identical 
with the signature on the signed and dated drawing of 1642 (Tailpiece) and the signed paint- 
ing of 1648 in the Lazaro Collection (Fig. 8). The Seville and the Madrid signatures do not 
correspond. Therefore, until a further document comes to light which may prove that the 
Francisco de Herrera of the Madrid documents is the painter, they must be questioned. They 
have been introduced here, as they were discovered by following up the statements of Palomino 
and Mayer and also because they coincide in certain respects with what has been said of Her- 
rera’s life. It is also curious that they all date from after 1640, the year that Palomino gives for 
Herrera’s trip to Madrid, and also that all of the Seville documents are prior to 1639." 

The year 1656 as the date of Herrera’s death must remain uncertain as there is no proof to 
support Palomino’s statement. Neither can 1657 be given until the validity of the Madrid 
documents is settled. The knowledge of his life and of his career must be taken from the docu- 
ments pertaining to his paintings and from the dated paintings themselves; but unfortunately 
there is nowhere any reference to his age, his family or his birthplace. 

Some time between August and December of 1617 Herrera moved’® from the parish of San 
Andrés in Seville to that of San Miguel. In 1623 he was living in the parish of the Magda- 
lene,** where he remained until 1637, when he moved to the parish of Santa Catalina. The 
document of November 3, 1638, is the last definite date referring to him as being in Seville.” 
[t would have been necessary for him to have remained on into 1639 to fulfill the contract for 
the two large St. Basil altarpieces. He is not mentioned again except in 1641 in the will’ of 
Luis de Figuer6n. He must have been alive at that date, but not necessarily residing in Seville. 
In fact, he probably moved to Madrid around 1640, which is the date given by Palomino and 
after which time a great change becomes noticeable in his style.** The year 1650, which has 
been used by later writers as the time of his journey to Madrid, was first given by Cean Ber- 
muidez. This change is perhaps only a typographical error which occurred in copying Palo- 
mino. In any event, the earlier date, 1640, is more consistent with his work and with the fact 
that there are no documents which refer to him as living in Seville after 1638. 

Of the many picturesque legends’s which have been built up concerning his violent temper, 
unprincipled character and unrestrained methods of painting, none can be proved. There is 
no proof of his having forged money or of having fled for refuge to the Jesuit monastery of 
San Hermenegildo in Seville. He did paint*® the large altarpiece of St. Hermengild, but it is 


19. The document of 1641 would not necessitate Her- 22. Lépez Martinez, idem, pp. 66-67, document dated 





rera’s actual presence in Seville. 

20. Documentos para la historia del arte en Andalucia, 
II, pp. 88-89. The document dated 11-8-1617 states: “I, 
Francisco de Herrera, painter and inhabitant of this city of 
Seville in the parish of San Andrés,” but in idem, V, pp. 
11-12, a record states: “I, Luis Ortiz, architect, inhabitant 
of this city of Seville in the parish of San Miguel declare 
and acknowledge that I have agreed and contracted with 
Francisco de Herrera, painter, citizen of this city in the said 
parish.” 

21. Celestino Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, Escultores y 
Pintores Vecinos de Sevilla, p. 62, document dated 25-2- 
1623. Herrera was still in this parish in 1628 (pp. 63-64, 


document dated 21~7-1628); also in 1630 (p. 65, docu- 
ment dated 23-1-1630); but by 1637 he had moved to the 
parish of Santa Catalina (p. 66, document dated 18-2- 


1637). 


3-11-1638. 

23. Lépez Martinez, Desde Martinez Montatés hasta 
Pedro Roldan, p. 51, “I, Luis de Figuerén, master sculptor 
and architect of the parish of the Magdalene, being ill grant 
this my will in the following form and manner. . . . I 
order that as soon as I die three hundred ducats be given to 
Francisco de Herrera, painter, due him to ease my con- 
science. . 2s 

24. See following chapter. 

25. Cedn Bermudez was the first to give these stories. 
See Diccionario, 1800, pp. 274-279. All later art historians, 
particularly Mayer in Die Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, 
p. 138, and Von Loga, Malerei in Spanien, 1923, p. 172, 
have elaborated on these themes. 

26. This painting now in the Seville museum is unques- 
tionably by Herrera. See following chapter and catalogue. 
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conceivable that it was merely a commission.’”? The anecdote of his having thrown paint at the 
canvas or of having his maid spatter pigment on the canvases with a reed broom is obviously 
fiction. But that he was an extremely difficult and unreliable character is without doubt. He 
was frequently in debt; often threatened with imprisonment, generally late in fulfilling his 
commissions, and discontented with everything. This is seen in the contracts concerning his 
pictures. In that of March 12, 1629 Herrera says: “I have made a contract with the confra- 
ternity to make a retable for an altar in the chapel, which it has in the said church, of the size 
and shape and for the price contained in the contract [dated 21~7-1628] which is presented in 
the suit in which the confraternity undertakes to decide whether I have to finish the retable, 
and because of it there has been issued against me a writ of imprisonment and restraint of 
goods, and wishing to carry out the work I have asked and requested that it be suspended, and 
I shall bind myself again to make the retable and finish it for Holy Week of this year. If at 
that time I do not do so, in addition to carrying out the writ of imprisonment, I am to pay a 
fine of fifty ducats.” Very much the same thing occurs in regard to finishing the retable for 
the convent of Santa Inés.** At this time, 1630, he must have been in debt, for’? “I sell to Pedro 
de Arias a negro slave named Juan, aged fourteen, obtained in good war and not in peace.” 
Perhaps he was able to vent some of his temper in the various small raids that took place against 
the Moors. His trying and quarrelsome nature can best be shown in the document of his 
examination for entrance into the painters’ guild in 1619. “The said Francisco de Herrera had 
a public shop as a painter and worker and had apprentices and was not willing to be ex- 
amined, . . . so it was pronounced on Saturday, the 13th of last July, that within twenty days 
of the notification of the said sentence he should be examined as to the said craft and art. The 
said sentence was notified to the above, but the said Francisco de Herrera rejected Juan de 
Uceda and Miguel Guelles, the judges, and it was asked that they should be accompanied by 
other judges, predecessors of the above, and that the examination should take place before the 
magistrates for the week, and it appears that by the judges such was so provided.” He must 
have had a difficult and unreasonable character, but all that one can be positive of today, as far 
as his career is concerned, is that he was active from 1610 to 1648 and that he went from Seville 
to Madrid about 1640, where he probably died in 1656 or 1657. 


IV. 


The first known authentic work of Herrera is the engraving of 1610 of St. Ignatius Loyola 
(Fig. 38). In it is seen the direct dependence on the linear style of Pacheco. There is no 
change in the precise academic rendering of the St. Ignatius from the style of Pacheco’s draw- 
ing of Luis de Vargas. But in turning to the first surviving painting by Herrera, the St. Law- 
rence in the church of the convent of Mercy in Huelva, one finds many characteristics 
peculiar to Herrera: the virility and massiveness of the figure, the outward curve of the body, 
the small deep-sunk eyes, and the general sombre tonality of the color, the only note of color 
being the faded rose-red of the vestments. In type and conception it is nearest to the figure of 
St. Hermengild in Herrera’s large altarpiece dedicated to that saint in the Seville Museum. 
The St. Lawrence was contracted for in August of 1617.°° In that month he agreed to paint 
for the convent in Huelva “five canvases, oil paintings; three of them of a vara and a quarter 


27. In spite of considerable correspondence with the Sec- vecinos de Sevilla, p. 65. Document dated 23—1—1630. 
retary of the Order of Jesus, no information has been pro- 29. Idem, p. 66. Document dated 25-1-1630. 
cured which can settle this point. 30. Documentos para la historia del arte en Andalucia, 


28. Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores II, pp. 88-89. Document dated 11-8-1617. 
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and two of a vara high and in proportion in conformity with the measures which I have, one 
of the Blessed San Lorenzo with the insignia of the gridiron and of a virgin’s Palm, and an- 
other of Santa Catalina Martyr, another of San Ildefonso—the Virgin putting the chasuble on 
him, and others of two saints of the Order, which shall be pointed out to me; which said five 
canvases I am to deliver made, finished in all perfection to the content and satisfaction of the 
‘Commendador’ of the convent of the said town of Huelva.” There is today no trace in the 
church of the other four paintings, nor have any so far come to light which would answer to 
the description. The St. Lawrence is, in the position of the figure, in the rendering of form, 
and in the manner of painting, reminiscent of the Moorish king in the painting of Sz. Peter 
Nolasco Redeeming the Captives attributed to Pacheco** in the Seville Museum. The flesh is 
dark but not swarthy as in Herrera’s later pictures. Although the St. Lawrence is only a small 
picture badly placed and in poor condition, it prophesies many of the characteristics of Herrera. 

Of the same year is the curious painting of the Descent of the Holy Ghost in the Greco Mu- 
seum at Toledo (Fig. 4), which, were it not for its date and signature,’ would seem to belong 
to a later period in his career. The composition is without any organization or plan and lacks 
even his usual compactness. Elaborate architectural settings were not used by Herrera except 
in the St. Bonaventura series in which he was dominated by Zurbaran. The colors are Vene- 
tian, but of a low intensity to suit his predilection for a gloomy palette. For this picture he has 
borrowed more from Roelas than Pacheco, but outwardly only, for the painting is still done 
with great carefulness. The types of the figures in the background are like those that will be 
seen in the group of Apostles in the Last Judgment and in the Vision of St. Basil. However, 
the picture has suffered so much, particularly from repaint, that it is impossible to be dog- 
matic about it. 

The first of Herrera’s large altarpieces*’ is the Triumph of St. Hermengild in the Seville 
Museum (Fig. 2). The traditional date of the picture is 1624, the year of the visit to Seville 
of Philip IV. Though this date cannot definitely be proved through internal evidence, the pic- 
ture is more advanced than the Huelva painting, yet closer to it than to the St. Bonaventura 
series of 1629. One is, therefore, justified in placing it in the early twenties.** Here Herrera 
has attempted the grand manner, but instead of a soaring composition alive with dramatic ges- 
tures and theatrical lighting, one finds only the flattest imitation of the buoyancy of the Baroque 
painters. Herrera’s conception of the grand manner is merely the placing of large figures on a 
large canvas. The gaze of the angels and of the bishops surrounding St. Hermengild are fo- 
cussed on the saint but with no concentration. It is this inability to portray either emotion or 
movement, so essential to Baroque painting, that makes Herrera’s pictures dull and heavy. He 
has no feeling for composition, and the figures are merely grouped so as to cover as much space 
as possible within the limits of the canvas. Nor are the groups themselves arranged with any 
subtlety. The complete lack of the dramatic either in the action or in the handling of light 
makes it hard to believe that Herrera ever came under the influence of the Carracci or Cara- 
vaggio. No one who had even a second-hand knowledge of what had been painted in Bo- 
logna, Rome, or Naples during the last quarter of the sixteenth or first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century could have continued to turn out pictures so devoid of the real essence of the 
baroque. In the St. Hermengild Herrera has borrowed from Roelas the flying cupids, and 
from Pacheco the angels bearing the symbols of the martyrdom and the three large figures 


31. Gestoso, Catdlogo del Museo Provincial de Sevilla, scale as may be seen in the dimensions given in the cata- 
p- 54. logue. 
32. Feo de Herrera, 1617. 34. See note in catalogue under this painting. 


33. The majority of Herrera’s paintings are on a large 
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which are closely related in type to Herrera’s St. Lawrence. The color is a mixture of the blue- 
greens and rose-reds of Roelas with the variegated yellows and purples of Pacheco. In order to 
find any significant personal contribution by Herrera to this work, one must observe the 
method in which the paint is actually put on the canvas. In the groups of cherubs in the upper 
part of the picture—the lower half has been almost entirely repainted—there is great freedom 
in the organization of the pigments. The precise modelling of the mannerists is gone. On the 
other hand there is none of the dramatic transition from light to shade of Ribera or Cara- 
vaggio. There is, however, a building up of form purely by the use of brush-strokes of solid 
pigment. Although this is only indicated in this painting, it is the most important characteris- 
tic of Herrera and one which he will develop to greater extent as his work progresses. He 
was, at least at this point of his career, greatly influenced by Roelas’ Venetian tendencies. 

If Herrera had sought refuge** in the Jesuit monastery of San Hermenegildo in Seville— 
while there he probably painted the St. Hermengild—he must have been released prior to 
1626, for in that year he was commissioned® to paint the frescoes for the nave and dome of the 
church of San Buenaventura (Fig. 17). He also designed the plaster work framing the frescoes 
and decorating the vaults of the church. These designs are very similar to the elaborate border 
surrounding the engraving of Sz. Ignatius Loyola. It is more than likely that Herrera de- 
signed much of the plaster decorations so popular in Sevillian churches of this period. The 
frescoes themselves are in a deplorable state, having been repainted on many occasions. How- 
ever, the stark naturalism of these Andalusian peasants dressed up as Franciscan friars could 
have been portrayed only by Herrera. Their closely-set, deep-sunk eyes and foolish expres- 
sions are exaggerations of the facial type of the St. Lawrence and of the St. Hermengild. Even 
through the repaint they appear to be the same models that he used for the large oil paintings 
commissioned a year later’’ for the same church. Of the six paintings ordered only three are 
now known. At this time Zurbar4n, who was then working in Seville, was ordered by the 
church of San Buenaventura to do four paintings:’® St. Bonaventura Showing the Crucifix to 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin; the Vision of St. Bonaventura 
in Dresden; John Fidanza Holding a Meeting of the Order and the Death of St. Bonaventura 
in the Louvre. Although Herrera’s series is one of his most important achievements, it suffers 
when compared with the Zurbarans; but one is forced to consider them together because the 
latter had a marked influence on Herrera. Despite a definite strain of provincialism, a certain 
awkwardness and lack of facility persisting throughout Zurbaran’s works, he ennobles the 
friars whom he paints and through the quietness and simplicity of his portrayals gives them a 
sincerely religious character. Quite different from the ecstasy and abandon of El Greco is the 
restraint and convincing piety of these Andalusian peasants. Herrera never ennobled his char- 
acters. Toa certain extent he painted what he saw, but he never saw beyond the physically un- 
attractive exteriors. Although it is doubtless true that the types of his friars are nearer to actu- 
ality than those of Zurbaran, one feels that they have neither the spiritual nor the emotional 
quality, which as members of the Church they should possess. There is no indication of belief 
apparent in their vacant eyes. There is no sense of the personal union between Christ and 


35. Cedn Bermudez said that he was accused of forging which today are made in the church of the said college of 


money and that to avoid arrest he fled to the monastery of 
San Hermenegildo. He was released by Philip IV in 1624. 
36. Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores 
vecinos de Sevilla, pp. 209-210. Document dated 4-5- 
1626. 
37. Ibid., p. 63. Document dated 30-12-1627: “I bind 
myself to paint in oil the six pictures on their stretchers 


San Buenaventura—which I shall begin to paint and do in 
oil from the first day of the month of January of this year, 
which starts from 1628 and at the end of every month and 
a half I will finish perfectly one of the said pictures.” 

38. See figures. 

39. Signed and dated. 
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man, so marked a characteristic of Baroque religious painting. One would forgive Herrera 
many things if one felt that in his religious painting—and all his pictures are of religious sub- 
jects—there was the slightest feeling of conviction. Nor do the rich colors of Zurbaran’s textures 
influence Herrera. His colors are always dry and sombre; yet in the St. Bonaventura series 
they are clearer than usual, as though they had caught some of the sensuous glow of Zurbaran’s 
palette. It is in the composition that Herrera’s contact with Zurbar4n is most felt. More than 
in any of his other paintings there is a definite attempt to organize the composition and to give 
the figures existence in space. In most of his canvases the figures are merely grouped aimlessly 
within the frame, but here they are arranged with some purpose. 

Although these paintings were done at the same time as the Zurbarans, there can be no 
question that the influence was from Herrera to Zurbaran, as at no point either in previous or 
later pictures does Herrera come so close to him. The St. Bonaventura Being Received into the 
Franciscan Order (Fig. 32) is taken directly from John Fidanza Holding a Meeting of the 
Order. The use of the diagonal, the row of friars, the architectural setting—in a word every- 
thing except the beauty of the pigments and the nobility and type of the friars is the same. 
While Zurbaran was given to making errors in draftsmanship, particularly in architecture, his 
settings have a feeling of space, which is missing in the photographer’s backdrops of Herrera. 
Although the row of heads is perhaps too carefully and closely arranged, it is not cluttered into 
the impossible groups of Herrera. The kneeling figure of St. Bonaventura gives one the im- 
pression that Herrera very likely saw and may have been influenced by the portrait by Velaz- 
quez of Cristébal Suarez de Ribera in the church of San Hermenegildo in Seville, painted a 
decade earlier. The lighting is particularly disturbing, as the light comes from various sources, 
destroying the unity of the composition and any attempt at dramatic effect. Very much the 
same comments may be made on the Communion of St. Bonaventura (Fig. 6) and the Vision 
of St. Bonaventura by Zurbaran. The large central figures, as in all of Herrera’s compositions, 
are placed in the immediate foreground, as though they were far too large for the limits of the 
canvas. This cluttered feeling is increased by the huddling of the figures in the background, 
and the lack of any intervening space between the two planes. This is seen even in out-of-door 
scenes, such as St. Bonaventura as a Child Being Presented to St. Francis (Fig. 7) where there 
is no recession of the landscape into its proper distances. In the painting of the trees to the 
right of the group Herrera has borrowed freely both in technique and in arrangement from 
Roelas. The painting of the trunk of the tree is singularly close in the rendering of the form 
and texture of the bark to the painting of the cross in the Martyrdom of St. Andrew. 

In the modelling of the faces in the St. Bonaventura pictures there is a decided advance over 
the smooth, fleshy and characterless features of the figures in the Triumph of St. Hermengild. 
The lines of the faces are strongly accented, and the older faces are a mass of tortuous wrinkles. 
The modelling and the breaking up of the smooth surface of the face into a series of planes in 
order to give it form are done with considerable boldness and vigor. The gradual transition 
from highlight to shadow is gone. Although the types are neither pleasing nor beautiful, in 
fact rather grotesque, they have a definite and individual personality and can easily be recog- 
nized throughout his later paintings. 

In the following year, 1628,° Herrera was ordered to paint the large altarpiece of the Last 
Judgment for the church of San Bernardo in Seville, which he did not finish for over a year 


Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores dated 6-2-1629; and Desde Martinez Montafiés hasta Pedro 
vecinos de Sevilla, pp. 62-63, document dated 21~7—1628; Roldén, pp. 186-187, document dated 12—3—1629. 
Retablos y Esculturas de Traza Sevillana, p. 150, document 
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(Fig. 3). Of all the paintings by Herrera this is the only one, except the small picture at 
Huelva, still hanging in the place for which it was painted. It is in quite a different vein from 
the St. Bonaventura series. Released from the domination of Zurbaran, Herrera falls back 
into the form of composition he liked, a rather rambling arrangement divided into halves with 
the action taking place out of doors. The fresco of this subject by Luis de Vargas provided the 
formula which Herrera followed for the grouping of Christ, the Virgin and the Apostles. The 
position with the knee and one leg brought well forward is used in all of Herrera’s seated fig- 
ures. The division of the composition into halves was taken from Roelas, as in his Pentecost, 
and was a type of composition popular in Italy in the sixteenth century. But as Herrera had 
neither the ingenuity nor the desire to link the two parts of the composition, there is none of 
the upward soaring movement which one would expect to find in a picture of this date. The 
absence of any real connection with the Italian baroque painters may account for this lack of 
movement, inasmuch as Herrera seemed unable to develop it of his own accord. The paint- 
ing of the nudes, which according to tradition was a startling innovation, is not new except for 
the attempt at complete realism. The picture of the Last Judgment by Martin de Vos, now in 
the Seville museum, was formerly in the Augustinian monastery in Seville.** Herrera suppos- 
edly painted* a now lost Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin for this convent. Could it 
have been possible that the Martin de Vos was in the church at the time? On purely internal 
evidence it seems likely that Herrera must have been familiar with the picture. The group of 
the Devil with the Doomed Souls, the type of the Devil and the handling of the flesh and 
muscles of the nudes appear to have been directly taken from the earlier painting. Herrera’s 
group of the Blessed is more restrained, but even here one may find counterparts with the De 
Vos. The row of Christ and the Apostles in the De Vos is arranged with far greater skill and 
sense of space than in the Herrera, where the figures are overcrowded and cramped. The 
condition of the picture is so poor that the colors are exceptionally dull. In the group of the 
Apostles are the heliotropes, browns, and grey-blues to which Herrera was partial. The more 
brilliant shot-mauves, yellows, and rose-reds of the earlier pictures have gone. 

Nearly ten years elapse before one finds another painting by Herrera. This naturally does 
not imply that he turned to other things during this period, but rather that none of the pic- 
tures painted at the time is extant. When one considers the long list of his lost paintings, it is 
welcome to find a gap of a few years between his known works, which could give time for 
such a prodigious output. 

Little change seems to have taken place in his style. The figure of St. Jerome in the Rouen 
museum, painted** in 1636 (Fig. 15), and the Devil directly behind him are figures that might 
have been taken out of the Last Judgment. The flesh has become darker and more ruddy, a 
characteristic that develops as Herrera’s career progresses, but otherwise there is little difference. 
The foreground with the clumps of weeds and small shrubs is similar to the foreground in the 
Last Judgment. It is in the background that one notices a decided advance. As the landscape 
recedes into the distance, it is divided into three planes which run parallel to one another and to 
the surface of the canvas. They are defined by sharp contrasts of light and shade. This is a 
treatment which one finds in Roelas, in Zurbaran, and later in Murillo and in Iriate. But in 
Herrera the planes of the landscape do not flow smoothly and atmospherically into one another, 
as in Murillo’s paintings. The small figure retiring in the distance, probably a temptress of the 
saint, brings to mind in its color and in the elongation of its form the small figures of El Greco. 


41. Ponz, Viage de Espafia, p. 135. 43. Signed and dated. 
42. Ibid., and Leén, Vol. II, p. 273. 
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Fic. 16 (above )—Avignon, Musée Calvet: 
St. Peter, Spanish, Seventeenth Century 
Fic. 17 (right )}—Seville, San Buenaventura: 
Detail of Frescoes, by Herrera 





Fic. 18—Keir, William Stirling Collection: Fic. 19—Seville, Museo Provincial: St. 
St. Peter, by Herrera Gregory Nyssa, School of Herrera 
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Only in such a minor instance can one find any hint of a connection between El Greco and 
Herrera. Herrera’s approach to painting and to religious themes was so far removed from El 
Greco’s that, even had he seen El Greco’s paintings, they would have held little meaning for 
him. A figure, such as the one of the temptress, may have come directly from the influence of 
Tintoretto and the Venetian school which was popular in Spain at that time, rather than from 
El Greco. 

The document dated February 18, 1637 records the receipt by Herrera of the final payment 
for two paintings for the convent of Santa Inés in Seville, the Descent of the Holy Ghost and 
Santa Ana. There are no longer in the convent any such pictures, but recently there was pur- 
chased by the museum in Bilbao from an English collector a painting (Fig. 9) which is obvi- 
ously by Herrera and which appears to be one of those mentioned in the document. Although 
St. Anne is not represented alone as the document might imply,* she is the dominating figure. 
Furthermore the style of the picture seems to lie between the St. Bonaventura pictures and the 
later Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes (Fig. 5) to which it is closely related. At the same 
time it is not nearly so masterly as the Louvre painting of St. Basil of only a few years later. 
The planes fuse into one another with considerable naturalness. The facial types are the same 
as in the earlier pictures, but the modelling is much more successful. The types are by no 
means idealized, there is none of the sentimentality of Murillo, but there is more ease both in 
the figures themselves and in the way in which they hold their place in the composition. One 
feels as though Herrera had learned how to synchronize with some conviction of purpose the 
thoughts, expressions and gestures of the individual characters. Even the conception of the 
two balancing groups is an advance over the aimless arrangements in the earlier pictures. The 
Holy Children look like children and not like the repulsive dwarfed figure of the infant St. 
Bonaventura. Their faces have lost the bloated pudginess, and their tanned complexions are 
almost too healthy. Light is focussed on the Christ Child, but there is still none of the dra- 
matic use of light and the sharp contrast of dark silhouetted against light that one would find 
had there been any marked influence of the Caravaggiesque movement. The heavy drapery is 
arranged in flat surfaces with deep hollows that have little to do with the form beneath. The 
nervous fussiness seen in the manneristic drapery of the angels in the St. Hermengild has disap- 
peared. 

In many ways the Vision of St. Basil of 1639 in the Seville Museum (Fig. 22) goes back to 
the Last Judgment of ten years earlier. This is to some degree due to the terms of the con- 
tract,*S which Herrera has closely followed: “in the six niches of the first row are to be painted 
the paternal and maternal grandparents of St. Basil and on the principal canvas, the saint in 
full-length kneeling in prayer to Christ Our Lord, who is to be painted there at the top on His 
throne of glory with the twelve Apostles.” There is the same division of the composition into 
two parts as in the Last Judgment, but they are joined together by the upward gaze of the 
saint. This unity of the composition, which is closer to the compositions of such painters as the 
Carracci than to any of Herrera’s other works, is probably only pure accident, as according to 
the contract the saint was obliged to gaze toward the upper part of the canvas. The group of 
the Apostles is very like the similar group in the Last Judgment, but the figures are much more 
massive and monumental. They give the feeling of an oppressive weight descending on the 
belittled figure of the saint. The gesture and position of St. Basil are so close to those of the 
kneeling figure of Charles V in the Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas by Zurbaran, painted 


44. In the document only the title of the picture Santa 45. Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores 
Ana is given. vecinos de Sevilla, pp. 66-67, document dated 3-11-1638. 
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in 1631, that Herrera must have used this figure for his model. The attitude of the hands is 
typical of Zurbaran and not of Herrera. But the usual Herrera characteristics are all there: the 
deep-sunk eyes set closely together, the large knees of the seated figures pushed well forward, 
the huddled group of the Apostles and the golden-brown light diffused over the whole canvas. 
But more emphasized than ever before is the very free and deliberate handling of the pigments. 
Herrera builds up his form entirely by placing strokes of opaque pigment next to each other. 
The freedom in the painting of the face and hands of St. Basil is astounding and unprece- 
dented in Spanish painting. It is the same handling seen in details of trees and shrubs in his 
earlier pictures, a sign of the influence of Roelas, but here Herrera has carried the technique 
into the figures themselves. The ruddy complexions in his earlier pictures have become tanned 
and weather-beaten. The roughness and unevenness of the paint surface accounts for the 
harshness of the texture, but the sallowness of the color is Herrera’s choice. There are bits of 
painting in the drapery, in the scarves of the angels and in the cope of the saint which show a 
facility of brushwork generally associated with Murillo. 

Possessing all of these qualities, which after all are the contributions which Herrera made 
to Spanish painting, and having considerably more beauty of color and dignity of composition 
than any of his other works, is the Louvre painting of St. Basil Dictating his Doctrine (Fig. 
1). There can be no question but that this is Herrera’s masterpiece. The contract with the 
College of St. Basil, dated March 11, 1638, states that Herrera is to paint another large altar- 
piece, the description of which is to be given later. Owing to the extreme rarity of representa- 
tions of this saint in the Occident, as well as on stylistic evidence, it may be assumed that the 
Louvre painting was in fulfilment of this contract. On internal evidence it shows exactly the 
same advanced technique that is seen in its companion picture. In the Vision of St. Basil the 
influence of Zurbaran was noticed in the pose of the saint; here it may be seen in the arrange- 
ment of the figures, which is a compact version of the upper half of the Apotheosis of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The figures themselves, while still maintaining the facial characteristics 
peculiar to Herrera, have achieved a definite nobility through the seriousness and dignity of 
their portrayal. The brushwork is of a consistent quality and does not vary as in his earlier 
pictures. The colors are still dark and sombre, but they have a depth and richness quite dif- 
ferent from Herrera’s muddy tones. The bishop to the right of the saint wears a cope of a 
glowing purple-red. 

Before passing from the St. Basil series, which is the best Herrera ever did, one must con- 
sider a painting in the collection of William Stirling at Keir (Fig. 18). Although this smaller 
picture of a single saint does not have the importance of the large altarpieces, it is closely asso- 
ciated with the St. Basil Dictating his Doctrine both in the type of the saint and in the handling 
of the pigments. Since it is closer to it than to any other of Herrera’s pictures, it should be 
dated about 1640. 

After 1640 a great change comes in Herrera’s style. The years leading up to the St. Bona- 
ventura pictures, 1617-1629, may be called Herrera’s first Sevillian period, with the next decade, 
1629-1639, as his second Sevillian period, and the remainder of his life, 1640-1656/7, forming 
his Madrid period. Until definite documented proof is found to place his going north in 1640, 
the exact year must be questioned, but there is no record of his having painted in Seville after 
he had finished the St. Basil altarpieces. 

Cean Bermidez is the first to mention a series of four pictures: the Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes, the Israelites Gathering Manna, the Marriage at Cana and Moses Striking the Rock. 
These he says Herrera painted in 1647. Three have entirely disappeared, possibly scattered in 
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small French provincial museums, but one of the series, the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 
(Fig. 5), after having been taken from Spain by Marshall Soult, was for a time in the museum 
in Amiens. It is now back in Spain and hangs over the staircase in the archbishop’s palace in 
Madrid. 

On first sight it is hard to account for such a change in style. But eight years have elapsed 
since the painting of the St. Basil pictures, and the fact that there is no extant intervening work 
naturally makes the break seem more sharp. On the other hand, if one compares it with the 
signed and dated painting of the following year in the Lazaro Collection, it appears quite 
logical. The most disturbing element is the large expansive landscape, and the better union 
of the landscape with the foreground figures. Yet when one considers that by now Herrera 
must have seen paintings by Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese, as well as by Velazquez, which 
were undoubtedly unknown to him in Seville, it is not strange to find these new influences 
having an effect upon him. When one studies the individual figures, one realizes that they have 
appeared before in Herrera’s pictures. The boy with the basket is the same as the boy holding 
the lamb in the Bilbao painting. The three Apostles standing by the tree are the same as the 
large seated figures of the Apostles in the Vision of St. Basil. Among the crowd in the back- 
ground may be picked out the same models used for the female saints in the Bilbao picture. 
The colors, while still subdued in tonality, have a greater freshness than before, and in a few 
passages there is a satiny quality rare for Herrera. The swing and contraposto of the body of 
Christ recall certain figures of Veronese, particularly the one of Christ in Christ Before the 
Doctors*® in the Prado. The broader and simpler handling of the drapery, especially the cloak 
of St. Peter, is like an arrangement of Velazquez in the twenties. The kneeling Apostle with 
the pointed beard is reminiscent of the bearded figure in Los Borrachos. Murillo, in his version 
of this subject, follows the same composition. As his picture was not painted for another 
twenty-five years, it is more than probable that at some time he saw Herrera’s painting and was 
influenced by it. The sharp contrasts in the planes of the receding landscape show how Herrera 
still fails in his attempts to use atmospheric perspective. 

The painting in the Lazaro Collection, St. Joseph with the Infant Christ (Fig. 8) signed 
and dated 1648, is the last known work by Herrera. It is painted in the same spirit as the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. The textures have the same smoothness, and there is the 
same slight idealization of the faces. The folds of the cloak of St. Joseph have a complication 
and a fussiness that are meaningless. The spontaneity and vigor of Herrera’s best period have 
gone. The brushwork has become weak and saccharine, seeming to indicate the work of an 
old and feeble hand. The St. Joseph is the same model as the one used for the St. Joseph of the 
Bilbao Holy Family, and is also close to the Christ of the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. 
The Infant Christ, although like the children in the Bilbao picture, is derived from the type 
handed down from the St. Bonaventura in St. Bonaventura Being Cured by St. Francis. The 
landscape is similar to that in the Temptation of St. Jerome in Rouen. This last phase of 
Herrera, while it shows an advance in composition and in idealization, lacks the skilful brush- 
work and forceful characterization of his earlier pictures. 

Another version of St. Joseph with the Infant Christ is in the Budapest Museum. This 
must be a later copy of the Lazaro picture. They are identical except that the Budapest 
picture has all the weakness and prettiness of a copy. This is very striking in the faces of the 
two figures. The landscape is much more openly handled than it would have been had it been 


46. This painting was listed as early as the inventory of 1686 of the Alcazar, Madrid. So it may possibly have been in 
Madrid in Herrera’s time. 
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painted by Herrera and forms a more pleasing setting than Herrera was wont to create. The 
date on it is so indistinct that it is almost impossible to decipher. It has usually been given as 
1643, but on close examination one finds the “3” might easily have been an “8.” In any case the 
question is of little consequence, as the date and signature were obviously copied. 

Among the long list of bodegones which have been attributed to Herrera, there is not one 
which can be given to him with any certainty or conviction of attribution. This is most un- 
fortunate as, since the time of Palomino, he has enjoyed the reputation of being a painter of 
still-life and interior scenes. Until a painting of this kind is found that is unquestionably by 
him, this side of his work must remain unknown. That there is little ground for attributing 
to Herrera the bodegones which are at present given to him is seen not only in that they have 
nothing to do with his documented work, but that they have absolutely no connection with 
one another. 


V. 


There are comparatively few pictures closely associated with Herrera which are not actually 
by him. This would imply, as tradition has always maintained, that he worked alone. He 
probably had only a small atelier and employed few assistants. As a result of this isolation, his 
work and his personality as an artist are sharply individualized. 

In the El Greco Museum at Toledo is a St. Andrew (Fig. 13) which has been attributed to 
Herrera. The facial type, the pose and the actual handling of the pigments are all in his 
manner; but there is a flatness in the form which is not characteristic of him: Herrera gave to 
his figures a feeling of strength and vigor. However, the painting has so much in common 
with his style that it must have been painted directly under his influence, even if it is not to be 
considered a poor example of his work. 

The painting in the Rouen museum of Christ with St. Peter, St. James and St. John (Fig. 
14) has never before been given to the circle of Herrera. After studying his documented paint- 
ings, one recognizes in this picture many of his characteristics. The figure of Our Lord is 
much the same as the St. Joseph in the Lazaro picture and the Christ in the Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes. ‘The drawing of the feet of Our Lord is exactly the same as those of the 
St. Jerome in Rouen. The group of the Apostles in the background and the landscape are 
similar to the small figures and to the setting in the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes and in the 
Temptation of St. Jerome. As usual the figures are on a large scale and placed in the imme- 
diate foreground. Of the few paintings in the manner of Herrera, this is the closest to him. 
But there is a smoothness in the modelling and a use of shot-colors that one would not expect 
to find in a painting of this date, which, if by Herrera, must have been painted in the early 
forties. 

The copies of Herrera’s works are not numerous. In fact, only three are known. The 
St. Joseph with the Infant Christ in the Budapest museum which has already been discussed, 
and two paintings (Figs. 10 and 11) in the collection of the Duke of Montpensier at Sanlicar 
de Barrameda. This collection was unfortunately not accessible, and the paintings are, there- 
fore, known to me only in photographs. The types and arrangement of the figures are after 
Herrera; but there is an idealization, and a soft, consistent handling of a gently diffused light 
which are not his. 

There is a small painting of a Partridge in the collection of Captain Richard Ford, which 
has long been ascribed to Herrera, but it is so fragmentary that it is impossible to give an attri- 
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1G. 27—Madrid, Lazaro Collection: Fic. 28—Cadiz, Museo de Bellas Artes: 
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bution. The freedom of the brushwork recalls Herrera, but one cannot say more than that it is 
a Sevillian picture of the early seventeenth century. 

Paintings which show the direct influence of Herrera but which are not actually by him are 
equally rare. For the painting of the large St. Basil altarpiece, he evidently employed assistants 
to work on the many small panels which surrounded the central canvases. These are stored in 
the Seville museum and are in a poor state of preservation. However, the figures are the same 
types as are seen in the Louvre picture and were doubtless painted after designs by Herrera. 
One or two of the better ones, such as the St. Gregory Nyssa (Fig. 19), may have been touched 
up by Herrera. 

In the Sala de Actos of the University of Seville is a large canvas representing Sz. Ignatius 
Loyola Celebrating Mass (Fig. 12) which is not by Herrera but which has many elements 
derived from him. The angels, particularly the one swinging the censer, are Herrera types. 
The compact group of the worshiping crowd reminds one of the group in the Communion of 
St. Bonaventura. The heads of the old men bear a resemblance to the Apostles in the Last 
Judgment. The composition is unlike anything by Herrera, and what the picture has in com- 
mon with the style of Herrera it has also with that of Pacheco. It is probably by a pupil of 
Pacheco, who was also influenced by Herrera. 

The influence of his father on Herrera, the younger, is negligible. The painting of Pope 
Leo in the Prado is the closest in type and technique, and reminds one of the Louvre St. Basil 
and the Keir St. Peter. There is the same vigorous brushwork and freedom of painting. These 
are also seen in the group of figures at the bottom of the Triumph of St. Hermengild in the 
Prado, but the rest of the picture has no connection with the elder Herrera. In a curious way 
Herrera, the younger, has skipped the baroque and has gone directly into the rococo. 

Nor can the work of Valdés Leal be said to be dependent on Herrera, except in the loose- 
ness of his painting and in the freedom with which he handles his delicious colors. There is 
in Valdés Leal a use of color for its own sake alone. He owes a great debt to his predecessor, 
in that Herrera showed him how to break up the tight paint surfaces of the mannerists. 

In other respects the influence of Herrera cannot have been very great. He apparently had 
no school, few copyists, and no followers who were directly dependent on him. Velazquez 
could have learned nothing from him. The paintings of Velazquez’ Seville period are far 
more accomplished than anything that Herrera ever did. The kneeling portrait of Cristébal 
Suarez de Ribera in the church of San Hermenegildo in Seville, dated about 1618, is like the 
kneeling figure of St. Bonaventura painted by Herrera a decade later. In Herrera’s best pic- 
tures, such as the St. Basil group, there is not the slightest point in common with Velazquez; 
in his late pictures such as the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes of 1647 one is reminded of 
certain figures of Velazquez painted in the late twenties. What resemblance there may be is 
of no significance. They have nothing to do with the spirit in which the pictures were con- 
ceived nor with the manner in which they were painted. They only indicate that what influ- 
ence there may have been was from Velazquez to Herrera and not from Herrera to Velazquez. 

In spite of the apparent isolation of Herrera and his work from the great development of 
Spanish painting in the seventeenth century, and in spite of the comparative insignificance of 
his work, one cannot entirely forget or belittle him. His contribution was entirely technical. 
His one absorbing interest was paint and the ways in which it could be placed on the canvas. 
Everything else was of little consequence to him and is of even less to us. However, one must 
admire a painter who broke rules and traditions in order to use his own methods of technique. 
If in his character he was violent and rebellious, so in his manner of painting was he revolu- 
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tionary. Roelas may have begun the movement, but Herrera pushed it to greater limits. Such 
energy and determination are contagious, and must have encouraged other painters who saw 
his work, such as Valdés Leal, to defy tradition and to develop a manner of painting suitable 
to express their own interests and emotions.*” 


APPENDIX CONTAINING TRANSLATIONS OF UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS 
PERTAINING TO HERRERA 


ArcHivo Hisrérico pE Prorécotos, Maprip 


The Archivo Histérico will not allow documents to be 

copied in full. In order to comply with this regulation 

certain unimportant passages have been omitted from all 
documents taken from the Archivo Histérico. 


Document dated 15-8-1647 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5333, Folio 173). 
Data taken from the will made by Francisco de Herrera in Madrid on the fifteenth of 
August 1647. 


I declare that by my first marriage, when I was married to Dofia Francisca de Escobar, I have 
as my lawful son and by lawful wedlock Don Diego de Herrera. 

By my will let there be given to Dojia Beatriz Cercito, sister of my said wife, a professed 
nun in Santa Clara in this town, 500 reales at one time. 

I declare that I am married by a second marriage to Dofia Francisca Cercito, my wife, and 
we have as our lawful children Francisco and Pedro and Dofia Maria and Dojia Jacinta and 
Antonio de Herrera y Cercito. 

(He appoints as executors Dofia Francisca Cercito and the lawyer Francisco Lépez de 
Najera, honorable chaplain of His Majesty, and Dr. Diego de Herrera, his father, physician of 
the bedchamber to His Majesty. He appoints as his sole heirs all his sons, favoring by a third 
his two daughters and his youngest son Don Antonio; and he appoints as guardian and trustee 
of the children under age Dojia Francisca Cercito.) 


Document dated 13-9-1647 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5333, final page). 


The document begins with a petition signed by Don Francisco de Herrera in which he asks as 
father and lawful administrator of the persons and goods of Francisco, Antonio, and Maria 
and Pedro and Jacinta de Herrera, his children and those of Dofia Francisca Cercito, that an 
inventory of the goods may be made after the death of the said Dofia Maria Cercito. 


Document dated 9-11-1647 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5333, Folio 273). 
Deed of contract between Don Bernardo Cabreros and Don Francisco de Herrera. 


In the town of Madrid on the ninth day of the month of November 1647, Don Bernardo de 
Cabreros, inhabitant of this town, said that he bound himself to pay to Don Francisco de 


47. Sources for the figures illustrating this article follow: 
Figs. 1, 6 and 7: Giraudon; Figs. 2, 5, 8, 19, 22 and 27: 


National Gallery of Ottawa, Canada; Fig. 37: Worcester Art 
Museum; Fig. 31: Kunstverlag Wolfrum. 










Ruiz Vernacci; Figs. 4, 10, 11, 20, 25, 28: Arxiv Mas; Figs. 
8, 18 and 27: courtesy of their owners; Fig. 12: courtesy of 
the University of Seville; Figs. 13, 21, 35 and 40: Moreno; 
Fig. 23: Casa Lux; Fig. 24: Mansell; Figs. 29, 30 and 36: 


This article is based on a thesis accepted by the Uni- 
versity of London, and is herewith published through its 
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Herrera 430 reales in copper, the which he confessed he had received in ready money from the 
said Francisco de Herrera, which amount he binds himself to pay by the end of May of the 
following year 1648. 

Don Bernardo de Cabreros confesses to have received also from Don Francisco de Herrera 
three pieces of gilded silver with their grills and lids, with the guaranty of Francisco Gallo, 
silversmith of this city, signed with his name declaring that they weigh five marks and two 
ochavos and a half, which amounts to 327 reales and a half in white silver. These pieces are to 
be pawned by Don Bernardo that he may obtain the necessary money to make a journey to 
Talavera, binding himself to deliver to Don Francisco the pawn ticket that the latter may take 
out of pawn the said three pieces. 

Don Bernardo obliges himself to pay to Don Francisco the amount the latter gives for taking 
the three pieces out of pawn. 


Document dated 27-1-1648 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5334, Folio 19). 
Data taken from the marriage contracts drawn up by Don Francisco de Herrera in favor 
of Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas. 


What is contracted and arranged between Dojfia Maria Taeno, widow of Antonio de Taeno, 
resident of Valdemoro, as mother and lawful administrator of Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas, 
her lawful daughter, and the above-named and Juan Francisco Sierra Cortasar, as husband of 
Dojfia Isabel Correas, his wife, on the one hand and on the other Don Francisco de Herrera, 
inhabitant of this town of Madrid, as lawful son of Dr. Diego de Herrera, physician of the 
bedchamber to His Majesty and first doctor of all the kingdoms of Castile and of Dofia Ana de 
Antequera, his mother, the above-named being widower of Dofia Francisca Cercito, his second 
wife, for the marriage which the said Don Francisco de Herrera is to contract with the said 
lady Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas—is as follows: 

That by the will of God the said Don Francisco de Herrera and the said Dofia Maria are to 
be betrothed and veiled according to the order of Holy Mother Church and the bans being 
proclaimed which the Holy Council orders, and they for the said effect give each other promise 
of marriage that they will marry within a fortnight from this present date and will not evade 
in any manner the obligation and sue each other. 

That the said Dofia Maria Taeno, mother of the said Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas, here and 
now, and the said Don Juan Francisco offer the said Don Francisco de Herrera, to help him in 
the charges of the marriage, 20,173 reales. 

That the said Sefior Don Francisco de Herrera here and now binds himself and endows her 
with the best-conditioned of his goods, movable and fixed, which he has at present and may 
have or acquire in the future, 600 ducats in copper money. And he wishes them to be for the 
greater increase of the dowry and endows her with them for the great burden which this mar- 
riage entails upon her, as the said Don Francisco has six children, and the care and upbringing 
of these in such tender age falls on the said Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas, and also for her purity 
and virginity and the quality of her birth and also for the difference in years between the said 
Don Francisco de Herrera and the said Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas. For all that is men- 
tioned above and the rest that falls to her, he will grant her a letter of payment and receipt 
for the dowry. 

And they drew it up thus: being witnesses the Councillor Felipe de Sierra and Pedro de 
Sierra and Francisco Taeno, being in this capital, and for those who drew it up, if they could 
not sign, signed it with their names and a witness for those who could not; it was made and 
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drawn up in Madrid on the twenty-seventh of January 1648; and I swear that I know those 
who are concerned—Francisco de Herrera, signed and sealed; Juan Francisco Sierra Cortasar, 
signed and sealed ; witness Felipe de Sierra, signed and sealed; before me Francisco Sierra. 


Document dated 18-4-1648 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5334, Folio 99). 


In the town of Madrid on the eighteenth day of the month of April, 1648, before me the wit- 
nesses and notary appeared in person, Don Francisco de Herrera as husband and consort of 
Dojia Maria Taeno y Correas, his wife, and gave complete power of attorney to Dofia Maria 
Correas, widow of Don Antonio Taeno, citizen of the town of Valdemoro, his mother-in-law, 
to receive and obtain 4,773 reales which this person who draws up the deed has to have and 
which belong to him, inasmuch as in the marriage contract in greater sum and quantity they 
were offered to him by the said Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas, her daughter and wife of this 
person who draws this deed, and so they fall to her and belong to her from the deed of gift 
and rents of the good accounts of Francisco Correas, of the patrons of Antonio and Diego 
Correas, relatives of the aforesaid, and are assigned to her as per judicial testimonies. 


Document dated 5-5-1648 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5334, Folio 116). 


Be it known to all who see the present deed of sale and new imposition of a lease, which can 
be redeemed and cancelled, how Don Bernardo de Cabreros, inhabitant of this town, granted to 
Don Francisco de Herrera and his wife, Dofia Maria Taeno, citizens of this town, twenty-four 
ducats a year rent and hold myself for the lease until it is redeemed, which I bind myself to 
give them and pay in two payments every six months. The first payment which I have to make 
in ten ducats of copper money has to be for the fifth of November next of this present year, and 
the second payment of another ten ducats for the fifth of May next of 1649, and so the other 
payments successively in the said copper money current at the time of payment. 

The which twenty ducats of principal I found and constitute on the following property: 

First, on two pairs of houses situated in this city in the Calle de Toledo close together and 
giving onto the Calle de San Miguel, bordering on one side on houses of Gregorio Martinez, a 
shoemaker, and on the other houses of Diego de Quadros, swordmaker; on the following con- 
ditions: etc. 


Document dated 8-10-1648 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5334, Folio 366). 
Letter of payment of Don Francisco de Herrera in favor of Don Juan de Brinas. 


In the town of Madrid on the eighth day of October 1648, before me, the notary, and witnesses 
appeared in person Don Francisco de Herrera husband as he was of Dojia Francisca Cercito, 
his wife and sister of Don Bernardo de Cabreros, who drew up before me a deed of gift in 
favor of the said Dofia Francisca Cercito, his sister, of three thousand reales of principal of a 
lease paid to him by Juan de Brinas and Maria de Morales, his wife, with special mortgage on 
some houses which are situated in this town in the Calle de San Miguel, the income from these 
amounting to 150 reales yearly; etc. 


Document dated January 1650 (Francisco Sierra No. 5335, Folio 1). 


In January of 1650 before the same notary, Francisco Sierra, Don Francisco de Herrera draws 
up in favor of his wife, Dofia Maria Taeno y Correas, a letter of payment and receipt of the 

















Fic. 31—Dresden, Staatliche Gemial- Fic. 32—Madrid, Prado: St. Bonaventura 
degalerie: St. Matthew, by Being Received into the Franciscan 
Tristan (?) Order, by Herrera 





Fic. 33—Brussels, Musée Ancien: The Master and His Men, Spanish, Seventeenth Century 
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dowry to the amount of 29,300 reales which is the sum of the 20,173 reales plus various articles 
and clothes which his wife brought to the marriage, plus the money which he offered. All of 
these he binds himself to consider and respect as dowry, and not to sell them or to mortgage 
them, but to restore them in case the marriage is dissolved by death or divorce. 


Document dated 27-5-1654 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5336, Folio 55). 
Letter of payment of Francisco de Herrera in favor of the Conde de Molina. 


In the town of Madrid on the twenty-seventh day of May 1654 before me, the notary, and wit- 
nesses appeared in person Don Francisco de Herrera, servant of His Majesty, and said that 
whereas he has a house of the Sefior Conde de Molina, which is situated in this town in the 
Calle de Toledo, and from it is paid to me every year 100 ducats of copper money, half a year 
in advance, of which I have already received by order of the said Sefior Conde de Molina 50 
ducats of the first half year, which started on the eighth of the month of November last, 1653, 
and ended on the eighth of the present month of May, 1654, by hand of the secretary Cibrian 
de Ortega; I admit that I have received another 50 ducats in copper, which belong to the pay- 
ment in advance which started to run at the eighth of this present month of May and will end 
on the eighth of November of this present year, and in all are the said hundred ducats. 

And I drew it up thus, being witnesses, Pedro de Armunia and Francisco de Garay and 
Bartolomé de Tonga, residing in this capital, and he who drew it up—I the notary swear that 
I know him—signed it, Francisco de Herrera, signed and sealed; before me, Francisco Sierra. 


Document dated 1-11-1654 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5336, Folio 199). 
Data taken from the deed mentioned by Francisco de Herrera in his will. 


In the town of Madrid on the first day of the month of November one thousand six hundred 
and fifty four before me, the notary, and witnesses appeared in person Don Francisco de Her- 
rera, husband and consort as he at present is to Dofia Maria Correas, and said that, inasmuch 
as the person here declaring had been married to Dofia Francisca Cercito, his wife by a second 
marriage, and that they had as children, lawfully born, Don Francisco, Antonio, Maria, Pedro 
and Jacinta de Herrera, and that by the decease and death of the said Dofia Maria Cercito on 
the eighteenth of September one thousand six hundred and forty seven, he had asked that an 
inventory be made of the goods remaining after the death of the said Dofia Francisca, his wife, 
among which many items were inventoried, as to each one of which he declared that they had 
been consumed and given to his children, thus under an oath which he made to God and a 
cross in form of law, he said that having seen and looked at said inventory of the said goods 
and gone over his own papers he has dispensed to and given to his above-mentioned children 
the following items: 

First, a painting of St. Augustine and a painting of the Immaculate Conception, two varas 
long; six chairs covered with painted leather; and a deed of twelve thousand reales which Don 
Gaspar de Enao owed; plus a mortgage in the Calle del Barco on houses belonging to Cristébal 
de Airon of two hundred ducats principal, which Miguel de Paredes paid on some houses in 
the Calle de los Embajadores; plus a part of the house in the Calle de los Embajadores, one hun- 
dred and fifty ducats; the which said items with others the declarant gave over to Don Diego 
de Herrera, his son, to make payment of the legal share of inheritance which fell to him from 
his first wife Dofia Francisca de Escobar. . . . 
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Plus a writing desk from Salamanca, plus two other writing desks of ebony and ivory, plus 
two taffeta counterpanes, plus a gilded table service, plus a goblet and one or two bowls, twelve 
spoons, two candlesticks and a sconce and a little box and a pair of scissors, all of silver, plus a 
set of diamonds, plus another jewel of St. Catherine adorned with gold and with four rubies, 
plus a tunic adorned with precious stones and pearls, plus some gold earrings—the said items 
of gold, silver, pearls and diamonds were sold together with the said desks to Pay for the 
funeral and burial of the said Dofia Francisca Cercito, his wife. 

He declared moreover that of a figured tapestry Dojfia Jacinta, his daughter, who is in the 
convent of Santa Clara, has two pieces. . . . 

The which declaration, under the said oath, he made that now and forever the truth might 
be affirmed, and that for this reason his sons may not have controversies or lawsuits and may 
not trouble the said Dofia Maria Correas for the possession or use or consumption of what 
belongs to them, and he made this statement to discharge his conscience: being witnesses the 
lawyer, Don Juan de Contreras, advocate of the Councils, Cristébal Vasquez de Alba and Juan 
de Osuna, being in this capital, and the said Don Francisco de Herrera, for whom I the notary 
give my word that I know him, signed and a witness—Francisco de Herrera, signed and sealed; 


the lawyer Don Juan de Contreras, signed and sealed; before me, Francisco Sierra, signed and 
sealed. 


Document dated 29-3-1656 (Francisco Sierra, No. 5336, Folio 49). 
Power of attorney given by Don Francisco de Herrera to Don Martin Lépez Vaylo, priest. 


In the town of Madrid on the twenty-ninth day of the month of March 1656, Don Francisco de 
Herrera gave power of attorney to the lawyer and priest Don Martin Lépez Vaylo, resident in 
this capital, to receive 50 ducats income every year during the life of Dofia Beatriz Cercito, pro- 
fessed nun in the convent of Santa Clara in this town, which are to be paid to her during the 
days of her life, the which said amount he has to receive from the tenants who live or shall live 
in the houses which he who grants this power of attorney has in this town of Madrid. 

And I draw it up thus, being witnesses Francisco de Garay and Bartolomé de Tonga and 
Pedro de Armunia, resident in this capital, and the one who draws up this deed—Francisco de 
Herrera, signed and sealed; before me Francisco Sierra, signed and sealed. 


Document dated 5-9-1657 (Rodrigo Carrefio Aldrete, No. 8062, Folio 697). 
Extracts from the will of Francisco de Herrera. 


After making a profession of the Catholic faith and invoking the Blessed Virgin, Herrera 
makes the following dispositions: 


I order that my body be buried in my chapel situated in the Royal Convent of St. Philip of 
the order of Our Father St. Augustine: 

I declare that whereas on the first of November 1654 I drew up a deed before Francisco 
Sierra, notary of His Majesty and belonging to the number of this town, with certain declara- 
tions as contained in it and in case that some of the jewels therein named are found in my 
house, it is to be understood that they have been entered in this deed by mistake and thus it is 
to be understood that they are not included in the deed, and I desire that the said deed be put 
at the head of this will and have the same force and validity as this my last will and testament. 

For the great love and goodwill I bear Dofia Maria Correas, my lawful wife, and the esteem 
I have borne her in life I desire and it is my will that her dowry be given her from the best and 
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finest of my goods, and besides I bequeath her three hundred ducats, which are also to be given 
her from the best of my property for the great need which she is in at present, and I beg her 
to commend me to God. 

I declare that I have administered the estate of Ana de la Sierra and among my papers will 
be found the account and statement concerning it. 

I order that mourning, and whatever else she will, be given to my above-mentioned wife. 

I declare that, as to my debts and what is due to me, they will be known from papers and 
deeds which are in my possession and to which I refer. 

To carry out and pay for this my will and what is contained in it, I leave as my executors 
Don Antonio de Herrera, my brother, Don Francisco de Herrera, my son, and Dofia Maria 
Correas, my wife; all three jointly and not one without the other, to whom I give full power 
after my death to enter and take my goods or what is necessary of them and sell them by public 
auction or otherwise and from the value carry out this my will; and for what is left I leave as 
lawful and sole heirs Don Diego de Herrera, son of Dofia Francisca de Escobar, my first wife— 
to whom I declare that I have paid his mother’s legal share of the inheritance as can be shown 
from the letter of payment which is among my papers; and Don Francisco, Don Pedro, Dojfia 
Maria, Don Antonio and Dojia Jacinta children of my second wife, Dofia Francisca Cercito, 
and what I have paid of the legal share of their mother will be found among my papers; and 
of the said Dofia Maria Correas, my present wife, I have as my lawful children Isabel, Tomas 
Agustin and Carlos de Herrera, and also the posthumous child of which the said Dofia Maria 
Correas, my wife, is at present pregnant: that all may have and inherit in equal shares what 
falls to their lot of my goods and property with the blessing of God and my own blessing, and 
I charge them not to engage in any dispute and lawsuit if they hope to receive my blessing. 

I revoke and annul as of no value or effect all other wills, codicils or powers of attorney to 
make a testament and all other final disposals which I have made and drawn up before this in 
writing or by word, that they may not avail or have force in law or out of it save this one which 
I make at present to stand by my wish as my last will and testament or in that manner and 
form which is most fitting in law, in testimony of which I draw it up thus before the notary 
and witnesses in the city of Madrid on the fifth day of September one thousand six hundred 
and fifty seven, being witnesses the advocate Don Juan de Contreras y Errera, lawyer of the 
Royal Councils, and Francisco Sierra and Juan de Santafia and Jacinto José de Ribera and 
Diego Aldrete living in this capital and he who draws it up, giving my word that he cannot 
write by reason of serious illness but at his request they sign: Advocate Don Juan de Contreras, 
signed and sealed; Juan de Santajfia, signed and sealed; before me Rodrigo Carrefio Aldrete, 
signed and sealed. 
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CATALOGUE 


PAINTINGS BY FRANCISCO DE HERRERA, THE ELDER 


OTHER PAINTINGS 


(a) In the manner of Herrera 


(b) After Herrera 


(c) Of the school of Herrera 


PAINTINGS WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED TO HERRERA 


LOST WORKS BY HERRERA 


All the paintings are in oil on canvas unless otherwise indicated. The paintings by Herrera are ar- 
ranged in chronological order; all others according to place. 


PAINTINGS BY FRANCISCO DE HERRERA, THE ELDER 


Saint LawkENCE, 1617 
Huelva: Church of the Hospital of Mercy 
ca. 40 in. by 20 in. (1.01 x .51) 
The saint stands against a neutral gray background, holding 
in his left hand the gridiron and the martyr’s palm and in 
his right a Bible. His vestments are rose and red ornamented 
with yellow. A small yellow-brown tree is in the lower left 
corner. 
Bibliography: 

Documentos para la historia del arte en Andalucia, 

1930, II, pp. 88-89, and footnotes 


DEscENT OF THE Hoty Spirit, 1617 
Toledo: Greco Museum 
89 in. by 112 in. (2.26 x 2.84) 
Signed and dated: F°° de Herrera 1617 
The coloring is close to the Venetian coloring of Roelas: 
blue-greens, yellows and reds. There are also the faded he- 
liotropes, watery whites, and neutralized browns of Herrera. 
The thunderous sky in a warm golden tone with flashes of 
red is typical. 
Collections: 

Lépez Cepero 
Bibliography: 

Lépez Cepero Sale, No. 545 

Justi, Velasquez, 1889 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, pp. 138-139 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 172 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 282 
Note: 

Several paintings of this subject have been attributed to 

Herrera. 

See (1) No. 57 in the Museo Provincial, Seville, now 

ascribed to Roelas; 

(2) A lost painting from the Convent of Santa Inés, 
Seville, which cannot be the above picture, as 
Mayer suggests, since the document for the 
Santa Inés picture is of 1637; 

(3) A painting which has been removed from the 
Hospital de la Sangre, Seville, and is now 
probably the painting ascribed to Roelas in the 
Museo Provincial, Seville; 

(4) A painting in the church of the Hospital del 
Espiritu Santo, Seville, of whose existence I am 
uncertain as it was not possible to visit the 
church; 


Figure 4 


(5) And a painting said by Cedn Bermudez to have 
been in the Merced Calzada, now the Museum 
of Seville. 


SaInT HERMENGILD, ca. 1624 
Seville: Museo Provincial 
2084 in. by 125 % in. (5.28 x 3.25) 
The bishops at the right and left are St. Leander and St. Isi- 
dore. The kneeling figure of a boy-king is in this case the 
son of Hermengild, although St. Leander is sometimes rep- 
resented with a boy at his side. The crouching figure at the 
extreme right is his father, Leovgild. St. Hermengild is in 
the center with an angel on either side and above him a semi- 
circle of cherubs. St. Hermengild is in Herrera’s favorite dull 
green-blue. A red cloak hangs from his shoulders. The 
angels are in shot yellows, greens and lavenders handled in a 
manneristic way. The bishops are in brocaded copes in which 
pinks and violets predominate. The group of cherubs, vary- 
ing in flesh tones, fly about in a warm golden light or sit 
on banks of brownish clouds. The foreground is a drab 
neutral. 
Bibliography: 

Ortiz de Zufiiga, 1677, p. 730 

Palomino, Las ciudades, iglesias y conventos en Espaia, 

1746, p. 166 

Ponz, Viage de Espafia, 1787, IX, p. 87 

Varflora, 1789, p. 74 

Cean Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 

Quilliet, 1816, p. 153 

Davila, 1832, p. 61 

O'Neil, 1833, p. 152 

Thoré, 1835, p. 217 

Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 95 

Noticia de mon. art. de Sevilla, 1842, p. 31 

Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 376 

Ledén, 1844, Il, p. 184 

Ford, Handbook for Spain, 1846, p. 272 

Head, 1848 

Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, 1848, p. 456 

Glorias de Sevilla, 1849, p. 114 

Madoz, 1849, XIV, p. 368 

Miranda, 1849, p. 114 

D.C.G., 1851, p. 105 

De la Tour, 1855, II, p. 152 

Gueullette, 1863, p. 17 

Waagen, Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft (1869) 


Figure 2 
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Davillier, 1874, p. 328 
Sanchez Araujo, 1875, p. 98 
Smith, 1884, p. 50 
Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
Symons, Fortnightly Review (1901), p. 56 
Gallichan, 1903 
Hartley, 1904 
Macfall, 1911, p. 134 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 138 
Sentenach, 1911 
Gestoso, Catdlogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 
Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 59 

Guia del turista en Sevilla, 1912, p. 209 
Dieulafoy, 1913, p. 250 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Gémez Imag, 1917, No. 75 
Guia de Sevilla, 1917, p. 84 
Michel, 1921, VI, p. 441 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 174 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 145 
Paris, 1928, p. 26 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 
Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 
Lafuente, 1934, p. 68 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 

Reproduced: 
Michel, 1921, VI, p. 440 
Paris, 1928, pl. XXXIV 

Note 
The year 1624 is the date of the visit of Philip IV to 
Seville. According to tradition, it was on this visit 
that Philip is said to have seen the painting of St. 
Hermengild and to have been so pleased with it that he 
pardoned Herrera for having forged money and let him 
go free from the Jesuit College of St. Hermengild, where 
he was in hiding. 
St. Hermengild was the son of the Arian king, Leovgild. 
Because St. Hermengild forsook the Arian faith for the 
Christian, he was put to death by his father. The axe 
and the chains are the symbols of his martyrdom. He 
is regarded as one of the famous martyrs of Spain. 
St. Isidore and St. Leander are the patron saints of 
Seville. 
The lower portion of the picture has been considerably 
repainted. 


FRESCOES OF THE DoME AND Nave, ca. 1626 
Seville: San Buenaventura 

In the nave are represented friars of the Franciscan order and 
in the dome saints of the order. They are seen seated on 
banks of reddish-brown clouds, each holding a book and pen. 
Their habits have turned a faded green-brown. The frescoes 
are in a poor state of preservation and have been freely re- 


stored. 


Figure 17 


Bibliography: 

Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores 
vecinos de Sevilla, 1928, pp. 209-10. Document 
dated 4-5-1626 

Palomino, El Museo Pictérico, etc., 1715, Pp. 314 

Palomino, Las vidas de los pintores, etc., 1742 

Palomino, Las ciudades, iglesias y conventos en Espana, 
1746, p. 162 

Ponz, Viage de Espaiia, 1776, IX, p. 103 

Varflora, 1789, p. 51 

Ce4n Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 

Quilliet, 1816, p. 156 

Davila, 1832, p. 48 

O'Neil, 1833, p. 152 

Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 

Ledén, 1844, I, p. 203 


D.C.G., 1851, p. 118 
Viardot, 1852, p. 303 
Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 
Gestoso, Sevilla monumental y artistica, 1889, Ill, p. 282 
Lefort, 1893, p. 96 
Hartley, 1904, p. 331 
Macfall, 1911, p. 134 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 175 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929, X 
Note: 
The document refers to the work of plastering and deco- 
ration in the Church after designs by Herrera and pre- 
sumably prior to the painting of the frescoes. 


Saint BoNAVENTURA BEING RECEIVED INTO THE FRANCISCAN 

OrperR, 1628 Figure 32 

Madrid: Museo del Prado 
gi in. by 85 in. (2.31 x 2.15) 
Before a monochromatic architectural setting the Saint, in 
black, kneels before friars of the order. Their habits are 
grayish brown. 
Exhibitions: 
New Gallery, London, No. 157; Brummer Gallery, 
Paris, 1921 
Collections: 

Originally done for the church of San Buenaventura, 

Seville; 1839-1921 Earl of Clarendon, The Grove, Wat- 

ford, England; Dr. Joaquin Carvallo presented it in 

1925 to the Prado, No. 2441 

Bibliography: 

Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores 
vecinos de Sevilla, 1928, p. 63. Document dated 30- 
12-1627 

Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 

Author of The History of the Azores, 1843, p. 45 

Leén, 1844, p. 203 

Widdrington, 1844, I, p. 250 

Head, 1848 

Justi, Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussichen Kunstsamm- 
lungen (1883), IV, p. 152 

Justi, Velasquez, 1889 

Cook, Boletin de la Sociedad Espaiiola de Excursiones, 
1907, p. 104 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, pp. 138, 140 

Gomez Imag, 1917, No. 76 

Mayer, Kunstchronik, Feb. 1922 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 176 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espatiola, 1928, p. 283 

Carriazo, Ponz letter dated 12-11-1779, 1929 

S4nchez Cantén, Catdélogo del Museo del Prado, 1933, 
No. 2441 

Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 

Lafuente, Breve historia de la pintura espafiola, 1934, 
p. 67 

Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 

Cean Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 

Reproduced: 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 176 

Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, pl. XXXIX 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espaiiola, 1928, p. 283 

Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 470 

Note: 

This and the following two paintings belong to the 

same series. Herrera was originally ordered to do six 

paintings, but only four seem to have been executed, and 
one of these is now lost. 


Saint BoNAVENTURA AS A CHILD BEING PRESENTED TO SAINT 
Francis, 1628 Figure 7 

Chateau de Villandry, Indre et Loire: Collection of Dr. Joa- 

quin Carvallo 

92% in. by 86 in. (2.34 x 2.18) 

The father of the Saint wears a neutralized orange cloak and 
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white stockings; his mother is enshrouded in a pale rose- 
violet mantle; the old woman at the left is in deep red-brown; 
the Infant Saint is clothed in a blue-green, quite vivid for 
Herrera. The landscape shades from green-yellow in the 
highlights, picked out with touches of red, to a deep green in 
the shadows. 
Exhibitions: 
New Gallery, 1895, No. 156; Paris Exhibition, 1925 
Collections: 
Originally done for the church of San Buenaventura, Se- 
ville; 1839-1921 Earl of Clarendon, The Grove, Wat- 
ford, England 
Bibliography: 
Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores vect- 
nos de Sevilla, 1928, p. 63. Document dated 30- 
12-1627 
Cean Bermidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Author of The History of the Azores, 1843, p. 45 
Ledn, 1844, p. 203 
Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 
Widdrington, 1844, I, p. 250 
Head, 1848 
Justi, Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussichen Kunstsamm- 
lungen (1883), IV, p. 152 
Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
Cook, Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excursiones, 
1907, p. 104 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, pp. 138, 140 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 176 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 283 
Carriazo, Ponz letter dated 12-11-1779, 1929 
Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 
Lafuente, Breve historia de la pintura espafiola, 1934, 
p. 67. 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 
Reproduced: 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 282 


THe CoMMUNION OF SAINT BonavENTURA, 1628 _ Figure 6 
Chateau de Villandry, Indre et Loire: Collection of Dr. Joa- 
quin Carvallo 
92% in. by 86 in. (2.34 x 2.18) 
An angel in yellow and rose with bluish wings tipped with 
brown administers to the Saint, kneeling in his mole-brown 
habit; while a priest in rose-red and gold brocade officiates at 
the altar. In the background at the right kneel a huddled 
crowd of worshippers, very freely and sketchily handled. The 
architectural setting is a gray-brown. 
Exhibitions: 
New Gallery, 1895, No. 158; Grafton Gallery, 1914, No. 
133 
Collections: 
Originally done for the church of San Buenaventura, Se- 
ville; 1839-1921 Earl of Clarendon, The Grove, Wat- 
ford, England 
Bibliography: 
Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores vect- 
nos de Sevilla, 1928, p. 63. Document dated 30-12- 
1627 
Ce4n Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 
Author of The History of the Azores, 1843, p. 45 
Leén, 1844, p. 203 
Widdrington, 1844, I, p. 250 
Head, 1848 
Justi, Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussichen Kunstsamm- 
lungen (1883), IV, p. 152 
Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
Cook, Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excursiones, 


1907, p. 104 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, pp. 138, 140 


Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 

Gomez Imag, 1917, No. 77 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 176 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 283 

Carriazo, Ponz letter dated 12-11-1779, 1929 

Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 

Lafuente, Breve historia de la pintura espafiola, 1934, 
p. 67 

Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 


Tue Last JUDGEMENT, 1629 
Seville: San Bernardo 
ca. 180 in. by 72 in. (4.59 x 1.78) 
The tone of the picture is smoky and sombre. The fore- 
ground is in dull browns. The flesh of the nudes is brown 
and ruddy in the light and greenish in shadow. The group 
of the Virgin and Apostles is in pallid blues, browns, reds, 
heliotropes, and yellow-whites. St. Michael is in shiny ar- 
mor of blue-green. His wings are a sooty white, tipped with 
rose. The outstanding touch of color is the rich red robe 
with Venetian-rose sleeves of the Angel at the extreme left. 
The composition is divided into two halves. The picture is in 
need of cleaning and is in a very poor state of preservation. 
Bibliography: 
Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores veci- 
nos de Sevilla, 1928, pp. 63-4. Document dated 21- 
7-1628 
Lépez Martinez, Retablos y esculturas de traza sevil- 
lana, 1928, p. 150. Document dated 6-2-1629 
Lépez Martinez, Desde Martinez Montaiiés hasta Pedro 
Roldén, 1932, pp. 186-7. Document dated 12-3- 
1629 
Palomino, Las ciudades, iglesias y conventos en Es- 
pata, 1746, p. 162 
Varflora, 1789, p. 36 
Ceain Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800, Il, p. 27 
Quilliet, 1816, p. 153 
Davila, 1832, p. 53 
O’Neil, 1833, p. 152 
Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 
Noticia de mon. art. de Sevilla, 1842, p. 34 
Author of The History of the Azores, 1843, Pp. 45 
Amador de Los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 298 
Leén, 1844, Il, p. 294 
Head, 1848 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849, p. 85 
Miranda, 1849, p. 85 
D.C.G., 1851, p. 71 
Viardot, 1852, p. 303 
De la Tour, 1855, Il, p. 152 
Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, 1858, p. 458 
Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 
Gueullette, 1863, p. 17 
Smith, 1884, p. 50 
Champlin, 1886, II, p. 247 
Gestoso, Sevilla monumental y artistica, 1889, Ill, 
P- 455 
Lefort, 1893, p. 96 
Gallichan, 1903 
Hartley, 1904 
Macfall, 1911, p. 134 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 139 
Sentenach, 1911 
Dieulafoy, 1913, p. 250 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Guia de Sevilla, 1917, p. 55 
Michel, 1921, VI, p. 440 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 172 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 282 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 


Figure 3 
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Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 
Reproduced: 
Von Loga, p. 173 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 467 
Note: 
The picture was begun in 1628, but it was not finished 
until 1629. 


THe TEMPTATION OF SAINT JEROME Figure 15 
Rouen: Le Musée 
Signed: Fran®® Herrera faciebat 1636 en Sevilla 
83 in. by 58% in. (2.10 x 1.48) 
The only note of color in the picture is the silvery-rose man- 
tle of the female figure in the background. The rest is in 
dull browns and grays. The modelling of the flesh is tight 
and smooth. The figure of the devil is close to the similar 
figure in the Last Judgment. 
Collections: 
Aguado; the Museum of Rouen since 1844 
sibliography: 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 285 
Nicolle, Le Musée de Rouen, 1920, p. 7 


Tue Hoty FaMiLy wirH Saint ANNE AND SAINT JoHN Bap- 
TIsT, 1637 Figure 10 
Bilbao: Museo de Bellas Artes 
64% in. by 42 in, (1.64 x 1.06). The height of the canvas 
appears to have been considerably cut. 
The predominating colors are the flame-red robe of the Vir- 
gin partly covered with a dull blue-green cloak. The cloak of 
St. Anne is a golden brown. The child at the left, holding a 
chalice, is in rose. The other figures are in neutral tones. 
Swarthy cherubs with coral-colored cheeks fly about in a 
diffused golden light. 
Collections: 
Originally painted for the Convent of Santa Inés, Seville; 
Col. G. A. Hoskins; Museo de Bellas Artes, No. 51, 
Bilbao 
Exhibitions: 
Manchester Art Treasures, 1857 
Bibliography: 
Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores veci- 
nos de Sevilla, 1928, p. 66. Document dated 18- 
2-1637 
Palomino, Las vidas de los pintores, etc., 1742 
Palomino, Las ciudades, iglesias y conventos en Espaia, 
1746, p. 166 
Ponz, Viage de Espatia, 1787, p. 117 
Varflora, 1789, p. 58 
Ce4n Bermidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Leén, 1844, II 
Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, Notes to Vol. IX, 
1929 
Catalogo del Museo de Bellas Artes, Bilbao, 1932, p. 21 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 99 
Reproduced: 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 469 
Note: 
The Descent of the Holy Spirit, a companion picture to 
the above, is lost. 


Tue Vision oF Saint BasiL, 1639 Figure 22 
Seville Auseo Provincial 

213% im. by 111% in. (5.40 x 2.83) 

A brown glow seems to pervade the whole canvas. The col- 
ors are low in intensity. The angels are in blue-grays and 
neutralized yellows, while the kneeling Saint wears a deep 
cream cope ornamented with brown. The altar and all its 
appurtenances are in a dull bronze. The group of Apostles is 
in smoky blues, rose and yellows. Behind the altar the light 


is dark and ominous, but as the composition ascends the light 
becomes more yellow and glowing. The handling of the pig- 
ment is much freer than in the earlier pictures. The compo- 
sition is still divided into two parts. 
Bibliography: 
Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores veci- 
nos de Sevilla, 1928, pp. 66-67. Document dated 3- 
11-1638 
Ponz, Viage de Espafia, 1787, IX, p. 89 
Varflora, 1789, p. 50 
Ce4n Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Davila, 1832, p. 65 
Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 376 
Leén, 1844, I, p. 195 
Ford, Handbook for Spain, 1846, p. 272 
Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, 1848, p. 458 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849, p. 115 
Madoz, 1849, XIV, p. 368 
D.C.G., 1851, p. 112 
Sdnchez Araujo, 1875, p. 98 
Champlin, 1888, II, p. 247 
Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
Gallichan, 1903 
Hartley, 1904 
Macfall, 1911, p. 134 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 140 
Gestoso, Catélogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 
Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 58 
Guia del turista en Sevilla, 1912, p. 209 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Guia de Sevilla, 1917, p. 84 
Gomez Imag, 1917, No. 12 
Michel, 1921, VI, p. 440 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 174 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Mayer, La pintura espatiola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 282 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 
Lafuente, 1934, p. 67 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 
Reproduced: 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 468 
Note: 
Herrera has followed very closely the description of the 
required altarpiece given in the contract dated 3-11- 
1638. 


Saint Basti Dictatinc His Doctrine, 1639 Figure 1 
Paris: The Louvre 
98% in. by 77 in. (2.50 x 1.95) 
This is the finest work by Herrera. In it one sees his great- 
est freedom of brushwork and an abundant use of solid pig- 
ments placed side by side to denote form. The color is dark 
and sombre. St. Basil is in black, and the monks around him 
are in browns, grays and murky whites. The bishop at his 
left has a cope of rich purple. The sky is a yellow-rose with a 
touch of blue behind the dove. 
Collections: 

Painted in 1639 for the church of the College of St. Basil, 

Seville; removed from Spain by Marshal Soult, ca. 1810; 

acquired at the Soult Sale in 1852 by the Louvre. 
Bibliography: 

Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores veci- 

nos de Sevilla, 1928, pp. 66-67. Document dated 3- 
11-1638 

Thoré, 1835, p. 217 

Head, 1848, p. 113 

Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 

Gueullette, 1863, p. 27 

Siret, 1874, p. 444 

Champlin, 1886, II, p. 247 

Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
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Lefort, 1893, p. 96 

Hartley, 1904 

Macfall, 1911, p. 134 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 140 

Mireur, 1911 

Dieulafoy, 1913, p. 250 

Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 

Gomez Imag, 1917, No. 84 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 175 

Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 

Mayer, La pintura espaniola, 1926, p. 145 

Hautecoeur, Musée National du Louvre, Catalogue des 
peintures, ecoles italienne et espagnole, 1926, No. 
1706 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espaniola, 1928, p. 282 

Muifioz, 1929, p. 74 

Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 

Reproduced: 

Lefort, 1893, p. 96 

Macfall, 1911, p. 134 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, pl. XXXI 

Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 53 

Hautecoeur, 1926, pl. LVIII 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 284 

Note: 

In the document dated 3-11-1638 is a full description of 

The Vision of St. Basil now in the Museo Provincial, Se- 

ville. It refers to “another canvas the subject of which 

will be given” for the principal niche above The Vision 

of St. Basil. On internal evidence and considering how 

rare are the representations of St. Basil, it does not seem 

to be assuming too much to suppose that the Louvre pic- 

ture is the companion to the one in Seville. 


Saint PETER, ca. 1640 
Keir: Collection of William Stirling 
64 in. by 46 in. (1.65 x 1.16) 
The Saint wears a blue-green cope with a rich red lining. 
The curtain, the chair, the gloves are all in a deep red. The 
eyes, very closely set together, are fixed in a dead stare. The 
painting of the glove and the ruddy complexion of the face 
are done with great freedom. The picture is close to the 
works of Herrera, el Mozo. 
Collections: 

Louis Phillippe, and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. 
Exhibitions: 

Manchester Art Treasures, 1857, No. 238 
Bibliography: 


Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 


Figure 18 


THE MIRACLE OF THE LoavEs AND THE FisHEs, 1647? 

Figure 5 
Madrid: The Palace of the Archbishop 
ca. 118% in. by 197% in. (3.25 x 5.00) 
The figure of Our Lord is clothed in rose with a hard blue- 
green mantle over His knees. The kneeling figure is in a 
warm red and the little boy in front of him in brown with a 
purple overtone. The Apostles are in dull browns and green- 
blues with touches of yellows and faded purples. The Apostle 
in the center is in neutralized yellow. The crowd in the back- 
ground is sketchily done, but the individual figures still are 
the characteristic Herrera types. The foreground is sombre 
with the central tree of deep green silhouetted against the sky. 
The distance melts into a silvery rose. Here and there are 
clumps of spongy Sevillian trees. 


Collections: 
Originally painted for the Archbishop’s Palace in Seville. 
The traditional date is 1647. It apparently left Spain at 
the time of the French invasion and found its way to the 
Museum of Amiens, whence it was returned to Madrid. 
It has hung in the Academy of San Fernando, The Prado, 
and The Archbishop’s Palace. 

Bibliography: 
Cean Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Quilliet, 1816, p. 156 
O'Neil, 1833, p. 152 
Viardot, 1852, p. 303 
Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 
Champlin, 1888, II, p. 247 
Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 142 
Dieulafoy, 1913, p. 250 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Von Loga, 1923, pp. 175-176 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 285 
Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 
Lefort, 1893, p. 96 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 

Note: 
The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes is one of a series of 
four pictures that was painted for the Archbishop’s Pal- 
ace in Seville. The other three, The Israelites Gathering 
Manna, The Marriage at Cana, and Moses Striking the 


Rock, have disappeared. 


SAINT JOSEPH WITH THE INFANT CHRIST 
Madrid: Collection of José Galliano Lazaro 
62% in. by 44 in. (1.57 x 1.11) 
Signed and dated: Fran*°® de Herrera f. 1648 
St. Joseph in a gray-blue robe and a billowy golden-brown 
cloak holds the Infant Christ on his lap. The Child’s gar- 
ment is pink in the highlight and a reddish-purple in shadow. 
The rocky landscape is dark and forbidding. The signature 
appears on the rock at the lower left. 
Exhibitions: 

Royal Academy, London, 1920-21, No. 50 
Collections: 


Figure 8 


The exact history of this picture seems hard to trace ow- 
ing to a confusion with a painting of the same subject 
heretofore attributed to Herrera in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Budapest. However, the Lazaro picture is prob- 
ably the one formerly belonging to the Mercenarios Des- 
calzos, Seville; Thomas Purvis of Lincoln’s Inn; a Mr. 
Adams and W. W. Bardon, Esq. 

Bibliography: 
Ce4n Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Author of The History of the Azores, 1843, p. 45 
Redford, 1849, Il, p. 266 
Waagen, Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain, 

1857, p. 476 

Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 
Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 285 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 

Reproduced: 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 55 
Mayer, idem, 1922, p. 304 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 285 
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OTHER PAINTINGS 


(a) IN THE MANNER OF HERRERA 


Saint ANDREW Figure 13 
Toledo: Greco Museum 

The Saint with a white beard and gray hair and in a gray- 
green robe leans on the cross behind him. The type is that of 
Herrera, as is portrayed in the group of Apostles in the upper 
part of the Last Judgment and in a similar group in the Vi- 
sion of St. Basil in the Seville Museum. The round shadows 
under the deep and closely-set eyes are a well-known Herrera 
formula. The face is modelled with considerable freedom, 
and the position of the body with the torso protruding is 
quite in his manner. The painting of the wood of the cross 
is reminiscent of the handling of Roelas. 


CHRIsT WITH SAINT PETER, SAINT JAMES, AND SAINT JOHN 
Figure 14 
Rouen: Le Musée 
83 in. by 57% in. (2.10 x 1.45) 
Our Lord wears a red-brown cloak over a gray-green tunic. 
St. Peter wears a golden-brown cloak over a shot-purple and 
white tunic. There are touches of blue-greens in the turbans. 
The group of Christ and the Disciples in the background is in 
ash-blues, yellows, and apricots (for a description of this 
scene see St. Matthew, Chapter XVII, 1-9). 
Note: 
There was a Doubting Thomas attributed to Herrera in 
the Louis Phillippe Sale that the King had acquired from 
the Standish Collection. The iconography might easily 
have been confused with this episode from the life of Our 
Lord. 


(b) AFTER HERRERA 


Saint JEROME AND BIsHOoPsS OF THE CHURCH Figure 11 
Sanldcar de Barrameda: Palacio Real del Infante Don Alfonso 
de Orleans, Duque de Montpensier 
52/4 in. by 40% in. (1.33 x 1.02) 


I have not seen this picture, as it was not possible to gain ad- 
mission to the palace. From a study of the photograph it ap- 
pears to me that the painting must be a copy of a lost Herrera, 
by a later seventeenth century artist. The types and arrange- 
ment of the figures are decidedly those of Herrera; but the 
brushwork is too smooth and careful, the lighting too gently 
diffused, and the faces too idealized to be by Herrera. The 
vigor and spontaneity of Herrera are lost. 
Collections: 

Formerly in the collection of the Dukes of Montpensier 

in the Palace of San Telmo, Seville 
Bibliography: 

Catdlogo de los cuadros y esculturas del real palacio de 

San Telmo, 1866, No. 152 

Champlin, 1888 

Sentenach, 1911, p. 80 

Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 


Saint AUGUSTINE AND BIsHops OF THE CHURCH Figure 10 
Sanlicar de Barrameda: Palacio Real del Infante Don Alfonso 
de Orleans, Duque de Montpensier 

52% in. by 40% in. (1.33 x 1.02) 

For a description and bibliography of this picture see its com- 
panion picture St. Jerome and Bishops of the Church. 


SAINT JOSEPH WITH THE INFANT CHRIST 

Budapest: Museum of Fine Arts 

65 in. by 43 in. (1.75 x 1.16) 

Signed and dated; Fran*® de Herrera 1648? The date has 
usually been given as 1643, but, as the figures are almost illegi- 
ble, the museum may not be correct in assuming that the date 
1643 was the one originally intended. 


The colors are similar to those in the Lazaro Collection paint- 
ing, excepting that they have a much more satiny and glow- 
ing texture. The shading is decidedly sfumato. The back- 
ground is lighter and more cheerful. In contrast with the 
painting of this subject by Herrera in the Lazaro Collection, it 
will be seen that, although an almost slavish copy of the L4- 
zaro picture has been made, both faces are much sweeter and 
more idealized. The painting has all the weakness and lack 
of conviction of a copy. 
Collections: 

The picture was presented to the Museum by A. L. Nich- 

olson, Esq., of London in 1923 
Bibliography: 

Mayer, Revista espatiola de arte (1932), p. 20 
Reproduced: 

Mayer, Revista espaiiola de arte (1932), p. 23 


A PaRTRIDGE 
London: Collection of Captain Richard Ford 
19 in. by 12 in. (.48 x .30) 
To ascribe the painting to Herrera is impossible, as we have 
no work of Herrera’s which includes a subject of this kind. 
The treatment of the foreground is like that in the Last Judg- 
ment. The landscape is typical of the Sevillian school at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The feathers are han- 
dled with considerable freedom. The picture seems to have 
been cut down from a much larger one. 
Collections: 
Acquired by Richard Ford in Seville in 1831; bought in 
by the family at the Richard Ford Sale at Rainy’s Auction 
Rooms, June 9, 1836 
Exhibitions: 
New Gallery, 1895, No. 58 
Guildhall, 1901, No. 50 
Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, Grafton Gallery, 
1913-14, p. 105, No. 105 


(c) OF THE SCHOOL OF HERRERA 


Saint GreGcorY OF Nyssa Figure 19 
Seville: Museo Provincial 
59% in. by 30% in. (1.51 x .78) 
This picture and its companion, St. Peter of Sebaste, were 
probably painted in 1639 by a pupil of Herrera working in 
his atelier after his designs. They bear a very close resem- 
blance to the figures in the Louvre altarpiece, but they are 
handled in a much softer and less rugged manner. The faces 
are both flabby and idealized. According to the contract of 
3-11-1638 Herrera was commissioned to paint, in addition to 
the two main altarpieces, small panels of the relatives and 
companion saints of St. Basil. These less important works 
must have been turned over to his pupils. 
Bibliography: 

Gestoso, Catdlogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 

Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 62 

Gomez Imag, 1917, No. 325 

Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Note: 

The other paintings of this series, which are still in exist- 

ence, are all in the Museo Provincial, Seville. They are: 

St. Peter of Sebaste, No. 66, 59% in. by 30% in. (1.51 x 

-78) 

St. Demetrius, No. 63, 49% in. by 27% in. (1.25 x .70) 

St. Gertrude, No. 69, 49% in. by 28 in. (1.25 x .71) 

St. Dorothy, No. 64, 49% in. by 27% in. (1.25 x .70) 


Saint Icnatius Figure 12 
Seville, University of Seville: Sala de Actos 
As a whole the painting is monochromatic. The whites of 
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the surplices have a green undertone. The sky is warm. The 
central Angel has a rose-red robe. 
Bibliography: 

Justi, Velasquez, 1889 

Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 


Note: 
Ponz attributes to Herrera a painting of St. Ignatius that 
was in the Colegio Inglés. Herrera did an engraving of 
St. Ignatius in 1610 


PAINTINGS WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED TO HERRERA 


SPAIN 
SAINT JEROME 
Baena: Collection of Antonio Ramos Asencio 
27% in. by 22% in. (.69 x .58) 
I have not seen this picture, but I am told on reliable author- 
ity that, although it is a seventeenth century painting, it has 
nothing to do with Herrera. 
Exhibitions: 
Exposicién Ibero-Americana, Seville, 1930, Room X, 
No. 6 
Bibliography: 
Catdlogo del Palacio de Bellas Artes, Exposicién Ibero- 
Americana, Seville, 1930 


A BisHop WRITING 

Bilbao: Museo de Bellas Artes 
Three-quarter length. 

This picture bears a close resemblance to a picture in the mu- 
seum at Nantes of The Fathers of the Church attributed to 
Jacopo Cavedone. 


Figure 23 


Saint PETER 
Cadiz: Museo de Bellas Artes 
31 in. by 26% in. (.79 x .67) 
This picture is a very weak work of an unknown hand of the 
school of Seville of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
It resembles more closely the type of Ribera, whereas its com- 
panion picture, St. Paul, is more idealized and sentimental. 
Bibliography: 

Hartley, 1904, p. 331 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 175 

Catdlogo del Museo de Bellas Artes de Cadiz 
Reproduced: 

Catdlogo del Museo de Bellas Artes de Cadiz, p. 16 


Figure 25 


Saint Paur 
Cadiz: Museo de Bellas Artes 
31 in. by 26% in. (.79 x .67) 
This picture is a very weak work of an unknown hand of the 
school of Seville of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The facial type is somewhat reminiscent of Murillo in its ex- 
pression and sentiment. 
Bibliography: 

Hartley, 1904, p. 331 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 175 

Catélogo del Museo de Bellas Artes de Cadiz 
Reproduced: 

Catdélogo del Museo de Bellas Artes de Cadiz, p. 17 


Figure 28 


Saint PETER 

Espejo: Collection of the Duquesa Vda. de Osuna 

16% in. by 14% in. (.42 x .37) 

I have not seen this picture, but I am told on reliable author- 

ity that it has nothing to do with Herrera. 

Exhibitions: 
Exposicién Ibero-Americana, Seville, 1930, Room I, No. 
10 

Bibliography: 
Catélogo del Palacio de Bellas Artes, Exposicién Ibero- 
Americana, Seville, 1930 


An OLD SHEPHERD 

Madrid: Collection of the Duke of Alba 

From the photograph it is evident that this painting is not by 
Herrera. It is of the middle of the seventeenth century and 
probably of the school of Madrid. 


ANGELS SERVING CHRIST 
Madrid: Sacristy of the Capilla del Real Palacio 
It is impossible to gain admission to the Sacristy at the pres- 
ent time. Through the window it is possible to see enough 
of the picture to know that it is not the work of Herrera. It 
appears to be by the hand of an early seventeenth century 
Spanish mannerist. 
Bibliography: 

Tormo, 1927, p. 95 


Tue Vision oF SAINT AUGUSTINE Figure 21 
Madrid: Museum of the Church of San Francisco el Grande 
On the stairs of the small museum in San Francisco el Grande 
hangs a large canvas which has wrongly been ascribed to 
Herrera. It is an eclectic work painted under the dominating 
influence of Tintoretto by some provincial seventeenth century 
Spaniard. The Saint is in black and the Virgin in blue and 
rose. The closest resemblance to Herrera lies in the warm 
golden-brown light. 
Bibliography: 

Tormo, 1927, p. 140 


PoRTRAIT OF A MAN 
Madrid: Collection of José Galliano Lazaro 
Only the general coloring in browns and blues bears any re- 
semblance to Herrera. The painting of the flesh is far too 
smooth. It seems the work of an Italian seventeenth century 
painter. 
Bibliography: 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 


Figure 27 


SAINT ANDREW 

Madrid: Collection of Don F. Pérez Ascencio 

From the photograph this painting is a very weak example of 
the Sevillian school at the opening of the seventeenth century. 
In style it seems to reflect the influence of Hernando Sturmio. 


SAINT PETER 

Madrid: Collection of the Marqués del Saltillo 

28 in. by 30% in. (.71 x .77) 

A fairly vigorous half-length portrait of the Saint wearing a 
gray beard and clad in a dull-brown cloak over a green-blue 
shirt. Two keys, freely painted, are seen in the upper right 
corner. It is a Sevillian painting of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, but much more in the manner of Ribera than Herrera. 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 
Madrid: Collection of the Marqués de Urquijo 
The colors are warm and Venetian. The painter was well 
steeped in the works of the Italian artists and borrowed freely 
from them. However, I believe the artist to have been a 
seventeenth century Spaniard, but definitely not Herrera. 
Bibliography: 

Mayer, Historia de la Pintura Espafiola, 1928, p. 285 
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Sant PETER 
Seville: Sacristy of the Cathedral 
26 in. by 20% in. (.66 x .52) 
The general coloring of brown and blue-green, and the free- 
dom of the brush-strokes are reminiscent of Herrera; but 
neither the type nor the modelling nor the rendering of form 
are his. It is the work of a very provincial hand, working 
under the influence of Ribera. 
Bibliography: 

Noticia de mon. art. de Sevilla, 1842, p. 13 

Ford, Handbook for Spain, 1846, p. 261 

Gestoso, Guia art. de Sevilla, 1886, p. 185 

Champlin, 1888, II, p. 247 

Justi, Velasquez, 1889 

Gestoso, Sacristia Mayor, 1892, p. 31 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 141 

Guia del turista en Sevilla, 1912, p. 105 

Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 175 

Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 284 


Figure 26 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Seville: Puerta del Perdon 
There is a painting of this subject over the Puerta del Perdon, 
but it is so high and in such a bad state of preservation that it 
is impossible to give an attribution. It does not appear to be 
the work of Herrera. 
Bibliography: 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 138 
Guia del turista en Sevilla, 1912, p. 172 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 172 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espatiola, 1928, p. 282 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT MARTIN, 1606-15 
Figure 20 
Seville: San Martin 
Ponz was the first writer to believe that this retable might be 
the work of Herrera. From that time many writers have con- 
sidered it to be his earliest known production; while others 
have been more sceptical as to this attribution. It is now 
definitely known to be the work of Girolamo Lucente. There 
are two documents in existence which prove this fact, in addi- 
tion to the signature “G.L.” which appears on the hilt of the 
sword in the lower right hand panel of the retable in the scene 
depicting the Death of St. Martin. It is hard to understand 
the former attribution, as the paintings have few points in 
common with the documented works of Herrera. The angel 
in the Death of St. Martin bears the closest resemblance to 
Herrera. There is also a frequent use of blue-green. 
Bibliography: 
Lépez Martinez, Desde Martinez Montanés hasta Pedro 
Roldén, 1932, p. 101. Document dated 8—7—1606 
Lépez Martinez, Retablos y esculturas de traza se- 
villana, 1928, pp. 31-32. Document dated 5-3-1615 
Ponz, Viage de Espatia, 1787, IX, p. 80 
Varflora, 1789, p. 34 
Ce4n Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 
Davila, 1832, p. 69 
Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 
Noticia de mon. art. de Sevilla, 1842, p. 35 
Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 308 
Leén, 1844, I, p. 105 
Head, 1848 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849, p. 87 
Miranda, 1849, p. 87 
D.C.G., 1851, p. 124 
Gestoso, Guia artistica de Sevilla, 1884, p. 39 
Gestoso, Guia artistica de Sevilla, 1886, p. 63 
Gestoso, Sevilla monumental y artistica, 1889, Ill, p. 10 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 138 
Sentenach, 1911, p. 79 


Guia del turista en Sevilla, 1912, p. 203 

Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Guia de Sevilla, 1917, p. 58 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 172 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 282 
Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 


A PonTIFICAL SAINT 
Seville: Museo Provincial 
30 in. by 30 in. (.76 x .76) 
This painting may originally have been influenced by Her- 
rera, as the facial type is rather close to his types; it is a late 
seventeenth century work that has been largely repainted. 
Bibliography: 

Gestoso, Catdlogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 

Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 61 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 


A Franciscan Saint HoLpINc a MONSTRANCE 

Seville: Museo Provincial 

30 in. by 30 in. (.76 x .76) 

This picture is a late seventeenth century Sevillian work that 

has been largely repainted. 

Bibliography: 
Gestoso, Catdlogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 
Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 60 


Saint ANTHONY OF PaDUA 
Seville: Museo Provincial 
30 in. by 30 in. (.76 x .76) 
This picture is a late seventeenth century work that has 
largely been repainted. 
Bibliography: 
Gestoso, Catdlogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 
Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 67 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 


A Franciscan Saint Hoipinc a CruciFix 
Seville: Museo Provincial 
30 in. by 30 in. (.76 x .76) 
This picture, a late seventeenth century Sevillian work, has 
largely been repainted. 
Bibliography: 
Gestoso, Catdlogo de las pinturas y esculturas del Museo 
Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, No. 65 
Araujo SAnchez, 1875, p. 98 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 


SaInT JAMES 
Seville: San Roman 
This is only one of a series of twelve paintings of the Apos- 
tles. Although they are hung where it is almost impossible to 
study them, it is possible to see that they are not by Herrera. 
They resemble more the style of the Polancos. Von Loga con- 
sidered the series to be an early and good work of Herrera, but 
Mayer is dubious of this attribution. 
Bibliography: 

Cedn Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 141 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 174 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 284 


SAINT JEROME 
Seville: San Roque 
There is still in this church a painting of St. Jerome. If it is 
the one referred to by Ledn, it has nothing at all to do with 
Herrera. It is a copy after Ribera. 
Bibliography: 

Leén, 1844, Il, p. 271 


SAINT JEROME 

Seville: Hospital de Venerables Sacerdotes 

The smooth and careful handling of this picture, and the gen- 
tle, quiet type of the Saint are not at all characteristic of Her- 
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rera. It is the work of a Sevillian seventeenth century artist, 
who borrowed freely from Ribera for his composition. 
Bibliography: 

Gestoso, Sevilla Mon. y Art., 1889, Ill, p. 363 

Guia de Sevilla, 1917, p. 61 

El Congreso de Riegos, 1918, p. 108 


THe ADORATION OF THE SACRAMENT 
Seville: San Vicente 
Over the door of the first chapel to the left of the nave is a 
painting of this subject, which might conceivably be a copy 
of a lost work by Herrera, although the composition is closer 
to the rococo spirit of Herrera, el Mozo. 
Bibliography: 
Davila, 1832, p. 69 
Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 313 
Ledn, 1844, II, p. 367 
D.C.G., 1851, p. 109 


Tue Four EvaNnceELists 

Seville: Collection of Dona Salvadora Garcia de Leaniz 

51% in. by 37% in. (1.30 x .96) 

I have not seen these pictures, but I am told on reliable au- 

thority that they are not by Herrera. 

Exhibitions: 
Exposicién Ibero-Americana, Seville, 1930, Room X, No. 
20-23 incl. 

Bibliography: 
Catdlogo del Palacio de Bellas Artes, Exposicién lbero- 
Americana, Seville, 1930 


SaInT PETER 
Seville: Collection of the Marqués de Gémez de Barreda 
56% in. by 41% in. (1.44 x 1.06) 
I have not seen this picture, but I am told on reliable author- 
ity that it is not by Herrera. Even in the catalogue the at- 
tribution is questioned. 
Exhibitions: 
Exposicién Ibero-Americana, Seville, 1930, Room I, No. 
81 
Bibliography: 
Catélogo del Palacio de Bellas Artes, Exposicién lbero- 
Americana, Seville, 1930 


Oxp Man Picxinc Lice 

Seville: Collection of Francisco SA4nchez y Pineda 

25% in. by 18% in. (.65 x .47) 

I have not seen this picture, but I am told on reliable author- 

ity that it is not by Herrera. 

Exhibitions: 
Exposicién Ibero-Americana, Seville, 1930, Room VII, 
No. 21 

Bibliography: 
Catalogo del Palacio de Bellas Artes, Exposicién lbero- 
Americana, Seville, 1930 


Saint PETER 

Toledo: Greco Museum 

38% in. by 15 in. (.97 x .43) 
The Saint is clad in a yellow-brown cloak thrown over a 
gtay-blue robe. The low landscape with its bushy green- 
yellow trees is quite in the manner of the Sevillian school of 
the early seventeenth century. The type and position of the 
figure, the way it is silhouetted against the sky, and the 
smoothness of the broad folds of the drapery do not bear any 
of the characteristics of the hand of Herrera. On the whole 
it is much closer to the school of Valencia and the atelier of 
Ribalta, than it is to Seville and Herrera. This influence is 
seen in the smoothness of the paint, the position of the body 
and the way in which the drapery unites it with the back- 
ground, and in the deep folds of the drapery. Ribalta, how- 
ever, was a much abler artist than the painter of this picture. 


Figure 35 


AUSTRIA 


A Butnp STREET SINGER AND A Boy 
Vienna: Czernin Collection 
Of all the bodegones which have been attributed to Herrera, 
this one has been most frequently ascribed to him. The som- 
bre, brown coloring of the picture, relieved only by touches of 
red and white, and the yellowish hat of the Singer, is remi- 
niscent of Herrera. The type and expression of the Boy and 
the general character of the picture are very much in the 
spirit of the Adoration of the Shepherds by Pablo Legote at 
Espera. However, it is more likely a seventeenth century 
Neapolitan picture. 
Bibliography: 
Justi, Velasquez, 1889 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 142 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 57 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 
Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 286 
Lafuente, 1934, p. 68 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 100 
Reproduced: 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Maleret, 1913, p. 57 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 286 
Friedlander & Lafuente, 1935, p. 471 


BELGIUM 


THE Master AND His MEN 
Brussels: Musée Ancien 

62% in. by 74 in. (1.58 x 1.88) 
This is a Spanish painting of the middle of the sevenieenth 
century. 


Figure 33 


Collections: 
Sir J. Charles Robinson 

Exhibitions: 
Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, Grafton Gallery, 
1913-14, p. 35, No. 40 


CANADA 

A Famity Group 
Ottawa: The National Gallery of Canada 
From the photograph this appears to be a Spanish picture of 
the middle of the seventeenth century; but it may well be of 
the school of Madrid rather than of Seville. 
Collections: 

The National Gallery of Canada, No. 3452 


Figure 29 


Tue Fish SELLER Figure 30 
Ottawa: The National Gallery of Canada 
This picture, attributed to Castillo y Saavedra or Herrera, el 
Mozo, seems from the photograph to be Italian rather than 
Spanish. The painting of the fish is the only thing that might 
make one think of Herrera, el Mozo. It is a seventeenth cen- 
tury painting. 
Collections: 

The National Gallery of Canada, No. 3450 


THE SLAVE Figure 36 
Ottawa: The National Gallery of Canada 
714 in. by 36% in. (1.82 x .92) 
This picture was formerly attributed to Herrera. It is now 
given to the Spanish School of the seventeenth century. From 
a study of the photograph only, I feel that it is Italian rather 
than Spanish. 
Collections: 
Ehrich Gallery, New York; The National Gallery of Can- 
ada, No. 823 


ENGLAND 


Curist DisPUTING WITH THE Doctors 
London: The National Gallery 
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46% in. by 63 in. (1.17 x 1.60) 
This painting, which is now attributed to Mattia Preti, had 


been given to Herrera. There is no reason for the former at- 
tribution. 


Collections: 
Edward Stephens; and Mrs. Alexander Lang Elder, who 
bequeathed it to the National Gallery in 1899 
Exhibitions: 
Manchester, 1857, No. 965 
Bibliography: 
Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 140 
Catalogue of the National Gallery, 1929, p. 290, No. 
1676 


Saint AMBROSE 

Durham: Barnard Castle, Bowes Museum 
48/4 in. by 38% in. (1.23 x .97) 

This is not the work of Herrera, but rather an Italian seven- 
teenth century painting. The cope is tomato-red lined with 
gray, the mitre gold, and the curtain a brownish red. The 


brown flesh tones are very smoothly handled. 
Collections: 


Figure 24 


Conde de Quinto 
Exhibitions: 

Spanish Old Masters, Grafton Gallery, 1913-14, No. 159 
Bibliography: 

Cook, Boletin de la Sociedad Espatiola de Excursiones, 

July, 1907, XV, p. 104 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 141 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 175 

Handbook to the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, No. 2 


Note 
There is a companion picture to the above, a St. Gregory, 
also in the Bowes Museum, No. 30, which likewise bears 
no resemblance to Herrera. 
FRANCE 
SAINT PETER Figure 16 
Avignon: Musée Calvet 
51% in. by 36% in. (1.30 x 93.5) 
This picture is probably of the school of Seville of the first 


half of the seventeenth century. The influence of Ribera is 
apparent. The painting is hard, flat and metallic. The 
brush-strokes on the neck are like those in the painting of St. 
Peter in the Museum at Cadiz. There are touches of red and 
white on the rooster in the upper right hand corner. 
sibliography: 

Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Note: 
The catalogue of the Museum refers to a St. Peter by 
Ribera, and it is probably this picture to which reference 
is made. 


Tue BasKeT MAKER 
Avignon: Musée Calvet 
This picture is much too fused and meticulous to be by Her- 
rera. The colors are brown to greenish-brown against a neu- 
tral background. A copper pot stands in the right hand 
corner. The picture is a most unpleasant portrayal of an in- 
effectual imbecile. If it were by a Spaniard, it would be un- 
bearable in its representation of grim realism. It is seven- 
teenth century, and probably French of the circle of Jean 
Michelin. 
Bibliography: 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 142 

Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 57 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 

Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 

Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 286 

Girard, Le Musée d’ Avignon, 1931, p. 19 


Lafuente, 1934, p. 68 
Reproduced: 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 177 


A KNEELING SAINT 
Cherbourg: Musée Henry 
60 in. by 33% in. (1.52 x .85) 
This picture is probably a late seventeenth century Italian 
work. A male figure in a gray-brown robe kneels on his 
right knee. His right hand is outstretched, while the left is 
held next his heart. There is a church in the background. 
The type of the face has a certain resemblance to the St. Paul 
wrongly attributed to Herrera in Cadiz. 
Bibliography: 

Head, 1848, p. 113 

Catalogue, Musée Henry, peinture et sculpture, Cher- 

bourg, 1912, No. 33 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 


A SAINT 
Cherbourg: Musée Henry 
60 in. by 33% in. (1.52 x .85) 
This picture is probably a late seventeenth century Italian 
work. A nude male figure is seen seated on a rock with his 
hands outstretched in an attitude of prayer. In the back- 
ground is a small group of figures. 
Bibliography: 

Head, 1848, p. 113 

Catalogue, Musée Henry, peinture et sculpture, Cher- 

bourg, 1912, No. 34 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 


A Butnp STREET PLAYER 
Nantes: Le Musée 
64 in. by 41% in. (1.62 x 1.05) 
This painting is totally different in color, technique, and spirit 
from anything that Herrera ever touched. Nor is it by any 
of the many seventeenth century Spanish masters to whom it 
has been ascribed. The latest attribution to Georges de la 
Tour seems equally unfounded. There is a great precision 
and attention to detail, as in the painting of the fly on the 
right leg. The colors are soft and smooth, and have a vel- 
vety texture. The cloak is a soft gray, the breeches apricot 
and gray, the hat a coral red with black and white plumes. 
One of the characteristics of the painter is the frequent use of 
touches of red for accents, particularly in the modelling of the 
flesh. It is a splendid painting of the seventeenth century, and 
may be of the Utrecht School. 
Collections: 
The picture was part of the collection of the French Am- 
bassador to Italy, Mon. Frangois Cacault, which was pur- 
chased by the Museum in 1810. 
Bibliography: 
Catalogue des peintures et sculptures, Musée de Nantes, 
1903, p. 222, No. 725 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 145 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 145 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 
Mayer, La pintura espatiola, 1926, p. 145 
Voss, Formes, June, 1931, pp. 97-100 
Jamot, Les peintres de la réalité en France au XVIlme 
siécle, Paris, 1934, pp. 74-77, No. 51 
Sterling, L’amour de l’art (Jan., 1935), p. 10 
Sterling, La revue de l'art (Jan., 1935), pp. 25-40 
Reproduced: 
Catalogue des peintures et sculptures, Musée de Nantes, 
1903, p. 223 
Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, pl. XXXII 
Voss, Formes, June, 1931 
Jamot, Les peintres de la réalité en France au XVIIme 
siécle, Paris, 1934, pl. XX, No. 51 
Sterling, La revue de l’art (Jan., 1935), p- 39 


Figure 34 
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GERMANY 

Saint MaTTHEW 
Dresden: Die Staatliche Gemildegalerie 
41 in. by 32% in. (1.04 x .83) 
This painting is not the work of Herrera but that of an early 
seventeenth century mannerist. The present attribution to 
Luis Tristan is probably correct. The coloring is particularly 
manneristic: taupe modelled up to yellow, and olive green to 
green-yellow. The handling of light is purely manneristic. 
Collections: 

Acquired in 1853 at the Louis Phillippe Sale 
Bibliography: 

Parthey, 1863 

Siret, 1874, p. 444 

Champlin, 1888, II, p. 247 

Hartley, 1904 

Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 141 

Longhi, Vita artistica (Jan., 1927), p. 5 

Hans Posse, Die Staatliche Gemildegalerie zu Dresden, 

1929, p. 337, No. 680 
Reproduced: 

Hans Posse, Die Staatliche Gemildegalerie zu Dresden, 

1929, p. 337 
Note: 

Besides having been attributed to Herrera, this picture 

has been given to the Polancos, Velazquez, and Tristdn. 

There was a St. Matthew attributed to Herrera exhibited 

in Birmingham in 1833, the property of Mr. G. Barker. 


Figure 31 


Tue Last SupPER 
Hanover: Provinzialmuseum 
40% in. by 71 in. (1.03 x 1.80) 
This painting was formerly wrongly attributed to Herrera. 
It is now given to Giacomo Bassano, with which attribution I 
cannot agree. The greens and rose-reds are the only point in 
common with Bassano. The technique and the lighting are 
not his. It is an Italian work of the late sixteenth century, 
and probably North Italian. 
Bibliography: 
Parthey, 1863 
Thieme-Becker, 1923, XVI, p. 539 
Kunstchronik, 1926, p. 98 
Katalog der Kunstsammlungen im Provinzialmuseum zu 
Hannover, 1930, p. 63, No. 106 
Reproduced: 
Katalog der Kunstsammlungen im Provinzialmuseum zu 
Hannover, 1930, p. 63, No. 106 


SaInT JEROME 

Stuttgart: Staatsgalerie 

34% in. by 28 in. (.88 x .71) 

The color of the drapery is a neutralized blue-green, the 
flesh a ruddy brown. There is no sense of anatomy or struc- 
ture. The hands have been repainted. It may be a seven- 
teenth century North Italian work. 


Bibliography: 
Parthey, 1863 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Katalog der Staatsgalerie zu Stuttgart, 1931, p. 70, No. 
388 


IRELAND 


An O_p Man Warminc His Hanps aT A BRAZIER 
Dublin: The National Gallery of Ireland 
24 in. by 42 in. (.61 x 1.09) 
This picture is probably a Neapolitan painting of the seven- 
teenth century. 
Collections: 
Sold at Christie’s December 1, 1906; presented to the 
National Gallery of Ireland in 1911 by A. H. Buttery 
Exhibitions: 
Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, Grafton Gallery, 
1913-14, No. 38 


SWITZERLAND 


Two Peasants RESTING 

Ziirich: Neupert Gallery 

The picture is dark and sombre. The old man wears a 
sheep’s skin over a blue-green jerkin and breeches. It is a 
seventeenth century South Italian picture. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THe CRIPPLE 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Worcester Art Museum 
29 in. by 23% in. (.74 x .60) 
This pensive portrait of a cripple leaning on his crutches is 
not by Herrera. It is a Sevillian picture of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. The hat and coat are black, the 
cuffs and the crutches brown and the collar white. The flesh 
is darkly but thinly modelled. 
Collections: 
Paul Bottonwieser 
Exhibitions: 
Spanish Paintings, Metropolitan Museum, 1928, p. 6, 
No. 38 
Bibliography: 
Mayer, La pintura espanola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espanola, 1928, p. 286 
Burroughs, Catalogue of an Exhibition of Spanish Paint- 
ings, Metropolitan Museum, 1928, p. 6 


Figure 37 


INTERIOR SCENE 
New York: formerly in the Collection of Eugen Boross 
From the photograph this picture appears to be closely re- 
lated to the circle of the Le Nain. Therefore, I believe that it 
is a French seventeenth century picture rather than a Spanish. 
Bibliography: 

Mayer, Art in America, 1914-15, p. 315, fig. 2 


LOST PAINTINGS BY HERRERA 


SAINT JEROME 
The Escorial: Choir of the Escorial 
I have been unable to locate this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 95 


The Works of Herrera in the Cartuja del Paular, Madrid, have 
all disappeared. 
Bibliography: 

Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 


SaInT Istpor LABRADOR 

Exposicién del Antigua Madrid 

Bibliography: 
Boletin de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excursiones, XXXV 
(1927), p. 170 (but no references are given) 


MARTYRDOM OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW 

Madrid 

Madrazo says that such a picture is mentioned in a document 
in the Royal Academy of San Fernando. There is no picture 
there at present that fills this description. 
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Bibliography: 
Madrazo, Viage artistica, 1884, p. 295 


SCENES FROM THE LiFe oF SAN RAMON 
Madrid: Merced Calzada 
They have all perished. 
Bibliography: 
Palomino, Las ciudades, iglesias y conventos en Espana, 
1746, p. 148 
Ponz, Viage de Espaiia, 1787, V, p. 106 
Sentenach 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 
Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 
S4nchez Cantén, Fuentes literarias, 1933, Il, p. 391 


A Satnr Howpinc a Vase 
Madrid: National Museum 
I have been unable to find any trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Lavice, 1864, p. 219 


THE MARTYRDOM OF SAINT ANDREW 
Madrid 
Beroqui says that in 1821 sixteen Spanish pictures listed in 
1819 in the Prado had disappeared. Among them was a 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew by Herrera, the Elder. 
Bibliography: 
Pedro Beroqui, “Apuntes para la historia del Museo del 
Prado,” Boletin de la Sociedad Espatiola de Excursiones, 
1931, p. 201 


THe REPENTANCE OF SAINT PETER 
Madrid: Museo del Prado 
I have been unable to locate this picture. According to Le- 
fort it was formerly in the Academy of San Fernando. 
Bibliography: 

Lefort, 1893, p. 96 

Dieulafoy, 1913, p. 250 

Mufioz, 1929, p. 74 


DESCENT FROM THE Cross 
Madrid: San Felipe el Real 
This has now been destroyed. 
Bibliography: 
S4nchez Cantén, Fuentes literarias, 1933, Il, p. 391 


Curist CARRYING THE Cross 
Madrid: University of Madrid 
Mayer says this picture belongs to Herrera’s late period, prob- 
ably after 1640. I have not been able to locate it. 
Bibliography: 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Mayer, La pintura espafiola, 1926, p. 145 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 285 


SAINT JEROME PRAYING 
Madrid: Collection of the Marqués de Casa Torres 
Collections: 
Lépez Cepero 
Bibliography: 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 178 


Curist IN EMMAUS 
Murcia: The Museum 
Bibliography: 
Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1913, p. 56 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura espanola, 1928, p. 285 
Note: 
Mayer compares it to one in the Lépez Cepero Collection, 
Seville. 


Tue AssUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
Seville: San Agustin 
There is no trace of this picture. 


Bibliography: 
Ponz, Viage de Espaiia, 1787, p. 135 
Varflora, 1789, p. 41 
Ce4n Bermidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Leén, 1844, II, p. 273 
Siret, 1867, p. 444 
Note: 
Siret states that in 1867 there was sold in Salamanca a 
painting of the Assumption of the Virgin attributed to 
Herrera. 


THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
Seville: San Agustin 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Ponz, Viage de Espafia, 1787, p. 135 
Varflora, 1789, p. 41 
Cean Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 
Leén, 1844, II, p. 273 


SAINT MICHAEL 
Seville: San Alberto 
There is no trace of this picture in the church at present. 
There is in the patio of the monastery a painting of an 
apostle which could conceivably have been attributed to 
Herrera. 
Bibliography: 
Palomino, Las vidas de los pintores, 1742 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 
Note: 
Ponz says that there is in the collection of Francisco 
Bruna a drawing for this picture signed and dated 1632. 


Saints WoRSHIPPING THE EUCHARIST 
Seville: Santa Ana 
There is no trace of this picture. Leén refers to it as a copy 
after an original by Herrera. 
Bibliography: 
Leén, 1844, II, p. 335 


PAINTING IN THE CHAPEL OF SAINT LUKE 
Seville: San Andrés 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 

Ced4n Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 


Saint ANTHONY PREACHING TO THE FIsHEs 
Seville: San Antonio 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Ponz, Viage de Espafia, 1787, IX, p. 107 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 
Note: 
Ponz seems to feel that this picture was wrongly ascribed 
to Herrera. 


Two APposTLes 
Seville: San Antonio 
There is no trace of these pictures. 
Bibliography: 
Ce4n Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 
Leén, 1844, p. 178 


Five APosTLEs 
Seville: Archbishop's Palace 
There is no trace of these pictures. 
Bibliography: 

Ledn, 1844, I, p. 13 


Moses STRIKING THE Rock 

THE MARRIAGE AT CANA 

IsRAELITES GATHERING MANNA 

Seville: Formerly in the Archbishop’s Palace 

These three paintings have disappeared. For references and 
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bibliography see the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes in the 
Archbishop's Palace in Madrid. 


PAINTINGS OF THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN 
Triana, Seville: The Encarnacién 
There is no trace of these pictures. 
Bibliography: 

Ledn, 1844, Il, p. 345 


DESCENT OF THE Hoty Spirit 
Seville: Hospital del Espiritu Santo 
As it was not possible to visit the Church of the Hospital, 
where the above painting is said to have been, I cannot be 
Positive as to its existence. It is said, however, that it is no 
longer there. It may well be the painting of this same sub- 
ject in the Museo Provincial, now given to Roelas. 
Bibliography: 

Cean Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 

Ledn, 1844, p. 212 

Madoz, 1849, XIV, p. 368 


FRESCOES OF THE LEGEND OF THE Hoty Cross 
Seville: Convent of the Franciscans 
This series of frescoes which must have been one of the most 
important works of Herrera has been destroyed. Vifiaza gives 
a full description of them and quotes the contract arranged 
with Herrera for their painting. The date is 1616. 
Bibliography: 

Ponz, Viage de Espaiia, 1787, 1X, p. 95 

Varflora, 1789, p. 40 

Ceadn Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 

Davila, 1832, p. 47 

Leén, 1844, I, p. 54 

Vifiaza, 1889, II, p. 264-71 

Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 


CHRIST IN THE DESERT 
Seville: Refectory of San Hermenegildo 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 

Ponz, Viage de Espaiia, 1787, X!1 


Two PaInTINGs 
Seville: Cartuja 
These paintings have been destroyed. Cedn Bermudez refers 
to two paintings in the Chapel of San Miguel by Herrera 
Bibliography: 

Ce4n Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 


SAINT ONUPHRIUS 

Seville: Cathedral 

There is no painting of this subject in the cathedral of Seville 
that I could ascribe to Herrera. 

Bibliography: 


Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929, p. 18 


THe IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

Seville: Cathedral 

Of all the representations of this subject in the Cathedral, there 
is not one that may be given to Herrera. 


Bibliography: 
Gestoso, Guia art. de Sevilla, 1884, p. 108 
Guia del turista en Sevilla, 1912, p. 109 


I 


El congreso de Riegos, 1918, p. 133 


ALTARPIECE OF SAINT FRANCIS 
Seville: Cathedral 
There is at present no picture in the cathedral of this subject 
that could possibly be taken for an Herrera the Elder. 
Madame Montecuccoli probably had in mind the Ecstasy of 
St. Francis by Herrera el Mozo. 
Bibliography: 

Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 94 


DescENT OF THE Ho y Spirit, 1637 
Seville: Convent of Santa Inés 
This painting was a companion piece to the Holy Family 
with St. Anne and St. John Baptist now in the Museo de 
Bellas Artes, Bilbao. According to the document it must 
have been finished by 1637. It cannot be the one in the 
Greco Museum at Toledo nor the one given to Roelas in the 
Museo Provincial, Seville. It is likely that it disappeared 
around 1775 (see Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz). Cean 
Bermiidez is reputed to have seen it. 
Bibliography: 

Lépez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores vect- 

nos de Sevilla, 1928, p. 66. Document dated 18-2- 


1637 
Palomino, Las ciudades, iglesias y conventos en Espaia, 
1746, p. 166 


Ce4n Bermidez, Diccionario, 1800 

Varflora, 1789, p. 58 

Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 95 

Leén, 1844, II 

Mantz, Gazette des beaux arts (1859), p. 167 

Von Loga, 1923, p. 174 

Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, Notes on Vol. IX of 
“Viage en Espaia,” 1929 


DEPOSITION 
Seville: Santa Inés 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Montecuccoli, 1841, p. 95 


DEscENT OF HE Hoty Spirir 

Seville: Merced Calzada 

The Merced has now been turned into the Museo Provincial. 
In the Museum is a painting of this subject by Roelas. 
Bibliography: 


Cea4n Bermidez, Diccionario, 1800 


Tue Last SuPPER 
Seville: Merced Calzada 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Ce4n Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Seville: Merced Calzada 

There is no trace of this picture. 

Bibliography: 
Ponz, Viage de Espaiia, 1787, IX, p. 106 
Varflora, 1789, p. 42 
Cedn Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 


ANNUNCIATION 
Seville: The Merced 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Bénézit, 1924, p. 599 


FRESCOES ON THE FACADE 

Seville: The Merced 

There is no trace of these frescoes. 

Bibliography: 
Palomino, Las vidas de los pintores, 1742 
Cean Bermiidez, Diccionario, 1800 
Quilliet, 1816, p. 156 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

Seville: The Merced 

There is no trace of this picture. 

Bibliography: 
Palomino, Las vidas de los pintores, 1742 
Carriazo, Correspondencia de Ponz, 1929 
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RETABLE WITH SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN 
Seville: San Miguel 
There is no trace of this retable. According to Leén it dis- 
appeared between 1810-11. 
Bibliography: 

Leén, 1844, I, p. 30 


FRESCOES 
Seville: San Pablo 
There is no trace of these frescoes. 
Bibliography: 
Ce4n Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 


SANTIAGO SLAYING THE Moors 
Seville: Santiago de la Espada 
There is no trace of this picture. 
Bibliography: 
Ced4n Bermudez, Diccionario, 1800 
Davila, 1832, p. 68 


Saint HERMENGILD 
Seville: Formerly in the collection of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Palacio de San Telmo 
This picture was supposedly a copy of the one in the Seville 
Museum. It is not in the Palace of San Telmo and may 
possibly have been moved to the Palace at Sanlacar de Barra- 
meda. 
Bibliography: 
Catdlogo de los cuadros y esculturas del real palacio de 
San Telmo, 1866, No. 106. 


CuHrRIst IN EMMAUS 
Seville: Lépez Cepero 
Bibliography: 


Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, 1911, p. 141 

Mayer, Historia de la pintura espafiola, 1928, p. 285 
Note: 

Mayer says it is like the one in Murcia. 


Saint NICHOLAS OF Bari 


Seville: Collection of José Gestoso y Pérez 
35% in. by 31% in. (.90 x .80) 
Exhibitions: 
Exposicién de Pintura Sevillana, Seville, 1896 
Bibliography: 
Gestoso, Catdlogo del exposicién de pintura sevillana, 
Seville, 1896 


In the nineteenth century a great many paintings attributed 
to Herrera were said to be in the hands of Sevillian collectors. 
The best known of these collections were: 


Bravo COLLECTION 
See: Davila, 1832, p. 87 
Noticia de mon. art. de Sevilla, 1842, p. 61 
Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, pp. 423-4 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849, p. 135 
Madoz, 1849, XIV, p. 368 
D.C.G., 1851, p. 132 


Cortes COLLECTION 
See: Davila, 1832, p. 90 


Garcia COLLECTION 
See: Davila, 1832, p. 91 
Noticia de mon. art. de Sevilla, 1842, p. 61 
Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 465 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849 
D.C.G., 1851, p. 157 


LeRDO DE TEJADA COLLECTION 
See: Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 482 
Madoz, 1849, XIV, p. 368 


Lépez CePpero COLLECTION 
See: D.C.G., 1851, p. 153 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849 


NicoLAs MAESTRE COLLECTION 
See: Davila, 1832, p. 92 


PEREIRA COLLECTION 
See: Davila, 1832, p. 89 


Jose SAENZ COLLECTION 
See: Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 477 
Leén, 1844, p. 170 
Glorias de Sevilla, 1849 


Juttan WriuiaMs CoLLEcTION 
See: Davila, 1832, p. 85 
Amador de los Rios, Sevilla pintoresca, 1844, p. 474 
Madoz, 1849, XIV, p. 368 


PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTED TO HERRERA IN 
FRENCH COLLECTIONS 


Acuapo SALE, 1843 
A bust of St. Peter 
Diogenes Looking for a Man 
The Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine (see Mireur) 


Deore COLLECTION 
Philosopher with a Mirror 


COLLECTION OF A MADAME K. 
The Fortune Teller 


MaGNIN COLLECTION 
Bodegone 


NEUMANS COLLECTION 
Fragment of a kneeling male figure 


Tue “X” Save, 1889 
A Madonna and Child (see Mireur) 


PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTED TO HERRERA IN 
CONTINENTAL COLLECTIONS 


AACHEN 
Suermondt, Head of an Old Man (see Parthey) 


BERLIN 
Cremer Sale, Wertheim, May 29, 1929, No. 144, Suill 
Life 
Grimaldi Sale, Lepke, Oct. 14-15, 1913, No. 92, Christ 
with St. Thomas and Three Other Apostles 
Private Collection, St. Anthony Abbot (see Von Loga, 
1923, p. 178) 


BRUSSELS 
De Somzée Sale, May, 1904, The Banana Vendor 


BuDAPEST 
Bogyo Collection, A Musician 


DorTMUND 
Geheimradt Cremer Collection, Man with Scales (see 
Von Loga, 1923, p. 178) 


FLORENCE 
Borg de Balzan Sale, Sangiorgio, April 1894, No. 318, 
Vision of a Saint 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN 
Prestel Sale, Nov. 18-19, 1921, No. 60, A Huntsman 


Tue Hacue 
Bachstitz Gallery, 1921, The Mussel Eaters 








HaNoveR 
Porten Sale, June 21-23, 1927, The Head of an Old Man 
Porten Sale, June 21-23, 1927, 4 Musical Entertainment 


PRAGUE 
Maison Antique Sale, Oct. 29-31, 1927, Tobias and the 
Angel 


Snaya 
A Singing Girl (see Von Loga, 1923, p. 178) 


VIENNA 
Politzer Sale, Gluckselig & Warndorfer, Dec. 7-9, 1920, 
A Child Reading 
Dorotheum Sale, Oct. 18-19, 1926, No. 139, An Old 
Man Drinking 


Traian Private COLLECTION 
Self Portrait of the Artist in his Studio (see Mayer, Art 
in America, 1914-15, Pp. 315) 

Demiporr pe San Donato COLLECTION 
St. Gregory (see Von Loga, 1923, p. 175) 


PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTED TO HERRERA IN 
BRITISH COLLECTIONS 
G. Barker COLLECTION 


St. Matthew (see Exhibition in Birmingham, 1833, No. 
63) 


Baropa COLLECTION 
Coronation of a Pope 


Botton CoLLECTION 
A Head of Homer Crowned with Laurel 
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Lorp CowLey COLLECTION 
The Birth of St. John (see Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution, 1836, No. 114) 


EpwarDEs SALE 
Sotheby, Dec. 8, 1926, No. 34, Four Gipsies Singing 
(acquired by A. Ackerman) 


Ernest May Co.LiLeEcrtion 
St. Augustine 


Peacock COLLECTION 
St. Francis (see Redford, II, p. 266, 1827) 


EsTaTE OF Sir J. CHARLES ROBINSON 
The Vintage (see Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, 
Grafton Gallery, 1913-14, No. 48) 


STANDISH COLLECTION 
St. Paul with a Sword (see Gueullette) 
St. Peter Reading (see Gueullette) 
Doubting Thomas (see Gueullette) 


Louis Puttuipre CoLection, sold in London, 1853 
Christ on the Way to the Cross 
St. Isidor 
St. Leander 
St. Peter in Pontifical Robes 
Job by a Brazier 
A Martyr of the Augustin Order 
The Miracle of the Quail in the Desert 
The Nativity 
A Sevillian Family Praying to St. Catherine 
Three Heads of Old Men 
Two Beggars 
Two Landscapes (see Gueullette) 
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ANEQUIN DE EGAS CUEMAN, 
A FLEMING IN SPAIN’ 


By HAROLD E. WETHEY 


PAIN was the haven of many northern artists in the fifteenth century. Architects, 
sculptors, and painters went there seeking employment in a country then rising to the 
status of a great international power. Flemish art held a pre-eminent position in 
Europe, and its influence on the art of Spain soon became paramount—not a surprising 

phenomenon in view of the naturalism inherent in the aesthetics of both countries.’ Toledo 
like Burgos and Seville had her full quota of immigrant artists. 

The first of consequence to settle there was a Flemish architect and sculptor, “Maestre 
Hanequin of Brussels,” mentioned in 1458, 1463, and 1465 as chief architect, maestro mayor, of 
Toledo Cathedral.' He was no genius, but an interesting figure and an artist of considerable 
merit. Of his architectural activities nothing is extant save the Puerta de los Leones, the portal 
in the south transept of Toledo Cathedral, which presumably he designed, although, as we shall 
see later, he carved none of it. He may, too, have been the architect of the burial chapel of Don 
Pedro Girén in the church within the castle of Calatrava. Don Pedro, grand master of the 
military order of Calatrava, speaks in his testament of April 28, 1466, of the architect of his 
chapel, a “Maestre Haniquin.”* Although the name and date render plausible the latter’s 
identification with the master of Toledo, the monument itself offers no evidence of Anequin’s 
hand, for only the bare walls of the church and chapel remain. 

Not at Toledo, but in the monastery of Guadalupe far out in the mountains of the province 
of C4ceres, one finds Anequin’s sculpture. There his activity can be traced over a span of 
twenty years from 1458 to 1478.5 Two documented monuments still exist, the Illescas and 
Velasco tombs, and also certain attributed wood-sculptures. His name last appears on receipts 
in the archives at Guadalupe, signed and dated 1478, which acknowledge payments on the 
tomb of Fernando Alvarez de Meneses. This monument, however, was completely demolished 
during the alterations of the church in the eighteenth century. Anequin signed the receipts 
“Egas.” The signatures on his three drawings (Figs. 4 and 5) have been interpreted as “Egas 
Cueman,” and the name in various documents at Guadalupe has been read “Egas Coman” and 
“Egas Cuyman.” First, it must be insisted that Egas of Guadalupe was “Maestre Hanequin” 
of Toledo. The proof is unassailable. Alonso de Velasco in his testament of 1476 describes the 


1. This article is dedicated to Professor Georgiana God- 
dard King of Bryn Mawr College on the occasion of her 
retirement from teaching in June 1937. 

I wish to express my thanks to the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a grant in aid of research, which was 
used in part in the collection of the material for this article. 
The monuments here discussed were visited in June 1936, 
and hence I speak of them as they were before the civil war 
in Spain. At the time of the completion of the manuscript 
in May 1937, I can say only that the monastery of Guada- 
lupe is apparently undamaged, and that the cathedral of 
Toledo still stands. 

2. See C. R. Post, A History of Spanish Painting, 1933, 


IV, pp. 12-64; H. E. Wethey, Gil de Siloe and His School, 
Cambridge, 1936, pp. 1-6. 

3. Zarco del Valle, Documentos de la catedral de To- 
ledo, Madrid, 1916, I, pp. 1-5; Pérez Sedano, Notas del 
archivo de la catedral de Toledo, Madrid, 1914, p. 16. 

4. F. R. de Uhagén y Guardamino, Ordenes militares, 
discursos leidos, Madrid, 1898, p. 85; G. G. King, The 
Military Orders in Spain, New York, 1921, pp. 99-100. 

5. Rubio and Acemel, “El maestro Egas en Guadalupe,” 
Bol. de la Soc. Esp. de Excur., XX (1912), pp. 192-229. 
The documents are summarized in J. R. Mélida, Prov. de 
Caceres, Madrid, 1924, II, pp. 132-40. 
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sculptor of his tomb as “Egas Cuyman maestro mayor de la iglesia de Toledo.”® Since we 


know that “Maestre Hanequin” was the maestro mayor of the cathedral of Toledo, the sculptor 
of Guadalupe must have been he, and not his brother, who is called Maestre Egas in the docu- 
ments at Toledo. 

The name Egas Cueman has long been a puzzle. Egas itself offers no problems, being a 
Spanish and Portuguese name of Arabic origin,’ and known to historians of art because of the 
Romanesque tomb of Egas Moniz at Pago de Sousa, and the Beatus manuscript in the Torre 
do Tombo in Lisbon, dated 1189 and signed by the scribe Egas. “Maestre Hanequin” surely 
adopted the Egas in Spain: possibly it was the patronym of a Spanish or Portuguese wife. 
Cueman, which Anequin wrote himself on the drawings at Guadalupe,* was his own Flemish 
name, the possibility of which was suggested to me by Professor Joseph E. Gillet of Bryn 
Mawr. There are several similar Dutch and Flemish names: Coeman, Koeyman, and Coman. 
Hence Anequin changed the o of Coeman to # in Spain, and the Fleming Hanneken Coeman 
became Anequin de Egas Cueman.’ 

As our artist probably died in 1478 or 1479, none of the later notices concerning the numer- 
ous Egas family can refer to him. Added to the fact that he is last recorded at Guadalupe in 
March 1478, evidence of his disappearance from the scene at this time is the information that in 
1479 Martin Sanchez de Bonifacio was maestro mayor of Toledo Cathedral, the office Anequin 
had formerly held." The conclusion above in regard to Anequin’s death in 1478/79 is in direct 
contradiction to the statement of other writers who place it in the year 1494. The latter date 
is traceable to an error by Cean Bermitidez, who says that Anequin died in 1494 and was suc- 
ceeded as maestro mayor by his son Enrique. 

In his list of the architects of Toledo on another page Cean Bermidez in part contradicts 
himself." The facts are as follows: Martin Sanchez de Bonifacio became maestro mayor in 
1479; Juan Guas followed him in 1484 and continued in that capacity until his death in 1496." 
Cean Bermidez’ error seems to have arisen from the fact that Juan Guas’ overseer (apare- 
jador) was a Maestre Egas who died in 1495. His position was passed on to his son Anton." 
This Maestre Egas could not have been Anequin, for it is inconceivable that an artist of Ane- 
quin’s caliber, thirty-seven years after his first appearance in Toledo, should have been lowered 
to the rank of overseer to Juan Guas. Furthermore, the man’s son was Antén. Finally, we 
have no documentary evidence that Enrique de Egas was Anequin’s son, as is usually stated. 
The last reference to Anequin is dated 1478. He must have died in that year or soon after. 


ANEQUIN DE Ecas CUEMAN AT GUADALUPE. 


Anequin is first met in the documents of Toledo on March 3, 1458."* On November fifth 
he signed a contract to execute in alabaster the tomb of Bishop Gonzalo de Illescas of Cordova 
(Fig. 1), to be erected in the cloister of the monastery at Guadalupe." It stands today in its 


6. Rubio and Acemel, op. cit., p. 212. 10. Pérez Sedano, op. cit., p. 16. 
7. A. Garcia Ribeiro de Vasconcélloz, Grammdtica his- 11. Llaguno y Amirola, Noticias de los arquitectos, with 





torica da lingua portuguéza, Lisbon, 1909, p. 104. 

8. His own signature must supersede the variations, Cuy- 
man and Coman, as read in the documents at Guadalupe. 
See Rubio and Acemel, op. cit., pp. 200 and 212. 

9. An early attempt to make Anequin the same as a Jan 
van der Eycken, who worked on the Hotel de Ville at Lou- 
vain in 1448, is not plausible from the point of view of 
linguistics. See C. Justi, Miscellaneen, 1908, 1, p. 65; La 
grande encyclopédie, XV, 1892. 


Adiciones by Cedn Bermudez, Madrid, 1829, I, pp. 133 and 
253. 

12. Pérez Sedano, op. cit., pp. 16-20; F. Arribas, “Sobre 
Simén de Coloma,” Bol. del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y 
Arqueo., Uni. de Valladolid, V (1934), p. 155. 

13. Pérez Sedano, op. cit., p. 20. 

14. Zarco del Valle, op. cit., I, p. 3. 

15. Rubio and Acemel, Bol. de la Soc. Esp. de Excur., 
XX (1912), pp. 198-203. 

















Fic. 1—Guadalupe, Monastery: Tomb of Gonzalo de Illescas, 
by Anequin de E gas Cueman 











Fic. 2—Toledo Cathedral, Puerta de los Leones: Death of the Virgin, by Juan Aleman 
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Fic. 5—Drawing of a Standard Bearer, Fic. 6—An Angel, by Anequin 
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original niche badly mutilated. The design, which had been furnished by Fray Juan de Sego- 
via, lay brother and silversmith, lacks unity and displays more originality than merit. The 
two reliefs of lion and banderole on the sarcophagus betray the ideas of a worker in metals. 
Banderoles with the epitaph inscribed upon them are used in analogous fashion on the con- 
temporary tomb of the Condes de Feria at Zafra.*° 

The sculptor Anequin followed the specifications of the contract, which are given in detail. 
For that reason we can identify the badly defaced statuette on the right side of the sarcophagus 
as St. Augustine, balanced by St. Jerome with his lion at the left. The sculpture in the niche 
over the tomb has entirely disappeared. There Anequin was to have placed a statue of the 
Virgin and Child in a cloud surrounded by five angels, each holding a banderole. Two angels 
with shields of the bishop were to be in the upper part of the monument. 

Superficial judgment can be passed on sculpture so damaged. The drawn and sunken 
features of the bishop show considerable realism. The hands are broad and flabby as in other 
statues by Anequin. Both in the chasuble, set in a pattern of deep folds, and in the really 
splendid little figure of St. Jerome, one can see the obviously Flemish character of the drapery. 


Toms oF ALONSO DE VELASCO. 


The double tomb of Alonso de Velasco and Isabel de Cuadros (Fig. 3) is situated at the 
left of the altar in the chapel of St. Anne. The tomb is a rectangular wall monument set 
diagonally across the corner of the chapel so that the two effigies, kneeling at prayer within 
a deep niche, face the altar. It has deteriorated chiefly because the stone which is poor and 
soft has crumbled in the lower mouldings and in the long rectangular panel across the front 
from which the Velasco shield has been torn. The state of preservation is, nevertheless, satis- 
factory; and yet the monument today gives only a partial idea of its original appearance, for it 
was entirely painted and gilded. A textile design of gold brocade is still clearly visible in the 
vault of the niche, and there are traces of paint on the figure sculptures. An illuminating docu- 
ment is the contract which gives detailed instructions for the polychromy.’’? The statuette of 
the Virgin (Fig. 23), for instance, was painted thus: her dress dark violet, her mantle blue, 
the face and hands flesh color, the hair gilded. The wall behind her was colored to imitate 
black and gold damask. 

The drawing (Fig. 4) of a tomb signed by Egas is undoubtedly part of a rejected scheme 
for two separate monuments of more conventional type than the one erected. Some features of 
the earlier design are retained in the finished work, namely, the lobed arch enclosing putt, 
the moulding of “pearls,” the shape of the niche behind the Virgin, and the angels seated upon 
the arch. The structure as it stands is a marked improvement over the drawing. The rec- 
tangular design is common in Spanish monuments of the fifteenth century. The boldness of 
the architectural members, the simplicity of the tracery, and the restraint in the use of ornament 
are indicative of its date in the third quarter of the century. A few years later wall tombs of 
this type, like retables and church facades, became much more ornate in every respect and 
consequently less architectonic." 


16. J. R. Mélida, Prov. de Badajoz, Madrid, 1926, pl. ence of the Italian Renaissance. See H. E. Wethey, Gil de 
CCCXVI. I can discover, however, no reason for attributing Siloe and His School, pp. 11-13. An early example of the 
this tomb to Anequin. See Mélida, Prov. de Cdceres, Il, putto in Gothic foliate ornament occurs in the high altar of 
p. 196. Tarragona Cathedral, begun by Pere Johan in 1426. See A. 

17. Rubio and Acemel, op. cit., pp. 213-16. Durdn Sanpere, Los retablos de piedra, 1934, Ul, pls. XXVII, 

18. The putto, commonly used as a decorative motif in XXXI1. 


the fifteenth century, does not presuppose any direct influ- 19. See Wethey, op. cit., pp. 8 ff. 
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Least meritorious of the whole tomb is the sculpture of the effigies, a judgment which is in 
no way affected by their lack of portrait character. Velasco ordered two effigies “the one of a 
man, the other of a woman,” thus showing that no thought of portraiture was entertained. 
Both have suffered from broken noses and from nicks in the costumes, and Don Alonso has a 
deep scratch in his cheek. Even if we discount these blemishes, however, the effigies are de- 
cidedly mediocre with the exception of the head of Isabel de Cuadros. The reason is not hard 
to find: they were never finished. We must also disregard in our argument the broad, 
shapeless hands, members with which Anequin was never able to cope. The body of Dojia 
Isabel (Fig. 8) and the whole statute of Don Alonso are roughly carved and are entirely lack- 
ing in the finesse of the Madonna and angels (Fig. 23). Don Alonso’s statue consists of three 
pieces of stone, the joints of which have not been smoothly worked together. Moreover, the 
chapel of St. Anne itself was never completed. The vaulting of the chapel, as projected in the 
contract and for which we have Anequin’s signed drawing, was not even begun.”° The angel 
(Fig. 9) on the epistle side of the chapel was blocked out and nothing more. 

The unfinished state of the whole Velasco chapel is easily explained by a dispute between 
Anequin and Alonso de Velasco, into which the documents give us considerable insight. Ane- 
quin agreed in the original contract, dated September 12, 1467, to complete the tomb and deco- 
rations of the chapel by the end of April 1468 for the sum of 50,000 maravedis.* Up to May 
24, 1468, a total of 28,460 was paid to him,” and that is as far as the record goes. Further in- 
formation is contained in a letter which Alonso de Velasco wrote to the prior of Guadalupe on 
August 12, 1475. It seems that Anequin had consented to return to Guadalupe and finish the 
work by August first of that year, after a lapse of seven years, on condition that he be paid for 
extras not included in the contract. Velasco instructed the prior to pay the artist “what is rea- 
sonable and something more so that the work be well done and finished.” That Anequin did 
not keep his promise is evident from Velasco’s will, dated in Seville April, 1476, in which he 
speaks of work in the chapel of St. Anne as unfinished and orders that Anequin be paid to 
complete it. Thus the documents prove what is indicated by the chapel and tomb: that Ane- 
quin never carried his contract to fulfillment. 

Prayer desks may have stood before the effigies in the beginning. The directions for the 
polychromy contain the only reference to them: “Two prayer desks which are to be made, on 
which are to be pillows and books of prayer which should be gilded and the pillows of white 
damask, the tassels and fringe of gold, the books one blue and the other green and the edges of 
the leaves of gold.” The lecterns must have been placed upon the long panel which corre- 
sponds to a sarcophagus, and, if so, the total effect could scarcely have been as satisfactory as at 
present without them. A discussion of the kneeling efhgy in Spain in the fifteenth century I 
have published elsewhere.**> The Velasco effigies however are not as I formerly stated, the first 
Spanish sculptures of the type in the round. An earlier effigy is that of the bishop, Lope de 
Barrientos, now in the General Hospital at Medina del Campo. The bishop’s will of Novem- 
ber 17, 1454 mentions his tomb and statue, then in the Hospital de la Piedad founded by him.” 
Here, therefore, is a kneeling efigy antedating the Velasco tomb by at least thirteen years. In 
relief, the kneeling figure of the deceased is found as far back as the early thirteenth century 
and possibly even before that. Two are in the cloister of Leén Cathedral: the tombs of Juan 


20. Rubio and Acemel, op. cit., p. 208, photo. p. 204. 24. J. M. Quadrado, Valladolid, Palencia y Zamora, 

21. Idem, pp. 206 ff. All of the Guadalupe documents Espafia sus monumentos, Barcelona, 1885, p. 223. I cannot 
are published in full in this article. agree that this statue is in any way related to the school of 

22. Rubio and Acemel, idem, pp. 269-70. The payments Burgos. See Stegmann and Angulo, La escultura de occi- 
total 28,460 and not 38,460. dente, Barcelona, 1926, p. 151. 


23. H. E. Wethey, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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Pérez (+ 1218) and Munio Ponzardi (+ 1240).?5 In both cases the men kneel like donors be- 
side the Virgin and Child, and in type of epitaph these monuments at Ledn are similar to the 
sepulchral reliefs used so frequently in the fifteenth century at Tournai and Mons in Belgium.” 

An understanding of Anequin’s personal style is best obtained by a study of the Madonna 
and angels (Fig. 23) on the Velasco tomb. The sculpture itself, which reflects both here and 
elsewhere the art of Roger van der Weyden, substantiates the documentary information that he 
hailed from Brussels. The drapery arranged in patterns of round folds resembles Roger’s 
graceful manner rather than the massive style of the Van Eycks. The trailing robes of the 
angels with shields evoke memories of, though they do not rival, the superb wood-sculptured 
angels of the Mayer van den Bergh Collection in Antwerp, themselves so reminiscent of 
Roger’s art.’7. The heads, to be sure, are rather chubby and round, recalling the Dutch mas- 
ters more than the great leaders of Flemish painting. Nevertheless, there is a fairly close paral- 
lel to the Christ Child with his fat cheeks in such a painting as Roger’s Madonna and Child in 
Berlin.** Anequin’s Infant Christ fingers the pages of the book in his Mother’s lap, not an un- 
usual motif, a well-known example of which is the Melbourne Madonna of Jan van Eyck.” 
The Madonna herself is a young girl differing in no essential respect from the angels. Like 
them she sways dreamily, her eyes nearly closed. This mood of reverie, which marks the 
détente everywhere, is expressed with equal charm in the two young pages who lean sleepily 
against the door in the back of the niche, their long bobbed hair cut square about their faces. 

Under a tabernacle at each side of the chapel stands an angel in full armor (Figs. 9 and 11). 
The contract specifies that they should be dressed in albs, stoles, and dalmatics of damask, and 
the angel in Egas’ signed drawing (Fig. 5), obviously a study for these statues, wears alb and 
cope. Anequin happily disregarded the contract and substituted young warriors with large 
shields. The one on the gospel side is finely worked with much attention to the detail of the 
chain mail and greaves. The features are fascinating in their ugliness, and the clusters of curls 
which fall down to the shoulders are pleasingly decorative. Some of the polychromy has sur- 
vived: the gilt on the chain mail, the brown underpaint and occasional spots of gold on the 
wings which are made of wood, and the checkerboard of gold and brown on the shield. The 
other angel (Fig. g) is merely blocked out. Although one can distinguish Anequin’s type in 
the head, the statue was weakly begun by some assistant who betrays himself most in the ludi- 
crous hands. The recent coat of whitewash blurs the outlines still more. 


Woop-ScuLpTurRE AT GUADALUPE. 


Among the miscellaneous wood-sculptures in the cloister at Guadalupe are four pieces 
which may be attributed without hesitation to Anequin. These fragments other critics*® have 
already associated with “the stations of the main cloister” erected during the time of the prior 
Fray Juan de Guadalupe (1469-75).** The style of the sculpture corresponds to that period, 
and as we know for a certainty that Anequin was working at Guadalupe in 1467-68 and in 
1478, all facts corroborate the hypothesis. 


The large group of St. John the Evangelist, the Virgin, and Mary, Mother of James (Fig. 


25. Gémez-Moreno, Prov. de Leén, Madrid, 1926, pls. Berlin, 1924, II, pl. XXXVI. 





CCLXXXV, CCLXXXIX. 

26. P. Clemen, Belgische Kunstdenkméler, Munich, 1923, 
I, pp. 269 ff. 

27. M. Konrad, Meisterwerke der Skulptur in Flandern 
und Brabant, Berlin, 1928, pls. XXXVII-XL. 

28. M. J. Friedlander, Die Altniederlindische Malerei, 


29. Friedlander, idem, I, pl. XX. 

30. E. Tormo, Bol. de la Soc. Esp. de Excur., XX (1912), 
p. 194; A. L. Mayer, Eine Golgothagruppe nach Roger van 
der Weyden, der Kunstwanderer, April, 1921, p. 313. 

31. Blanco y Sanchez, “Para la historia del monasterio de 
Guadalupe,” Revista de archivos, XXII (1910), p. 475. 
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7) were part of a Crucifixion which must have been an almost literal copy of a painting by 
Roger van der Weyden. In fact Anequin’s model probably was Roger’s diptych now in the 
Philadelphia Museum (Fig. 13). The posture of the Virgin as she swoons into St. John’s arms, 
is nearly identical in the painting and the sculpture.** St. John gazes transfixed with grief at 
the suffering Christ and clutches the Virgin who sinks to the ground her hands tightly pressed 
together. His cape flies as he steps forward, and the agitation of the other draperies also reflects 
the tenseness of the drama. Although Roger’s design is the better, for he was the greater artist, 
Anequin’s achievement is of an exceptionally high order in both form and dramatic expression. 
The condition of the sculpture is alarming, the paint having begun to scale from the wood, bar- 
ing the coat of gesso underneath. The worst disfigurement occurs on St. John’s neck and face. 
The color composition is based on a juxtaposition of blue and red, accented by white in the 
headdresses and by trimmings of gold. The Virgin wears the customary red dress, blue man- 
tle, and white wimple which has a border of light tan. Her attendant’s red costume is tem- 
pered by the blue lining of her mantle, a gold belt, and a white headdress edged with gold. 
Forming a complement to the women, St. John has a blue robe with gilded belt and a red 
mantle. His hair is dark brown. 

The kneeling Magdalen (Fig. 12) is also derived from Van der Weyden. The Magdalen 
in the famous painting of the Descent from the Cross in the Escorial wrings her hands in 
anguish, the gesture recurring in the Hague Pieta;** Petrus Christus, Dierick Bouts, Hugo van 
der Goes, and Memling adopted the motive, and it is not surprising that Anequin too should 
have borrowed it. Seen in the original with its deep rich color, the statue is emotionally com- 
pelling, even though the broken folds in the lower part lack superior formal organization. 
The Magdalen’s dress and hair are golden brown, the belt and lacing of her bodice gilded. A 
gilded scarf over the left arm is patterned with horizontal stripes of red and black grouped at 
intervals. Another touch of red occurs in the cape which slips to the ground behind her. 

A reconstruction of the original Crucifixion has been approximated, I believe, in the ar- 
rangement shown in Figure 10. In place of the inferior modern Crucifix we should imagine a 
smaller Christ, thin and worn, of the type Roger makes so memorable in his triptych in 
Vienna. There and in many other paintings of the Flemish school a tiny angel floats beneath 
each arm of the cross catching the drops of blood which fall from Christ’s hands. Angels in 
this guise took part in the Guadalupe Crucifixion also. One of them still exists (Fig. 6), a 
partially mutilated work which has escaped the notice of previous writers. The arms and feet 
are broken, and the polychromy has been almost entirely removed. The flat surface on the 
back of the statue proves that it was fastened against the wall. With the aid of this fragment 
it is easy to visualize the original appearance of the Crucifixion. There is no one painting by 
Van der Weyden in which the elements are combined exactly as they were at Guadalupe. We 
had at Guadalupe, however, a Christ and angels as in Roger’s Vienna triptych, the group with 
the Madonna and St. John on the left similar to the Johnson picture in Philadelphia, and the 
Magdalen on the right as in a painting of Roger’s school at Dresden.°* 

It seems almost superfluous to prove that the sculpture under consideration is by Anequin 
de Egas Cueman. One need only compare St. John (Fig. 7) with the warrior angel in stone 
(Fig. 11), and the female figures with the Madonna and angels of the Velasco tomb (Fig. 23) 
to be convinced that the attribution is correct. 


32. Virtually the same composition is seen in a frag- 34. Idem, pl. X. 
ment of a tomb relief published by P. Rolland in Les primi- 35. J. Destrée, Roger de la Pasture, Brussels, 1930, Il, 
tifs tournaisiens, Brussels, 1932, fig. 23. pl. XXVI. 
33. M. J. Friedlander, op. cit., Il, pls. I] and XXXIX. 
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Anequin’s authorship of the half-length group of the Virgin, St. John, and Mary, Mother 
of James (Fig. 14), is much less obvious. The facial types have changed somewhat, and now 
are, indeed, similar to those in Roger van der Weyden’s paintings in contrast with the works 
just discussed, in which the heads do not resemble Roger’s specifically although the composi- 
tion is derived from him. The mood and general style of the half-length group partake so 
thoroughly of Anequin’s spirit that after some hesitation I have become convinced he carved it. 
The costumes and polychromy, so like those of the same characters in the Crucifixion, re- 
enforce the attribution. The scene to which they belonged, as the attitudes of the three saints 
show, was a Holy Sepulchre of life-sized figures similar in composition to numerous works of 
the kind produced by the Burgundian school in the second half of the fifteenth century. In 
Spain the subject was much less popular during this period, the best known examples being 
the wood-sculptures in the Provincial Museum at Vich and the one formerly in Sta. Ana in 
Barcelona.** Anequin’s sculpture was made half-length because the Madonna was in her cus- 
tomary place behind Christ’s recumbent body, her gaze resting upon His face. Very often the 
only statues of a Holy Sepulchre carved full length were those of Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathaea, who usually stand one at His head, the other at His feet. The artist has compre- 
hended profoundly the emotions of his characters. St. John and Mary control their own sorrow 


in their mute solicitude for the Virgin who leans against them numbed into resignation by her 
grief.>? 


DrawIncs. 


The following drawings in the archives at Guadalupe are signed “Egas Cueman”: 

(1) Study of a tomb for Alonso de Velasco (Fig. 4): size 45 cm. by 21 cm. The signature 
and extremely elaborate rubrics, the blank shield sketched above the effigy, the circular 
frame of the shield on the sarcophagus, and the small shield at the upper right are in 
sepia. The rest of the drawing is executed in black ink. 

(2) A standard bearer (Fig. 5): size 30 cm. by 21 cm. Entirely drawn in black ink except 
for the signature and fringe of the standard, which are in sepia. As remarked previously, 
this study for the decoration of the Velascos’ chapel of St. Anne more closely approxi- 
mates the specifications of the contract than the statues executed. 

(3) Plan of the vaulting for the chapel of St. Anne at Guadalupe: size 30 cm. by 21 cm. The 
paper has a watermark consisting of a pair of scales within a circle. The sketch corre- 


sponds exactly to the description given in the contract between Alonso de Velasco and 
Anequin.** 


PUERTA DE Los LEONES. 


The portal of the south transept of Toledo Cathedral (Fig. 15) is known as the Puerta de 
los Leones because of the lions who crouch along the reja holding shields between their paws. 


36. Holy Sepulchres of the sixteenth century are numer- guin I see no justification: Tomb of Condes de Tendilla, 
ous in Spain. Well known are those in the following places: San Ginés, Guadalajara (Tormo, La escultura esp. de la 
San Jerénimo, Granada; Poblet;.in the cathedrals of Toledo edad media, Madrid, 1926, p. 58); Tomb of the Duques de 
and Tarragona; Museum of Fine Arts, Barcelona; Juan de Feria, Sta. Clara, Zafra (J. R. Mélida, Prov. de Caceres, Il, 
Juni’s in the museum at Valladolid; Pedro Millan’s at El p- 196); interior portal on epistle side, El Parral, Segovia 
Garrobo. (A. L. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien, Leipzig, 1928, p. 122); 

37. The statue of the Virgin in the coro called Nuestra Morales tombs, Sta. Clara, Toledo (Garcia Rey, Bol. de la 
Sefiora de Méjico is Hispano-Flemish but later than Ane- Soc. Esp. de Excur., XL [1932], p. 32. Attributed to the 
quin’s time. It is dated 1499. See J. R. Mélida, Prov. de Egas). 


Caceres, Il, p. 157. For the following attributions to Ane- 38. Reproduced by Rubio and Acemel, op. cit., p. 204. 
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It is dedicated to the Virgin who, as the Mater Dolorosa, occupies the trumeau, and whose 
Assumption is shown in the tympanum. On the lintel are two reliefs, the one representing her 
death, the other her funeral procession. In the former (Fig. 2) the twelve apostles have 
assembled from various parts of the earth, and they now await the arrival of Christ who will 
take her soul to heaven. The scene is laid in a contemporary home, the way Flemish painters 
were wont to do it. The funeral includes the episode, as told in the Golden Legend, of the Jew 
whose hands cleaved to the Virgin’s bier when he attempted to throw it to the ground. But 
here two Jews are introduced instead of one, an abnormality which, Professor Post has pointed 
out to me, occurs in Spanish paintings of the fifteenth century at Frémista and Villarroya del 
Campo. It does not seem to be a question of depicting a succession of events simultaneously, 
as is apparently the case in the relief of the same subject of the early fourteenth century on the 
exterior of Notre Dame at Paris.*® Six large statues of apostles flank the doorways of the 
Puerta de los Leones: Sts. Andrew, John, and Peter on the left (Fig. 17); Sts. Paul, James 
Minor, and Matthew on the right (Fig. 19). Still farther back there are on the left Mary 
Salome and Mary Magdalen (Fig. 21); on the right Mary Jacobi and Nicodemus (Fig. 20). 
The identification of these figures presents no difficulties inasmuch as their names are cut into 
their haloes. The Assumption of the Virgin in the tympanum and the bishops and eleven 
reliefs of the outer walls were added centuries later (1785-90), the work of the Toledan sculp- 
tor Mariano Salvatierra.*° That the Virgin of the Assumption replaces a statue of the fifteenth 
century cannot be doubted, as the St. Thomas below, to whom she threw her girdle, belongs 
to the period of 1458-63. Moreover, Parro specifically says that the Virgin was made to replace 
the original statue which had deteriorated badly." 

The voussoirs are devoted alternately to cherubs and to angels playing musical instruments 
or singing. The delightfully natural groups of angels play cymbals, drums, harps, cithers, and 
puff out their cheeks as they earnestly blow their pipes and trumpets. They are to be inter- 
preted as the heavenly host. Their particular arrangement is unusual but not illogical. Musi- 
cal angels are represented commonly enough from the thirteenth century onward, although 
the placing of them in the archivolts is rare. The best precedent for them in Spain occurs in 
the portal of the early fourteenth century at Laguardia, dedicated to the Virgin, and at Deva 
where the Laguardia sculpture is crudely copied.” Here single figures of angels with instru- 
ments occupy the first archivolt, female saints the second, and characters of the Old Testament 
the third.“ 

The iconographic scheme of the Puerta de los Leones (Fig. 15) is without exact parallel so 
far as I can discover. Throughout the early Gothic period portals dedicated to the Virgin with 
the Coronation as the culminating feature are legion.“* Here at Toledo the Coronation is 
omitted, and the final scene is her Assumption. The original statue of the fifteenth century 
was probably, like the extant work, a standing figure. In the tympanum of the early four- 
teenth century in Vitoria Cathedral, the Virgin ascends to heaven upright with Christ Himself 
actually lifting her. But the Assumption is only one of many scenes of her life, with the Coro- 
nation at the summit of four horizontal bands in relief.“ A similar banded tympanum at 


39. E. Male, L’art religieux du XIIl¢ siecle en France, 43. There are some angels holding musical instruments 
Paris, 1910, fig. 123; Post, op. cit., IV, pp. 188, 430. in the outer archivolt of the portal called “La Preciosa” in 
40. Zarco del Valle, Documentos de la catedral de To- the cloister of Pamplona Cathedral. 
ledo, Il, pp. 409-10; S. R. Parro, Toledo en la mano, Toledo, 44. Male, op. cit., p. 290; F. B. Deknatel, “The Thir- 
1857, I, pp. 296-99. teenth Century Sculpture of the Cathedrals of Burgos and 
41. Idem, p. 297. Leén,” Art Bulletin, XVII (1935), p. 340. 
42. G. Weise, Spanische Plastik, Reutlingen, 1927, Il, 45. Weise, II, pls. XXXIV and XXXV. 


pls. LXXIV-LXXVIII. 
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Laguardia, likewise of the early fourteenth century, includes an Assumption in which the 
Virgin is seated in a mandorla and St. Thomas is kneeling below.” The iconography is famil- 
iar in Italian art and especially in Sienese painting of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Probability favors the standing Virgin at Toledo, not only because of the design of the 
architecture but also because the upright figure of the Virgin carried to heaven in a mandorla 
by angels is found repeatedly in Spanish altarpieces of the second half of the fifteenth and still 
more frequently in the sixteenth century.*” The Death of the Virgin on the lintel has ample 
precedent in the early Gothic period, although the naturalistic setting is distinctly new to the 
fifteenth century. The Funeral, on the other hand, in this particular place is rare if not 
unprecedented. 

The truly puzzling feature of the Puerta de los Leones is the inclusion of Nicodemus and 
the three Marys with their vases of ointment (Figs. 20 and 21). They distinctly pertain to the 
events connected with the burial of Christ.” A possible explanation of their presence lies in the 
fact that the Virgin of the trumeau is the elderly Mater Dolorosa. Presumably the intention 
was to represent her at the very time of her Son’s death. Her own Death, Funeral, and As- 
sumption follow in logical sequence. 

The design of the portal is strictly the work of an architect. The mouldings stand out 
prominently and boldly, giving clarity and unity to the composition. The foliate ornament is 
relegated to a subordinate place; and the canopies, though intricate in late Gothic fashion, do 
not err in the direction of too great floridity. The outer moulding of the great arch ending in 
volutes is, of course, an addition of the late eighteenth century. The composition of the Puerta 
de los Leones has nothing in common with the great retable-like facades of the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, such as San Pablo and San Gregorio at Valladolid, Sta. Maria at 
Aranda de Duero, the Puerta del Perdén of Malaga Cathedral, and Sta. Cruz at Segovia. The 
latter are among the most characteristic monuments produced by Spain, the spreading of the 
sculpture over the surface of the wall like a tapestry being a notable case of the adoption of 
Moorish principles of design. The portal at Toledo, on the contrary, has an architectonic 
structure which resembles the early Gothic and Spanish monuments of the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury, such as the Puerta del Bautismo and the Puerta de la Natividad of Seville Cathedral. 

The authorship of the Puerta de los Leones is well certified in a series of documents con- 
cerning the construction which bear the dates 1458 and 1463." On March 3, 1458 “Maestre 
Hanequin of Brussels” is first mentioned, and then as maestro mayor of the cathedral in a pay- 
ment for two tabernacles over the tombs within the “new portal.” That he took no part in the 
sculpture of the portal is proven by the ample documentation to the contrary. It is reasonable 
to believe that Anequin may have furnished the design and possibly even sketches for the 
statues and reliefs. Thus would be explained the uniformity of style in a monument which the 
records show was executed by several different hands. Moreover, the figure style is Flemish 
and not very unlike Anequin’s, although his own sculpture at Guadalupe is easily distinguished 
from this at Toledo. The chief sculptor was Juan Aleman, who received payment for the 
three Marys, Nicodemus, four apostles, and twenty-four of the forty-two voussoirs, chiefly those 
in the first and second archivolts. The three Marys (Figs. 20 and 21) are without question the 
poorest statues in the series, awkwardly posed and lacking the first rudiments of good design. 
The mantle or skirt in each case is pulled up diagonally and stowed against the waist, an 


46. Idem, pl. LXXVII. 49. Zarco del Valle, I, pp. 3-24. Contains all documents 
47. Wethey, op. cit., pp. 75-76. relating to the portal. 
48. Mark 16: 1. 
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arrangement which is a signature of Flemish art and of Flemish influence whether it be in 
Spain or the Lower Rhine. The characteristically Flemish blocking of the folds into what 
should be a decorative arrangement results here in an aimless and ugly tangle. 

To distribute the apostles among their respective authors is more difficult than would be 
suspected at first sight. In March, April, and June 1463 payments were made for eight: for 
four apostles at 3,500 maravedis each to Juan Aleman, for three at the same price to Maestre 
Egas, brother of Anequin, and for one to Francisco de las Cuevas at 3,000 maravedis. We are 
embarrassed then to have only six on the portal, not counting the statuette of St. Thomas for 
which such a price would not have been paid. The Virgin of the trumeau and the non-extant 
Assumption would make the proper number, but it seems unlikely that the Virgin would be 
called an apostle in documents which speak so explicitly of the three Marys with their oint- 
ments, and of Nicodemus by name. Another possibility is that the two other apostles occupied 
the positions on the lower outer buttresses now held by the bishops of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. The objection to this theory is that the original portal is a restricted unit which seems 
never to have had any connection with the outer buttresses. The most likely solution is that 
two of the statues were not used either because of change of plan or dissatisfaction with their 
quality. 

After a careful comparison of the sculptures my conclusion is that Sts. Andrew, John, Peter, 
and Paul (Figs. 15 and 17) should be given to Juan Aleman. Peter and Paul are obviously his 
because of the striking resemblance of the heads to that of Nicodemus, and the similar han- 
dling of the bodies. Andrew shows little variation from the others in type and in manner of 
carving. St. John, though young and beardless, seems to fit into the group on account of the 
drapery style, the swing of the body, and the bend of the head. 

Far superior to the other figures are the statues of St. James Minor, St. Matthew, and the 
Virgin (Figs. 18 and 19). The long slim countenance of St. James has a mild beneficent ex- 
pression usually associated with the head of Christ and decidedly unlike the lined and wrinkled 
faces of Sts. Peter, Paul, Andrew, and Matthew. Indeed the symmetrical waves of his soft hair 
and beard give the head an idealism which one would expect in a work of the Renaissance 
rather than of the late Gothic. The postures of St. James, St. Matthew, and the Virgin display a 
natural ease and grace which are notably absent in the other statues. The pictorial treatment 
of St. Matthew’s garments is in the most florid late Gothic manner. Light and shade play 
over the rumpled mantle skilfully patterned in a maze of rounded folds set at seemingly casual 
angles. His wrinkled face closely resembles Nicodemus’, yet the quality of the whole statue is 
so much finer that Juan Aleman seems to me excluded as the possible sculptor. 

The masterpiece of the portal is unquestionably the Mater Dolorosa. The body is pleas- 
ingly draped, notwithstanding a lack of clarity in the passages at the lower right. The chief 
motif in the design is the edge of the cope which falls straight and then curves down the 
front in two reversed diagonals. Her beautiful face modelled in smooth rounded planes has 
strength, sorrow, and humility. | 

By a process of elimination the Virgin, St. James Minor, and St. Matthew should be attrib- iI 
uted to Maestre Egas, brother of Anequin. Payments to him mention three apostles and four . 
groups of angels. The latter it is impossible to assign without an individual photograph of each 
of the forty-two voussoirs.°° In the foregoing division of the sculpture we are leaving alto- 
gether out of account Francisco de las Cuevas, an unknown personality who was reimbursed 





50. In the documents the voussoirs are distributed as Maestre Egas, 4; Fernando Chacén, 2. Six of these were 
follows: Juan Alemdn, 24; Francisco de las Cuevas, 12; repaired, perhaps because of a slight change in plan. 
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for one apostle. We have no other certain work from the hand of Anequin’s brother which 
would resolve the problem more convincingly. It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
Maestre Egas who was employed on the choir screen of Toledo Cathedral thirty years later in 
1490-93 was the same man.‘* The sculpture of the latter monument is altogether inferior and 
has no direct connection with the style of the Puerta de los Leones. 

The very uniformity in the style of the portal makes it inadvisable to be dogmatic in ascrib- 
ing subordinate details to specific sculptors. The statuettes beneath the life-sized statues are 
the mediocre products of various assistants.** The reliefs of the Death and Funeral of the 
Virgin, because of interlocking relationships, seem to be by the hand of Juan Aleman. He 
received payments on February 7, 1463, in addition to those already mentioned, for sculpture 
on the interior facade of the portal (Fig. 16): ten images which he made for the peanas of 
the tombs.’ The tomb at the left was rebuilt in the sixteenth century as a memorial to Alonso 
de Rojas Sandoval, but three pieces of the early sculpture remain partially hidden in the rear 
of the niche. The one on the right of the doors is still intact minus the efiigy. Difficulty arises 
in the interpretation of the word peana (pedestal) which in the contract for the Illescas tomb 
at Guadalupe means the sarcophagus. The figure style of the one sarcophagus still extant at 
Toledo is like that of the Puerta de los Leones and in particular the reliefs on the lintel. The 
familiar diagonal folds of the Flemish school are prominent in both cases. The sculpture of 
the tomb is plainly unfinished as well as badly defaced, facts which, added to the missing link 
of the destroyed tomb on the left, make it hazardous to say exactly what Juan did here. It is 
possible, though improbable, that the peanas refer to groups of figures against the wall within 
the recesses of which there are eight in the tomb on the right. They embody the same style 
as the other sculpture, though below Juan’s standard in quality. In any event all of this sculp- 
ture is the work of the men who were employed on the Puerta de los Leones. Likewise are 
the statuettes under canopies on the upper sides of both tombs, the Risen Christ of the trumeau, 
the large figure high up at the right, and the Tree of Jesse over the doorways. 

The Tree of Jesse (Figs. 16 and 22), carved in wood, has been repainted in recent years with 
the result that some of the figures have a rather modern look.’ The gray costumes with gold 
borders and the gilded tree stand against a solid blue background. If we discount the paint, 
the ancestors of the Virgin are treated with the same realism as the beardless and toothless old 
apostles at the right in the Death of the Virgin (Fig. 2). Jesse is the exact counterpart of St. 
Andrew (Fig. 17), and the Virgin is identical with Mary, Mother of James (Fig. 20), the latter 
documented as Juan Aleman’s work. Further support for an attribution of the Jesse Tree to 
Juan Aleman is a payment to him for “two half-length images which are in the corners of the 
arch of the new portal above mentioned, each valued at one thousand maravedis.” The above 
may refer to the men with banderoles at the corners of the arch enclosing the Tree of Jesse 
(Fig. 16). It does not say whether these statues were on the interior or exterior of the portal, 
but there is no extant sculpture on the outside (Fig. 15) with which the payment could be 
concerned. To judge by the style alone, there can be no doubt that Juan was the chief artist 
of the Jesse Tree although he certainly had assistants. The documents of the Puerta de los 


51. Zarco del Valle, op. cit., I, pp. 25-26. David and Solomon by Copin, and the Renaissance decora- 
52. The statuettes of the Cardinal Virtues beneath the tion were added in 1539. See Pérez Sedano, op. cit., p. 49. 
Virgin are Franco-Flemish in iconography and similar in 55. The Tree of Jesse is a north European subject which 
that respect to the Virtues of John II’s tomb at Miraflores. is found on a few other Spanish monuments of the period: 
See Wethey, op. cit., p. 36, and Male, L’art religieux de la the retable by Gil de Siloe and Diego de la Cruz in Burgos 
fin du moyen-dge en France, Paris, 1925, p. 315. Cathedral (circa 1486-92); the choir stalls of Leén Cathe- 


53. Zarco del Valle, idem, I, p. 4. dral (circa 1467-81); the tomb of Juan de Grado in Zamora 
54. The Coronation of the Virgin by Gregorio Vigarni, Cathedral (circa 1507). 
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Leones, which contain references to four figure-sculptors and sixteen carvers of ornament, are 
eloquent testimony that mediaeval monuments were usually done by several men in collabora- 
tion. To Juan also, on consideration of the Tree of Jesse, should be assigned a stone relief in 
exactly the same manner: the kneeling figure of King John II in the Capilla de los Reyes 
Nuevos. The sculpture is daubed with modern paint, and the bracket on which it rests was 
added in the sixteenth century at the time of the rebuilding of the chapel. 

Juan Aleman cannot be traced further than the above monuments at Toledo.** His art is 
completely Flemish, formed without doubt by his association with Maestre Anequin of Brus- 
sels. Indeed, the name AlemAn does not obviate the possibility that Juan himself was Flemish, 
inasmuch as the adjective alemdn (German) seems to have been applied loosely to northerners 
in general. 

These two men, Anequin de Egas Cueman and Juan Aleman, were the first in Toledo and 
among the earliest in Spain to exhibit in sculpture that late Gothic style which reflects the art 
of the great Flemish painters of the fifteenth century. Other northerners followed them, and 
the Hispano-Flemish style held sway until the sixteenth century and then lingered a few years 
more. The name Egas flourished through a whole dynasty of artists, descendants, though we 
do not know the exact relationships, of Anequin and his brother, Maestre Egas. They be- 
longed to the new and later age of the Renaissance.’ *° 


56. He is mistakenly said to be identical with Juan Guas 
in Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler Lexikon, X1X. 

57- In addition to the bibliography already cited, the 
following books and articles have been consulted: J. Altadill, 
“Artistas exhumados,” Bol. de la com. de mon. de Navarra, 


chronik, XXIV (1912/13), pp. 531-33; A. L. Mayer in 
Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler Lexikon, X (1914); A. Ponz, 
Viage de Espana, Madrid, 1787, 1; Quadrado and de la 
Fuente, Castilla la nueva, Espatia sus monumentos, Bar- 
celona, 1886, III, pp. 185-87; G. Rubio, Historia de N. 





XV (1922), pp. 66-71; Cedn Bermudez, Diccionario, Ma- 
drid, 1800, II; B. I. Gilman, Catalogue of Sculpture, Thir- 
teenth to Fifteenth Centuries, Hispanic Society, New York, 
1932; Maria Gémez-Moreno, Breve historia de la escultura 
esp., Madrid, 1935, p. 44; A. L. Mayer, “Die Zeichnungen 
und Skulpturen des Anequin Egas in Guadalupe,” Kunst- 


Sefiora de Guadalupe, Barcelona, 1926. 

58. Sources for the figures illustrating this article follow: 
Figs. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 35, 17, 28, 19, 20, 213, 22, and 
23: Arxiv Mas; Figs. 3, 12, 14 and 16: Rodriguez; and Fig. 
13: courtesy of the John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia. 
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A GROUP OF CATALAN 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY CHURCHES 


By EDWARD L. MILLS 


“J'ai toujours considéré l'étude des profils 
comme la base la plus sérieuse de Varchitecture . . .” 


Lefévre-Pontalis 


OTHING is more characteristic of Catalan Gothic churches than their lack of a set- 

tled vocabulary of details. The region was of no more than moderate extent even by 

mediaeval standards; it enjoyed a high degree of racial and political unity, and 

evolved in architecture its peculiar and homogeneous types of plan and elevation, 
together with consistent habits of decoration. Yet detail remained relatively diverse. There 
was, for one thing, no moment when a single repertory of profiles prevailed, unless it be after 
1400 or so, when “prismatic” mouldings were usual. Anomalous or capricious forms, particu- 
larly for vaulting ribs, were inevitably commoner in the small or provincial buildings, and 
more frequent in the thirteenth century than in the fourteenth. But since great freedom in 
this respect occurs even in important monuments such as the cathedrals of Palma de Mallorca, 
Barcelona, and Tortosa, it is plain that the habit was not confined to early or remote or minor 
work. Just as the main course of the Catalan Gothic was so happily conditioned by vigorous 
Romanesque antecedents, so profiles were apt to owe much to older forms; and this tendency 
is quite apparent in the four churches grouped together in the present study. 

These four—the three parish churches Santa Maria of Guimera, Sant Miquel of Espluga de 
Francoli, and Santa Maria of Castellé de Farfanya, and the Franciscan church at Montblanch— 
have all been assigned dates, somewhat loosely and unsatisfactorily." The purpose here is to 
locate them in a more secure chronological position, with the style of details as the central evi- 
dence, as well as to examine their architectural character. 

Santa Maria of Guimera is said to have been built in the fourteenth century, partly paid for 
by a certain Guerau Alemany and his wife Guévara de Rocaberti, whose heraldic insignia 
figure on the colonnettes of the portal.’ 

Sant Miquel, the parish church of Espluga de Francoli until abandoned in favor of the 
larger modern one which stands diagonally opposite it, is usually dated in the late twelve hun- 
dreds. An inscribed stone in the south flank escaped my notice, but is quoted as reading: 
“Sep:na...an-no dni:m:ce: . . . ~hoc:opera:-petris: . et. ..-. . . magistro.”> One 
writer gives a precise date, 1297, which was once decipherable on this stone, and assumes that 
it refers to the building.* Another author, repeating this date, gratuitously takes it as the year 


1. Proper names are given in Catalan unless they are nista de Catalunya, XLIII (1933), p. 9. 
too familiar in Castilian form to bear changing. Monu- 3. L. M. Soler y Puig, in Associacié catalanista d’excur- 
ments intact until recently are assumed to be so still and sions cientificas, VIII (1884), p. 16. 
spoken of in the present tense. 4. Arco del Angel, in Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y 


2. P. Casades y Gramatxes, in Butlleti del centre excursio- museos, V1 (Jan.—June 1902), p. 367. 
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of the completion of the church.’ Unquestionably the inscription, though in its present muti- 
lated state it is little better than meaningless, roughly associates the building with the thir- 
teenth century. But a stretch of wall from that century need not be more than a very small 
portion of the church, which may still fall essentially into the following century, and the more 
so if the late year 1297 was rightly reported. Furthermore, the inscription itself, though it 
mentions stones and a master, does not refer clearly to this building or to any other. Even 
supposing “opera” to allude to the church, as a substitution for the usual “opus”, the word 
“hoc” cannot be read with it. May not the stone, in fact, be a sepulchral one, and “sep” be for 
“sepultura” or even for “sepulchrum”, to be construed with “hoc”?° We derive from it in any 
case only the information that the church is not earlier than the thirteenth century, in other 
words no more than the structure itself testifies at a glance. 

For Sant Francesch, the church of the Minorites at Montblanch, the dates recorded are no 
surer. Barraquer tells us that the convent was founded in 1287 and remarks that the building 
agrees in style with this epoch.’ Sr. Palau quotes Feliu de la Penya to the effect that the con- 
struction was carried out in 1286-1287 at the expense of the citizens; he adds that the monastery 
is mentioned in the will made in 1253, of Elisenda de Falcs, chatelaine of La Guardia, a will 
included in the archives of La Guardia, removed to Tarragona.* The fate of Sant Francesch, 
which was damaged during the religious turmoils of a century ago, then abandoned, and later 
converted into an alcohol factory, has seemed an unhappy one until recent events recalled the 
fact that a disaffected Spanish church may have more hope of preservation than one in which 
the cult has been continuously served. 

As for Castellé de Farfanya, one of Catalonia’s tireless though fugitive excursionists reports, 
with the customary omission of the source of the statement, that although some documentary 
proofs seem to have been produced of the existence of the parish church Santa Maria in 1341, 
its construction has been attributed to Pere d’Aragé, who was Count of Urgell from 1347 to 
1408.° 

The sites of these four buildings are scattered rather widely within the adjoining provinces 
of Tarragona and Lérida. Espluga is situated at a third of the distance from the seaport Tarra- 
gona to the inland city of Lérida on the Segre; it lies on the river Francoli, which enters the 
Mediterranean at Tarragona; and it is principally known to travellers for its proximity to the 
ruins of Poblet. A few miles downstream is the larger town of Montblanch. Inland from 
these places, no important waterway leads to Lérida. But some distance to the northwest of 
Montblanch in the direction of Cervera, the river Corp flows westward to the Segre, which it 
enters well above Lérida. On the Corp is located Guimera, which can never have been too easy 
to reach from any large center. It had some artistic connection with the history of Cervera;"° 


5. A. Palau y Dulcet, Guia de la Conca (de Barbara), 7. (C. Barraquer y Roviralta, Las casas de religiosos en 
1932, p. 130. Catalufia, 1906, I, p. 530. 
6. The commonest formula, however, was one with “hi 8. A. Palau y Dulcet, Guia de Montblanch, 1931, p. 104. 





jacet.” Numerous alternatives were in use, but phrases with 
“sepultura” and “sepulchrum” seem not to have been regu- 
‘larly employed before c. 1600. Without pretending to have 
made exhaustive search, I can give only the following earlier 
analogies: “. . . in hoc sepulcro . ” on the St. Eularia 
arca of 1339 in Barcelona crypt (J. Mas, Notes historiques 
del bisbat de Barcelona, Vill, 1911, p. 37); a tomb in 
Lérida cathedral, dated 1370, which after the name of the 
deceased proceeds, “Sepultus q. est hic in capella. . . 

(J. Bergés, La catedral vella de Lleida, 1928, footnote 
p. 126); and a bilingual tomb in the same cathedral, of 
c. 1477 (?), inscribed, “Beati mortii qui in Dno. moriuntur. 
Sepultura de la noble senyora Joana Despes . . .” (idem, 
footnote p. 146). 


9. J. Roig y Font, in Butll. del cent. exc. de Cat., 
XXXIX (1919), p. 221. The Geografia general de Cata- 
lunya, Provincia de Lleyda also says (p. 216) that Pere 
d’Aragé began the Castellé church. 

10. Or did so if Durdn’s assimilation of the Borrassd- 
school altarpieces from Cervera and Guimera comprises suffi- 
cient evidence of such connection (A. Duran y Sanpere, 
L’art antic a l’esglesia de Santa Maria de Cervera, 1922, 
pp. 18 ff.); Professor Post discusses this matter (C. R. Post, 
A History of Spanish Painting, Il, 1930, pp. 379 ff.). Else- 
where Duran refers (Los retablos de piedra, 1, 1932, pp. 
61-62 and 143) to sculptural relations between Cervera and 
Guimera, though of a somewhat indirect kind. 
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but to approach it from that place means crossing several hills and streams, whereas the 
traveller from Montblanch, though he has farther to go, is in a measure assisted to Guimera 
by various tributaries of the Francoli spreading fanwise toward it through the hills. Castellé 
de Farfanya is considerably removed from these other communities, lying as it does beyond the 
Segre, close to the Aragonese border. But though remote and not very large, Castellé could 
communicate readily with Balaguer to the southeast, and Balaguer is connected by the Segre 
with the still more important Lérida below it. 

Guimera is a normal enough Spanish hill town, its church high above the river. At Castellé 
the whole village is in the valley; the church stands back of it far above the housetops at a level 
slightly below the remains of the castle, much as at Balaguer and Lérida and almost as spec- 
tacular. Montblanch and Espluga are in the lowland of the Conca de Barbara, and their prin- 
cipal churches stand on urban squares. 


All four of these buildings represent the one-naved variety of church which was so con- 
stantly in Catalan favor." Each of them seems to have been built in the first place as merely 
a nave and apse and to have acquired at various later dates, sometimes perhaps in the Renais- 
sance, its lateral and apsidal chapels. Such obvious junctures in the masonry as those in the apse 
at Espluga (Fig. 1) are rare, but the subsequent additions plainly betray themselves as such. 
In no case do these chapels conform wholly in style to the main fabric or to one another. In 
no case were they added in every bay. Only at Espluga do they occur between the buttresses 
all around the apse; here one of them was so lofty as to demand the sacrifice of part of the 
central apsidal window over it. Sant Francesch of Montblanch (Fig. 5) has a chapel in each 
side of the first apsidal bay, and the Castellé church (Fig. 3) had at one time a similarly dis- 
posed pair of chapels which at a later time were walled off from the apse. At Guimera chapels 
appear in the nave only (Fig. 10). All these additions are rectangular in plan, whether square 
or oblong, with the exception of the two apsidal ones in the Montblanch church: those have 
polygonal ends. In details they show much diversity, and almost as much in respect to widths, 
depths, and heights. In the Franciscan building there was some degree of correspondence 
between one or another chapel and its fellow directly across the nave, but even there such 
correspondence was only partial. 

Each of the three parish churches comprises a five-sided apse and a nave of three bays. 
These bays are nearly square in plan at Guimera and Castellé, whereas at Espluga their width 
across the church is about half again as great as their dimension on the major axis. Generous 
rectangles like these, as distinct from the narrow ones normal in France, were slow to go out 
of Catalan fashion. Surely a heritage from the native Romanesque, their use was presumably 
encouraged by the ease with which they were vaulted; but their effect of simple breadth can 
reasonably be supposed an additional recommendation to the Mediterranean taste of those who 
built them.” 

Sant Francesch of Montblanch belongs to another category of plans. It is one of the large 
family of Catalan churches in which the apses were vaulted, but the naves spanned by pointed 
transverse arches carrying gabled timber roofs. Montblanch was singularly populous with 
members of this family; besides Sant Francesch, it included at least five others.'* They all re- 


11. See especially P. Lavedan, L’architecture gothique like La Seo d’Urgell. In Catalonia, as in many parts of 





religieuse en Catalogne, Valence et Baléares, 1935, pp. 61 ff. 

12. They cannot, as in Italy or Germany, be a legacy 
from the alternate system which the Catalans avoided even 
for pronouncedly Italianate structures of the Romanesque 


France, the square or near-square bays had accompanied sys- 
tems of various kinds, including banded barrel vaults. 

13. Sant Miquel, Sant Margal, the hospital chapel Santa 
Magdalena, and the convents of La Mercé and La Serra. 
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ceived in time—perhaps mainly or all in the seventeenth century—false vaulting of light plas- 
tered tile, as did many other churches of their kind. One section of the pseudo-vaulting had 
fallen away in Sant Francesch when the accompanying photograph was taken (Fig. 14). 
Nonetheless, in spite of the difference in method of roofing from our three parish churches, the 
monastic church at Montblanch is less unlike them than might at first be supposed. M. Lave- 
dan has demonstrated the intimate relation between the vaulted and unvaulted classes of single- 
naved structure in this part of the world. And as for the plan of Sant Francesch it is as if the 
three bays of Espluga’s nave had each been bisected by a transverse arch, so that in the two in- 
teriors there is approximately the same proportion of nave to apse. 

In all cases the fenestration is scant and irregular. The openings were often of later con- 
struction than surrounding parts, and many were subsequently blocked partly or wholly. 
Aside from those in chapels, windows were introduced only in the following places: at the 
Montblanch church, in all five bays of the apse, on the north side of the nave in the second and 
fourth bays numbered from east to west,"* on the south side of the nave in the fourth bay, and 
over the western door; at Espluga, in the three extreme bays of the apse, and in the second and 
third bays on the south wall of the nave; at Castellé, in the three central apsidal walls, in the 
first nave bay on the north, and in the form of small oculi over the south and west doors; at 
Guimera, in four of the apsidal bays but not the axial one, and in the west front. 

The high vaults are supported differently in the several cases. At Sant Francesch they are 
carried in all instances by a single shaft which is stopped at a corbel ten or twelve feet from the 
floor (Fig. 14). At Espluga the transverse ribs and the radiating branches in the apse are simi- 
larly prolonged, but the corbels are not all placed at the same level and none is so low as those 
of Montblanch; the other ribs rest on corbels at the point of spring (Fig. 12). At Castellé the 
transverse and apsidal ribs start from shafts that rise from the floor; the diagonals spring from 
corbels (Fig. 7). At Guimera all ribs are on corbels (Fig. 8); the attachment of these to the 
walls is considered in a later paragraph. 

Tribunes, or raised choirs, were ultimately built across the western bay in each of these 
buildings, unless there was none at Montblanch where a modern brick wall has disfigured the 
area in question. Such tribunes were an all but universal revision in churches of the region 
during the periods of late Gothic and Renaissance, as they were elsewhere in Spain. 

Three of these churches were provided with lateral portals as well as western ones. The 
old Romanesque feature of the side entrance not infrequently survived in the Gothic of Cata- 
lonia. The later style seldom or never suppressed the western door entirely, but this might, as 
earlier, be equalled or surpassed in architectural importance by a lateral one. If, however, the 
Romanesque side portal was apt to be on the south, its Gothic counterpart seems to have been 
indifferently northern or southern. It happens at both Espluga and Castellé to be southern. 
Sant Francesch has the door on each side: that on the north issues to a street; the other gave 
exit to a cloister, destroyed a number of years ago, which lay along the Epistle flank."’ It is not 
impossible that the Guimera church also had formerly a south door. Its south side is at present 
encumbered by a somewhat confused cluster of subsidiary structures, none of them accessible 
from without. But beside the southeast portion of the church lies a terraced area devoid of ap- 
parent meaning: it is of illogical form for a mere retaining mass, and perhaps it once com- 
municated with the interior of the building and with the street a short distance below. 


14. Actually, Sant Francesch had its altar to the south, church, Santa Maria, is satisfactorily directed (toward the 
and faced north on the square. Spanish Gothic churches in southeast); the rest go any way. For further remarks on 
general were oriented perhaps as faithfully as those of any orientation, v. E. Tormo in III Congreso de historia de la 
other European region in the same period. But Montblanch Corona de Aragén, 1923, I, p. 8. 


happened to be chaotic in this respect. The principal 15. Palau, Guia de Montblanch, p. 110. 
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It is, on the other hand, disputable whether the south doors at Espluga and at Castellé may 
not represent departures from the original plans. Both are manifestly later than the walls 
which they pierce. Outside the one at Espluga was built a sheltering roof on a depressed arch 
which spans the distance between two buttresses. Certainly both door and shelter are of late 
fourteenth century or fifteenth century style; yet the inside of the opening, an unadorned aper- 
ture, does not show evidence of rehandling. Castellé’s south door, again, is unmistakably later 
than the principal portions of the church (Fig. 13) ; but it is surmounted by a relieving arch to 
all appearances contemporary with the wall itself. If this arch once crowned an external niche 
—to protect, it might be, a tomb, as in the north wall of the nave at Vallbona de les Monges, 
such a niche can hardly have escaped projecting awkwardly inside the church, as the wall at 
Castellé is far from massive. The conclusion seems to be that there was always some sort of 
door at this point. Furthermore, the western door—now blocked—is the plainest of openings, 
with an unmoulded semicircular head; and it would be uncommonly small for a principal en- 
trance, especially an only one. The reason for what thus appears to be renewal of the side door 
in the cases of Castell6 and Espluga is not easy to surmise. As for Castellé, the later version 
may simply reflect a natural desire for a doorway more pretentious and ornamental than a pre- 
sumed earlier one; but the Espluga example is modest enough. It is conceivable that the erec- 
tion of western tribunes, with accompanying stairs, turned over adjacent western doors to the 
exclusive use of clergy, so making it advisable to enlarge and emphasize other doors for the 
faithful. It would be difficult, however, to sustain such a conclusion with arguments from 
other Catalan churches. 

In the form of towers and their placing, the Catalan mediaeval church showed extreme 
variety from first to last. Espluga’s tower, smaller in both width and depth than the bays of 
the nave, is poised a little disconcertingly over the front part of the church, only its west wall 
coinciding with a major division of the plan below (Fig. 4). Its round-headed windows agree 
(as in the west door at Guimera) with that tone of belated Romanesque which suffuses so 
much Gothic art in Catalonia; in that region, indeed, the semicircular arch lost favor in the 
Gothic era hardly more than it did in central Italy. Guimera’s tower adjoins the facade on the 
north (Fig. 2). Here also the round-headed windows could in themselves be accounted 
Gothic; but the stringcourses, a scotia crowned by a torus, indicate the Renaissance or later, and 
argue a completion, addition, or rebuilding above the lowest string. Castellé has an octagonal 
tower which partly overhangs the space within, but in a manner less surprising than at Espluga 
because the suspended part is smaller, corresponding approximately to the area determined by 
three consecutive sides of the octagon (Fig. 6). This tower rises over the south wall to the 
rear of the lateral door, its center halfway between the first and second divisions of the nave. 
It is in a Renaissance style, and is said to be of nineteenth century date."® But presumably 
there had originally been a tower of some kind: a Catalan Gothic church on the scale of this 
one, and towerless, would have been unique, or nearly so. 

Sant Francesch of Montblanch is more puzzling with regard to towers. One spindly mass 
stands near the apse of the church; when the building became a factory, this tower was put to 
use as the chimney which its appearance must always have suggested. The belfry stage looks 
not quite homogeneous with the rest and may belong to a later period; but the main part is 
certainly contemporary with the church: it is of precisely the same type of masonry as that of 
the church wall to which it is juxtaposed, and its stone courses are bonded in with that. With 
a belfry accounted for on the north, it is therefore strange to discover that one of the buttresses 


16. About 1875: Roig y Font, loc. cit. 
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on the opposite side of the apse rises into another bell cage in the form of an espadafia. The 
top of this has been disfigured, but the lower portion shows no sign of an alteration of a but- 
tress, previously normal, to accommodate a later superstructure.'? The attenuated northern 
tower completes a resemblance, in any case noticeable, between this church of the Franciscan 
order at Montblanch and that of the Carmelites in Barcelona, which is extant today only in 


drawings.”* 


One might be tempted to seek a connection between the two, if it were not for the 
fact that the chapels, elements indispensable to the likeness, were plainly accretions at Mont- 
blanch, whereas in the other case there is no good reason to suppose them so. This monument 
of the capital had a tower of the same form as that of the Montblanch Franciscans, and in the 
same position relative to the church."® Its apsidal roof was, like that at Montblanch, at a level 
slightly different from that of the nave—though higher, not lower. This prompts the question 
whether it may not itself have been of the same family of churches with timber-covered naves, 
and have received a later vaulting of tile and plaster. A wooden roof was admitted during 
about the same years for the nave of Santa Agata in Barcelona. Santa Agata is small, but was a 
royal chapel and built with cost and care. Could not the Carmelites have adopted the same 
scheme? On this question, Santa Maria of Guimera offers a comment, if not a solution of it: it 
is entirely vaulted, at the same level throughout, and to all appearances the vaults belong to a 
single campaign; yet the roof rises a little higher over the apse than elsewhere. Both in this 
example and in that of the Carme of Barcelona, is it possible that the builders reproduced an 
appearance familiar to them from numerous churches in which the internal covering was not 
uniform? No longer logical except as providing emphasis at the head of the church, the roof 
in two levels would thus have had at least the sanction of tradition. 

On the roof of the apse at Espluga, over the point of intersection of the apsidal vaulting ribs, 
rises a small tapering spike of stone, about three feet in height, octagonal, with crocket-like 
projections adorning the angles. This curious feature recalls the small octagonal belfry or tur- 
ret in a similar position on the parish church of Santa Coloma de Queralt.”° 


Reveals of the type represented by the diagrammatic plan “A” (Fig. 15) are found in all 
windows of our churches of Espluga, Montblanch, and Castelld, if exception is made of the 
very simple splays and right angles which were used for the tower openings and for the little 
window near the southeast angle at Espluga. In some cases the section is just that of “A”, 
aside from slight differences in proportion and angle. Or this basic form may be varied: it is 
doubled, for example, in the oculi at Castell6. Guimera church shows simply an unbroken 
splay in its only surely original window, namely the one in the principal facade; this opening 
lacks, if it ever had, tracery. In the same building the eastern windows have plainly been 
altered, and some of them still later filled with masonry. But there seem never to have been 
openings in the nave (although one chapel is windowed), nor in the central bay of the apse. 


17. In the view of Espluga church from the southeast, 
another espadafa is visible; but this, one assumes, has noth- 
ing to do with the original construction. Palau (Guia de 


manica a Catalunya, Ill, 1918, pp. 423 ff.); there, however, 
it appears in photographs to be pretty obviously later than 
the church itself, whether or not it may be a rebuilding. 








Montblanch, p. 110) surmises that the belfry stage of the 
Sant Francesch tower has been rebuilt, which may be. 

18. Discussed and illustrated in Barraquer, op. cit. and 
Lavedan, op. cit. 

19. But not the espadaiia on. the opposite side. There is 
some likeness between the northern towers of these churches 
and the tower on the south side of the Templars’ church at 
Gardeny, near Lérida (discussed and illustrated in J. Puig y 
Cadafalch, Falguera, Goday y Casals, L’arquitectura ro- 





The principal portion of the town of Espluga had been in 
the possession of the Templars from 1252 to 1307 (Palau, 
Guia de la Conca, pp. 120-121; J. Miret y Sans, Les cases de 
templers y hospitalers en Catalunya, 1910, pp. 199-203). 
20. It may well have been intended to fulfill a static 
function; compare the weighting of vaults at the cathedral 
of Palma de Mallorca by massive piles of stone over the 
crossings of the ribs (v. J. Rubid y Bellver, La catedral de 
Mallorca, 1922, p. 18). 











ic. 7—Castello de Farfanya, ¥ 1G. 8—Guimera, Santa Maria, Fic. 9—Montblanch, Sant 
Santa Maria, Interior Interior Francesch, principal portal 





Fic. 10—Guimera, parish church Santa Maria, Fic. 11—Vallbona de les Monges, South Tran- 
from the East sept vaulting, and part of Crossing 





Fic. 12 
detail between apse and nave Santa Maria, South Door Francesch, Interior 





Espluga de Francoli, ¥1c. 13—Castello de Farfanya, Fic. 14—Montblanch, Sant 
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Unless the doors are flung wide, scarcely anything is visible without artificial light in the in- 
terior at Guimera, dark even for a Spanish church. 

The tracery at Sant Francesch, Espluga, and Castellé is for the most part of the simplest de- 
scription, employing pairs of trefoiled lancets under single quatrefoils. In the two former 
places it is of a type transitional between plate and bar tracery. Sant Francesch received in ad- 
dition, over the front portal, a window larger and manifestly later than the rest; it is perhaps of 
the late fourteenth century:** the nature of the stonework around it suggests that the pre- 
sumed original which it replaced had been smaller. The tracery in this later window makes 
liberal use of the spherical triangle, a form absent from the other openings in the church and 
from those at Castellé, though sparingly used at Espluga. 

A more complex sort of tracery fills the two oculi at Castell6. It consists of two versions of 
the stellar pattern, the so-called “seal of Solomon,” of which the best known example in Spain 
is in the western rose of Burgos. A design of the same character, included in the tracery of the 
cloister at the old cathedral of Lérida, could be plausibly dated somewhere in the 1330's; but 
arguments from many other eastern Spanish designs would be necessary for the support of 
such a dating, and they can be waived inasmuch as the matter does not concern the date of the 
church proper at Castell6. The tracery there may of course be later than the oculi themselves, 
and is the more likely to be so (though I think not much later) in that it is a little at odds in 
scale and character with that in the windows of the apse. 

None of the tracery goes far for dating our churches, save for its being of a kind normally 
associated in Catalonia with the years before about 1375. It is otherwise with the reveals of the 
type “A.” This type was common in the native Gothic of the late twelfth century and the first 
half of the thirteenth. Lérida cathedral had it, and the nave of Tarragona. It appeared in the 
monastic churches of Vallbona de les Monges and Santes Creus, in the provinces of Lérida and 
Tarragona respectively, and in another fine early convent, that of San Cugat del Vallés in the 
province of Barcelona. It is rare after the middle of the thirteenth century. It is sometimes 
surmounted on the exterior by plain areas of wall, at other times accompanied by the label 
moulding, resting on small corbels, which in time became an almost ubiquitous complement of 
Catalan Gothic windows. This label is lacking in all earlier portions of our four buildings, 
and is not frequent in the later ones. It is found over the western window of Sant Francesch, 
and again in the southern pair of lateral chapels at Castell6 in the bay preceding the apse—an 
additional reason for regarding these chapels, even though they differ only slightly from the 
main fabric in their internal detail, as posterior to it. 


In the principal portals there is greater homogeneity than in the windows. Only Castellé 
diverges; its baldly simple western door has been mentioned above, likewise its southern door, 
an addition of the late Gothic. In the remaining three churches the common bond is singu- 
larly well marked in the western portals. In familiar early Gothic fashion the projections and 
hollows of the mouldings are contained within the controlling outline of a series of orders re- 
ceding regularly on a rectangular plan (as at “B” of the diagram). In elevation the archivolts 
describe bluntly pointed arches departing but hesitantly from the semicircular. On the capitals 
at Sant Francesch is spread severe architectonic foliage scarcely Gothic in character (Fig. 12). 
Such carving is thoroughly in keeping with the sturdy style of our churches. It is not unlike 
that of the capitals in the interior of Santa Agata at Barcelona, a building probably finished by 


21. Barraquer (op. cit., p. 530) says it is fourteenth century; its appearance confirms this. 
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1319.’ The corresponding decoration at Espluga takes the form of grotesque figures, now worn 
nearly beyond recognition. The Guimera doorway bears on its capitals not only stiff and sparse 
foliage, but small heraldic shields and scattered human heads. The heads, primitive in their 
simplicity, resemble the ones in the corbels under the cornice of the facade overhead, as those 
in turn recall similar features of the earlier middle ages. The modest sculpture of all these por- 
tals, akin to typical Romanesque carving in its conventions, bespeaks a common period for the 
three cases in question. 

All three doorways include in jambs and archivolts the unit “B.” At Guimera this unit is 
merely repeated several times, though sometimes with a fillet on each torus instead of on the 
central one only. At Espluga and Montblanch it alternates with a smaller unit; the resulting 
double motive, shown at “C” of the diagram, is then itself reduplicated.** The thirteenth cen- 
tury had used substantially the combination “B,” but rather differently proportioned and with 
no fillets, at Poblet, in the entrance from the cloister to the Chapter House. 

The symmetrical motive “B” cannot be called a local peculiarity of Lérida and Tarragona 
provinces. The portal of Pedralbes, of 1326 or not much later,” displays it. Likewise the 
northern entrance of Santa Maria de la Mar, dating from after 1329 but supposedly well before 
1383.’5 Apart from these prominent buildings at Barcelona, the pattern found many illustra- 
tions less conspicuous or less securely dated. But compared with our group of three doors, the 
various other instances of the unit “B” accompany openings of a higher proportion, with 
arches more acutely pointed; and over them rise traceried gables which our doors do not in- 
clude. In the province of Lérida the same unit is exemplified in the reveals of the southern 
transept window at Vallbona de les Monges, although most of the windows there are of the 


type of the figure “A.” 


Aside from matters of major disposition, many little differences have already been seen to 
distinguish the four churches under discussion, partly offsetting their likenesses. No one 
thing, in fact, is common to them all. Yet it can be maintained that they belong fairly 
strictly together, to the same half-century and, more precisely, that they gravitate in date 
around the decade 1340-1350. 

Comparison of their internal details suggests first geographical and then chronological con- 
currence. A number of the simpler profiles in their vaulting ribs, no doubt, can be quite 
readily duplicated both within Catalonia and outside it: such are the two types of diagonal at 
Espluga, given in the diagrams at Vb and Vc. Or again, patterns like IV and XIIb, represent- 
ing the scheme of the profiles of diagonal ribs at Guimera and Castellé respectively, had been 
of frequent Transitional and Cistercian Gothic usage in many lands. But outside Tarragona 
and Lérida it would be hard to find counterparts of the more elaborately moulded ribs. These 
appear to be indigenous to that particular area. The reconquering of the territory from Moor- 
ish hands had suddenly called forth much new Christian building, and there the Gothic style 
first widely triumphed in the Aragonese kingdom. The circumstances could in themselves 
arouse expectations of just such forms of vaulting rib and arch moulding as were evolved, forms 


22. B. Bassegoda, La real capilla de Santa Agueda, 1895, 24. A. Durdn y Sanpere, El real monasterio de Santa 
p- 41. Maria de Pedralbes, 1921, p. 9; F. Fita, in Boletin de la 
23. This will be for the Espluga one. My sketch of the Academia de la Historia, XXVII (1895), p. 140. 
section at Montblanch shows a slight variation by means of 25. B. Bassegoda y Amigé, Santa Maria de la Mar, |, 
an S-curve at one point in the smaller unit, but I suspect 1925, pp. 50, 58, 116-118. 


this of being an inaccuracy in my sketch, which looks a 
trifle hasty; compare, however, the passage below on reverse 
curves. 
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closely related to the mouldings of Romanesque doors and windows. We find them along- 
side details of a simpler and internationally current Cistercian fashion at the Cistercian founda- 
tions of Poblet, of Santes Creus, and of Vallbona de les Monges, and in the two great secular 
churches of the epoch, at Lérida and Tarragona. In one way or other, some reflection of each 
of these decisive monuments may be allowed in our four buildings. It is to the three monastic 
examples, however, that their styles of ribs pointedly refer. 

Even from its secluded valley, Vallbona of the nuns, fortunate in wealth, authority, and 
patronage, would naturally exert an artistic influence in the neighborhood inferior only to that 
emanating from Poblet and Santes Creus. In the church, vaults were constructed at an uncer- 
tain period over the Romanesque walls founded in 1176 or shortly afterward.*® Sr. Calzada 
declares the vaults of nave and transepts to be fourteenth century and states that of the two 
cimborios with which the church is, curiously, adorned, the one near the western end of the 
nave is of about 1340-1348.”” Sr. Puig refrains from dating the vaults but he designates the ab- 
bess Elisenda de Copons, who was in office from 1340 to 1348, as responsible for the western 
cimborio.** The cimborios concern the present topic only indirectly. The forward one is, on 
the interior, an octagonal cloistered vault of which the only ornament is a functionally mean- 
ingless round boss or keystone. In the more easterly one, at the crossing, the actual details have 
hardly more bearing on our four churches. The simple ribs based on a chamfered rectangle, 
and indeed the whole character, should make it a relatively early structure. It is carried on four 
most ponderous arches which differ in design from others in the church, and it is lightly con- 
structed; these facts make it possible that the lantern was built without reliance on adjacent 
vault thrust save from the sanctuary, and that transepts and nave were for a time roofed in 
wood. But crossing, transepts, and nave share the disposition of all vaulting ribs on corbels, of 
a uniform style (Fig. 11); some of these are decorated with rigid geometrical plant forms, 
others are quite plain. Their size and robust simplicity, the style of their carving, especially on 
two or three which show an interlace of leaves and tendrils, strongly recall the corbels of the 
thirteenth century Novices’ Dormitory at Poblet, and more strongly still the capitals and cor- 
bels of the cloister in the same monastery, likewise of the thirteenth century.” 

In the rectangular sanctuary the ribs are of a pattern (Ia of the diagram) never widely popu- 
lar in Catalonia.’° This pattern brings to mind the thirteenth rather than the fourteenth cen- 
tury by its similarity to Transitional Gothic types in sundry regions; the central motif is an 
almond-shaped torus familiar in the early Gothic work of the Ile de France but little found in 
Catalonia. Valencia cathedral, begun about 1262,'* long ago lost most of its mediaeval aspect 
on the interior; but the aisle vaults, though denatured like so much else around them, retain 
diagonal ribs which have as a central motif the same pointed torus. This torus 2 amande oc- 
curred also near the southern limit of Tarragona province in the cathedral cloisters at Tortosa; 
a stone arch thrown across one angle of the cloister walk beneath the timber roof is, like its 
supports, of this section. The Tortosa cloister is generally taken to be of the thirteenth century; 
M. Lavedan agrees with this opinion; Sr. Calzada feels that it may rather belong to the four- 
teenth century.*? Outside Tarragona province one can cite the almond torus in two undated 
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but probably quite early instances, at Sant Salvador of Sagunto and in the nave of Santa Anna 

of Barcelona.** The sanctuary vaults of Vallbona ought then to be not later than the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Sr. Bergad4’s wholly reasonable supposition is that the first inten- 
tion was to close the sanctuary with a pointed barrel vault as in the transept chapels, but that in 
the sequel a ribbed vault was demanded by changing fashion. We may conclude that the 
coverings of sanctuary and crossing are not necessarily replacements of earlier work: they may 
well be parts of the building as first finished, though almost certainly embodying changes from 
the first conception. 

For the vaults of the transepts and nave (diagonals at Ib, transverse arches at Ic), ribs of a 
more delicate appearance were devised, which, however, still recall the Romanesque in many 
respects. They may be compared with the vaulting ribs of two among the several contribu- 
tions made to the buildings at Poblet by the vigorous Pons de Copons, brother of Elisenda de 
Copons. Under this abbot, who ruled from 1316 to 1348, the vestibule to the cloister (ribs at 
IIIb) was added and the south aisle of the church (ribs at IIIc) reconstructed.** Not only is 
there perfect similarity in profiling between the figures Ib and IIIb, but the correspondence in 
form and decoration extends to the vault keys in the two localities. All these keys are small. 
Several are adorned with the simple, many-petalled flower, like a daisy, which was carved in 
this position in numberless early Catalan vaults, but which was growing less habitual by the 
early fourteenth century. Other keys at Vallbona, and those in the two vaults of the Poblet 
vestibule, superimpose on this floral device an unsculptured escutcheon to be completed in 
paint with heraldry. Such a use of shields in vaulting, very soon to be widespread in the king- 
dom, was unusual at this date, if not previously unknown in Catalonia; it was the structures of 
the abbot Copons which introduced it at Poblet.** The agreement of forms between Poblet 
and Vallbona is in favor of a date for the nave and transept vaults at the latter place not far 
from that of their congeners at Poblet. A contemporaneous presidency of brother and sister at 
the respective convents strongly encourages the conclusion that the vaults of Vallbona date 
mainly from the years about 1340 to 1348. 

Nearer to Vallbona than to any other important spot—roughly twenty-five miles by road, 
less than a third of that distance across country—the town of Guimera may have been inspired 
by Vallbona to raise a vault over the walls of an early and very simple church. The lateral 
masonry is much rougher than that in the main facade and apse. At four points the vaults 

: spring from crude and almost shapeless piers against the wall. The location, as well as the 
clumsiness, of these supports can be best explained if they are relics of an earlier state. They 
stand at both sides of the entrance to the apse, and on the south wall between the bays of the 
nave, but not elsewhere. They carry, as footing for the vaulting ribs, the simple corbels which 
at the other principal points of support project from the surface of the wall. Most of these cor- 
bels are without sculpture. Two of them bear heraldic shields and the little knob-like human 
heads which we have encountered on the outside of this church and at Vallbona. The vaults 
themselves have the conformation prevalent at all times in Catalan Gothic vaults: the crowns 
are approximately straight in section, rather than curved, but incline very slightly upward 
toward the keystones. 

None of these vaults is provided with wall ribs, and this fact is true of most of the vaults 
with which we are dealing. At Poblet there are wall ribs in the cloister; and in the south aisle 


33- For these churches, see Lavedan, op. cit., p. 69 and 35. L. Domenech y Montaner, Historia y arquitectura del 
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of the church there is an unmoulded rib, not a usual Catalan form, flush with the wall; but in 
the cloister vestibule there are no wall ribs. The same observation holds for our group of 
churches so far as their principal portions are concerned, though it is not true for all of their 
subsidiary chapels. The Catalan Gothic wall rib, like a number of other elements of the style, 
is capricious. On the whole it is far more often present than absent,°*° but it is frequently lack- 
ing in the earliest and latest phases of the period. By 1300 it must have been usual in Barce- 
lona, for example, but was probably not yet so in the more southerly territory. 

The Guimera vaults have the usual circular keys, small, as they regularly are in the early 
Gothic of the country, and carved with unassuming patterns conventionalized from floral 
forms, including the ubiquitous daisy. The floral motives are supplemented in some of the 
keys by figures and in one instance by the heraldic shield remarked in examples at Poblet and 
Vallbona. The rib sections are as uncomplicated as they could well be. Those of the transverse 
arches are nothing more than rectangles, those of the diagonals, schematically shown at IV of 
the diagrams, are akin to the ones in the sanctuary at Vallbona (Ia) but lack the almond 
shape. It would be absurd to derive designs so elementary as these, or as the corbels of Gui- 
mera, to which one could find hundreds of parallels throughout the native Gothic, from Vall- 
bona de les Monges. There may once have been several nearby structures which contained 
their like. All that can be presumed is the likelihood of a common period of building. Even 
so, it would be easy to suppose Santa Maria of Guimera farther back in time, if it were not for 
one suggestive detail: the short section of ridge rib that runs from the apsidal keystone to the 
transverse rib at the commencement of the nave. Similar fragmentary ridge ribs are sufh- 
ciently numerous here and there in the fully developed Catalan Gothic; but they had perhaps 
not made their appearance before the erection of a series of chapels at Tarragona and Lérida 
which are marked in a number of ways by a richer and more decorative taste than had been 
usual in Catalonia before. These are the Ces Comes and Moncada chapels at the cathedral of 
Lérida, together with the sacristy in its remodelled state, and at Tarragona the apsidal addition 
to the Chapter House in the cloister. They all seem to date from about the same period. Of 
the Lérida sacristy no exact record is available; it is said to have been altered in the early four- 
teenth century.’ The Moncada chapel, assigned loosely to the same time,** is in the first place 
quite analogous to the others to which we refer, and is known moreover to have been furnished 
with painted retables which were commissioned of the celebrated Ferrer Bassa of Barcelona in 
1341;°° the date of construction is therefore likely to have been in the preceding decade. For 
the Ces Comes chapel the date is 1330.4° In the same year fell the permission to build, under 
the advocation of Corpus Christi, the addition to the Tarragona Chapter House.** The donors 
of the work were Guerau de Rocaberti, a priest of the cathedral, and his sister Gueraua, widow 
of Guerau Alemany and sefiora of Guimera. She was, then, none other than the “Guévara” de 
Rocaberti who has already been referred to as supposed patron, with her husband, of the 
Guimera church. But if the detail of the apsidal ridge rib at remote Guimera should, as seems 
plausible, be assumed later than the same detail which, in the chapel of 1330 at the important 
metropolitan church of Tarragona, was still a novelty, then should we not take the significant 
parts of Guimera church to belong to a slightly later time? They will then be from the years 
of the lady’s widowhood. It would be natural that she should add to her own arms on the 
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doorway those of the late lord of Guimera. The Guimera church, when this series of related 
structures is taken into consideration, should date from the years between about 1340 and 1350. 

The ribs at Espluga de Francoli recall in the transverse arches (Va) those of the Vallbona 
nave (Ic). But although nothing now extant at Poblet is so close to their outline, that monas- 
tery could be expected, as the greater and much closer monument, to have dominated Espluga. 
The other profiles in the Espluga vaults offer confirmation of this suspicion. In the apse and 
the first bay of the nave, the diagonal ribs (Vb) are cut with double curves strangely incon- 
gruous with the other lines of these and of the remaining ribs. In the central bay of the 
nave the diagonals were begun on the same pattern as these, but above the tas de charge the 
profile changed to that represented by Vc of the diagram, and the newer model was continued 
in the whole of the western nave bay. The progress of building thus witnessed a reversion 
from a later type—that composed of reverse curves—to an earlier one. Premonitions of such 
curves can be found in our region, if not quite in their final form, at Poblet in the thirteenth 
century: in one opening of the cloister arcade in the south walk, in the innermost order of the 
door from cloister to Chapter House, and in a small door at the end of the Arxiw. In the same 
neighborhood early in the fourteenth century a maturer kind of Flamboyant curve appeared 
in the openings of Santes Creus cloister in the years between 1303 and 1332, that is, well before 
the advent of the Englishman “Fonoyll,” who brought with him a decisively curvilinear style. 
The earlier vaults of this cloister, in the north and east galleries (and repeated later in the 
south) are figured at VIa; under Fonoyll, who built the south and west walks between 1332 and 
1341, the design was finally changed, for most of the latter area, to that diagrammed at VIb. 
The reverse curve enters also into the mouldings of the principal door of Tarragona cathedral; 
this door was in progress of construction as early as 1277.5 Given such examples, one does not 
need to call on influence from other regions to account for the feature at Espluga. The curious 
element in the situation there lies in its use in juxtaposition to the more severe and primitive 
design Va, and its ultimate abandonment for another relatively retardataire model as at Vc. 
The change in design, however, though not the combination of patterns in the eastern part of 
the work, seems to explain itself with reference to the great church at Poblet where the south 
aisle of 1340-1348 had ribs of the same profile (IIIc) as that finally chosen at Espluga (Vc). 
Whether the matter be simple imitation or the transference of masons or supervisor from the 
larger building to the smaller, the evidence points to the period of about 1340-1350 for Espluga 
church. 

Sant Francesch of Montblanch, closely akin to its neighbor of Espluga in tracery and in 
portal design, is not without agreement with it in style of vaulting. In the one as in the other, 
the transverse ribs are received, as has been noted, by wall shafts which fail to continue down- 
ward the full height of the wall. Cistercian architecture in many regions manifested a tend- 
ency to treat vault supports in this manner. The nave of Santes Creus church is an instance. 
But the shafts there are so heavy and rudimentary that one is driven to much later works to 
find dated examples that are sufficiently analogous to Montblanch’s. The closest of these will 
be Sant Feliu of Gerona, as remodelled in the early fourteenth century,“ and the convent of 
Pedralbes, begun in 1326. Did Sant Francesch owe the treatment of its vaulting shafts, as it 
may also have owed part of its general scheme, to Barcelona and its sphere of influence, and 
pass some of the importations to the church at Espluga? In style of ribs (VIIa the transverse 
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ones, VIIIb the diagonal) Sant Francesch resembles, though not precisely, both Vallbona (Ic) 
and Espluga (Va). 

Stricter parallels are in the little church of Santa Magdalena outside Cervera. The nave of 
this minute structure is covered by a timber roof on two transverse arches, of which one is of 
plain rectangular section, while the other is a rectangle chamfered at the two outer edges like 
those mentioned in Santa Maria of Guimera. The apse of Santa Magdalena, however, was 
vaulted on ribs of which the profile for the transverse arch is sketched at [Xa, that for the 
radiating ribs at [Xb; these latter rest on simple corbels. Santa Magdalena is of uncertain 
date ;** but there is another direction from which it may be approached: by comparison with 
Cervera’s principal religious building, the parish church Santa Maria. It has been said that 
Santa Maria was begun in the thirteenth century; in any case the earliest exact reference is of 
1358, when the high altar was dedicated.*° The ribs of the apsidal region must then be from 
before 1358. The transverse ribs of the ambulatory are shown at Xa, the diagonals at Xb; in 
the ambulatory chapels the mouldings are as at Xc. The ribs Xa have the appearance of being 
elaborations of a basic type represented also at Vallbona (Ic), Espluga (Va), and Montblanch 
(VIIa). Furthermore, the profiles Xb and the central part of Xa are respectively identical in 
essentials with IIIc and IIIb of the south aisle and the cloister vestibule at Poblet. But whether 
or not they are derived from Poblet, there are indications that Santa Maria of Cervera is a little 
later than Poblet south aisle or Espluga church. The complexity of the ensemble at Xa, the 
relative elaboration of planning in the building, the great extent to which penetration of 
mouldings into walls and piers is carried, the specifically late Gothic style of pier in the chevet, 
in which isolated shafts of slight dimension are applied to a pentagonal core, all these make it 
appear probable that the church is later than our group of four. But if these features at Santa 
Maria of Cervera are from after 1350, that is, between about 1350 and 1358, they bear on the 
dating of other churches in the region. A modest work like Santa Magdalena in the same 
town would be likely to show some imitation of the greater building within the walls. Since it 
betrays none, the reason is the better for classing it among churches of the first half of the 
century. 

As for Sant Francesch, then, it is, so far as has hitherto been surmised in the course of our 
examination, a putative early fourteenth century church (because of its possible reflections of 
various buildings in the provinces of Tarragona, Barcelona, and Gerona), and plausibly as- 
signable to about 1330-1340 (because of its appearance of having been in some degree a me- 
diator between style in the capital city and style at Espluga, which seem to be mainly of the 
decade 1340-1350). If our conclusions with regard to Santa Magdalena are admitted, Sant 
Francesch again fits naturally into the years just preceding 1350. In another direction, Santa 
Magdalena of Cervera partially confirms the date already arrived at for Santa Maria of 
Guimera, for it shares with it the use of heavy rectangular ribs, a type of simple window with 
sides in a single splay, and similar corbels under the ribs of the vaults. 

Santa Maria of Cervera, in turn, invites comparison with two buildings in our region of 
Tarragona and Lérida, one situated in the important city of Lérida, the other being our church 
of Santa Maria at Castellé de Farfanya. Sant Llorens of Lérida, always recognized as an imi- 
tator of the local cathedral in a number of respects, is the cumulative work of several genera- 
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tions, and a typical minor puzzle of the middle ages.‘” Aisles and chapels of irregular plan 
and executed in several manners were grafted on to a Romanesque nave. To unravel a chro- 
nology would be all but hopeless. The most that can be said is that there are various affinities 
to the chapels at Tarragona and Lérida cathedrals which have been mentioned above as be- 
longing to the early fourteenth century and perhaps all of them to about 1330-1340. The 
affinities include the tendency to treat buttresses more decoratively than had been usual before 
that time, and a corresponding enrichment of vaults. The buttresses on the northern apside at 
Sant Llorens, for example, are polygonal in section in their upper stage instead of merely rec- 
tangular. The vault of the same apside has a short ridge rib connecting keystone and trans- 
verse arch, as at Guimera and other places cited; in the southern aisle some of the bays received 
a decoration of small unsculptured escutcheons not only at the summit of the vault but spaced 
at intervals along the ribs. This use of escutcheons is not very common in Catalonia, but it is 
found at the Ces Comes chapel of Lérida cathedral and the Corpus Christi chapel of Tarra- 
gona.“ The ribs in the southern aisle do not exactly resemble any that we have hitherto noted. 
But in the transverse (XIa) and diagonal (XIb) profiles of the northern aisle is discovered the 
similarity observed above between this building and Santa Maria of Cervera; the effect of the 
larger ribs is that of an elaboration of such types as Ic, Va, and VIIIa. No priority in time can 
be argued from this inexact parallel in favor of either the Cervera church or the Lérida 
church. Yet if the Cervera examples be from before 1358, and if the decorative chapels to 
which the Sant Llorens details seem allied are mainly of the years before 1340, then the prin- 
cipal additions to Sant Llorens may be supposed to derive from a date between these two. 
Lérida was a center of greater size and importance than Cervera, and it demonstrated in the 
chapels added to its cathedral an early alertness to that ornamental bent which, happily enough 
begun, was to end in a good deal of banality in the late Catalan Gothic; it is the more likely 
for these reasons that the Lérida church is earlier than the Cervera one in which late Gothic 
marks are moreover clearer. 

It is here that Castellé re-enters the question, since its rib profiles are analogous to those of 
the Cervera parish church as well as to those of Sant Llorens of Lérida. Both the transverse 
ribs (XIIa) and the diagonals (XIIb) show this double affinity. On the other hand, Castellé 
is closer on several scores to Lérida than to Cervera. First, in each bay of the principal vaults 
tiny shields are affixed, one on each rib, grouped close to the bosses (which are of small and 
modest character, but are decorated with figure subjects rather than mere conventionalized 
ornament); second and third, two matters that may interest a later time than the mid-four- 
teenth century but are no less in favor of the suspicion that Castellé followed in the wake of 
Lérida, as geographical factors would naturally dictate. Santa Maria of Castellé possesses a 
large sculptured retable, and the remnants of two smaller ones, which are members of a group 
of stone altarpieces of which Lérida had, in the cathedral and in Sant Llorens, two important 
specimens.” Finally the later, southern, door at Castello is of a style which during a fairly pro- 
tracted period seems to have flourished at Lérida. The southern lateral portal of Sant Llorens 
is of the same kind. The canonical tomb of Berenguer de Barutell in the apse of the old cathe- 
dral of Lérida is still closer in the manner of its foliate sculpture, which is distinguished by an 
almost Byzantine coloristic effect, obtained through liberal use of small drill holes. But if the 
Castell6 church recalls Lérida on the one hand, and might therefore be placed somewhere 
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around or soon after 1350, an average year close to 1350 is argued on the other hand by its gen- 
eral resemblance to the structures at Guimera, Espluga, and Montblanch, which there is good 
reason to believe date essentially between 1340 and 1350. It is consistent with these reflections 
to accept both of the statements which have been quoted regarding Santa Maria of Castellé: 
that it was under way in 1341, but that the principal stimulus to its completion came from Pere 
d’Aragé, hence in 1347 or not long afterward. 


It remains finally to consider the objection that stylistic resemblances of the kind consid- 
ered in the foregoing paragraphs might be signs of a regional style, not of an epoch. Certainly 
mouldings, whose nature is ornamental, may seem as untrustworthy a criterion for dating as 
are, often, decorative details of other kinds. Some evidence on this score might appear to sup- 
port the objection, to wit, that the sundry chapels added to our four churches do not manifest 
essential changes in the profiling of mouldings from the general kinds of ribs used in the 
churches proper, whereas here and there among them can be found, in vault bosses, in sculp- 
ture of corbels, or other details, hints of the passage of time. 

Yet when one looks toward 1400 and later, the scene changes. The monuments of the re- 
gion are still for the most part not closely dated, but of a few the period is comparatively well 
determined. Sometimes the profiling of the ribs appears to be a development of such types as 
Ic, Va, VIIIa, and Xa, but with an increasing freedom of outline, a fuller escape from the stiff 
geometrical quality of those examples. This is true in the parish church at Santa Coloma de 
Queralt, north of Montblanch, a town of about the size of Guimera and Castell6é. Rather un- 
convincingly said to have been begun in the thirteenth century, but perhaps instead in 1331, it 
must surely have got beyond its earliest stages by 1415, when there was a bequest for its con- 
tinuation.®° Its transverse ribs are shown at XIIIa, the diagonals at XIIIb. A different sort of 
variation within the same broad type was accorded to the transverse arches at Tortosa cathedral 
which was begun in 1347 but the presbytery of which was not finished until 1438;°" here again, 
the design of the larger ribs (shown at XIV) reflects, like XIIIa, prototypes of the nature of 
Ic, Va, VIIIa, Xa, Xa. But the relaxing of the earlier more rigid geometry is accompanied in 
the case of Tortosa by the introduction of elements much more generous in scale, so as to alter 
entirely the effect of the whole group of mouldings. Though the first unit of the high vault 
here was not closed until 1438 nor the chevet completed before 1441, a date well in advance of 
these ought to be assumed for the ambulatory in which the same rib profiles figure. 

A second and more decisive transformation which came over rib profiles in this region in 
the latter years of the fourteenth century is represented in the first and second chapels from the 
west on the south side of the nave at Tarragona cathedral. The ribs in these constructions, 
which are said to date, the one from about 1335-1346 and the other from about 1365,°’ are 
represented respectively at XV and XVI of the diagrams. These newer profiles are usually 
composed solely of rounds and shallow concavities, with little tendency to reversed curves or to 
sharp angles or flat surfaces. They indifferently employ or omit the fillet at the extremity. 
This style of silhouette had long been widely current at Barcelona and in its province: at Ped- 
ralbes, in the aisle diagonals and cloister chapels of Barcelona cathedral, in the transverse 
arches of Santa Maria de la Mar, and in many other instances. Now the type of XVI had 
made sporadic appearances in the provinces of Tarragona and Lérida well before 1400; the 
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Requesens chapel at Lérida cathedral is another example. But the earliest extant monument 
of importance to incorporate it was perhaps Santa Maria of Montblanch, where the diagonals 
are roughly of the type XVI and the transverse ribs are as at XVII. Palau thinks this church 
was begun as early as 1262, but offers no proof; it was still building in 1412.55 It has affinities 
with several churches which give many indications of being derived from Santa Caterina of 
Barcelona; these are Santa Maria del Pi (begun in all probability in 1322 or soon after)" 
and Sants Just i Pastor (begun in 1345)°° at Barcelona itself, and at Manresa the Seo (building 
from 1328).5° As for the date of Santa Maria of Montblanch, we know that the Corts de 
Catalunya were held in that city in 1333, in the small church of Sant Miquel.’ They would 
almost surely have taken place in Santa Maria if it had been sufficiently advanced. In 1346 
Pedro the Ceremonious sought to obtain papal approval for the organization of the canonical 
community of Santa Maria,* a fact which can be taken to mean either that the church was 
nearly ready for occupancy, or that it was just about to be begun. The status of the city as a 
royal one, the obvious concern of the king with its principal church, as with its other interests, 
make it fitting that when the time was ripe it should have been Santa Maria of Montblanch 
which, as I think it did, first brought the style of the capital on an important scale into the 
region of Tarragona and Lérida. 

Among these buildings which mark the change of taste in the later fourteenth century, 
there is reason to include Santa Maria of Cervera. Besides the nature of its plan, and the 
advanced style of its piers and bases, it bears other signs of maturity, which combine with 
arguments previously advanced to range it a little later than Sant Llorens of Lérida or the 
church of Castell6. These signs include the larger, more varied, and more elaborated vault 
bosses, and the use, internally, of labels over the windows of the ambulatory chapels. The label 
above windows—in this case externally—and the larger and richer vault keys appear also at 
Santa Maria of Montblanch, Santa Coloma de Queralt, and the St. Michael chapel of Tarra- 
gona. These three buildings possess still other features indicative of ripening style: buttresses 
of enriched form, with setbacks and changes of section as they rise; window tracery of more 
complex design; finally, wall ribs, carried on corbels (these, at Santa Coloma, in the chapels 
only, not in the high vaults). 

The final mutation in rib profiles was to the “prismatic” type. Santa Maria at Balaguer, 
below Castellé de Farfanya, is an instance of their use in the Lérida region. Its diagonals are 
shown at XVIII. The Balaguer church was begun in 1361, but suffered constant interruption 
and delay,®* and its other details agree fully with its rib profiles in indicating the later periods 
of its construction as the decisive ones. 

When the more evolved style exemplified in these later works found expression in the 
minor churches of the region, one or another element might remain of traditional design, but 
several of the newer details would ordinarily be adopted.*° This is the case with some of the 


53- Palau, Guia de Montblanch, p. 20. 59. Geog. general. .., . . . Lleyda, pp. 200-202. 

54. There seems little doubt of this in view of the 60. In one respect there is no significant departure from 
documents published by F. Fita in the article “Arquitectura the modes of the past: the rib profiles, although they forego 
barcelonesa en el siglo XIV,” in Boletin de la Real Academia henceforth the bolder and heavier types of design like Ic, 


de la Historia, XXVIII (1896), pp. 136-152. But 1329, Va, or Vila, cling persistently to patterns such as IIIc; this, 
1338, and 1380 are also quoted: G. E. Street, Gothic to give but two examples (in addition to that of Santa 
Architecture in Spain, 1914 (ed. G. G. King), Il, p. 76; Coloma de Queralt), is reproduced almost exactly in the 


Calzada, op. cit., p. 1014; Lavedan, op. cit., p. 105. chapel of the episcopal palace of Tortosa, and even so late as 








55. Lavedan, op. cit., p. 105; Calzada, op. cit., p. 1013. 
56. J. Torres Argullol, Monografia de la iglesia de Netra. 
Sra. de la Aurora, seo de Manresa, 1899, p. 25. 
57. Palau, Guia de Montblanch, p. 29. 
58. Idem, p. 80. 


in the parish church of Reus, near Tarragona, which was 
begun in 1510 (Lavedan, op. cit., p. 123). It can be ad- 
mitted, then, that with types like this, at least, we have to 
do with a regional mannerism. 
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chapels added to the naves of Sant Miquel at Montblanch, and of Sant Doménech at Balaguer, 
and with the Cistercian nunnery of Santa Maria de Vallsanta a mile or two from Guimera. 
All these buildings lack any certainty of date, but they illustrate the readiness even in the 
lesser cases to follow the times, and they meet the objection that we should regard our group 
of churches as merely a problem in provincial style independent of date. The lateral doors 
of Castellé and Espluga, the window in the main fagade of Sant Francesch of Montblanch, 
attest the same susceptibility to change. 

It is in any case hazardous to decide whether a mediaeval building be provincial or not, and 
it is unwise to assume that a small or remote place was necessarily much out of the current of 
the times. Such factors as patronage by a prominent family often put a different face on the 
matter. In fact the importance of a town in those years is not easy to judge, even though in a 
general way the larger places of that day have become the larger ones of this day, and the 
lesser communities have continued to be relatively small. In 1359 Lérida was a city of 1213 
hearths ;°* Montblanch, which then had 457, was a considerable center, but in any event had 
the advantage of rapport with royalty. Espluga, so near Poblet as it was, could escape provin- 
cial backwardness in spite of having only 107 hearths in that same year.°* Guimera, with 174 
hearths in the same census,” may really have been more effectively isolated from the stream of 
national life and art. But Santa Coloma, for which the figure is only 140 or so at this time,°S 
and which is hardly less remote than Guimera, was soon to boast a church far more ambitious 
and finished than Guimera’s; the difference here may be due to the fact that the Counts of 
Santa Coloma enjoyed conspicuous naval and military success at the court of Barcelona. Cer- 
tainly the standing of the feudal family which possessed Castell6 de Farfanya goes far to 
explain the relative elegance of the Castell6 church as compared to the other three buildings 
of our group. Though Castellé had but 152 hearths in 1359,°’ its lords were the powerful 
Counts of Urgell; Pere d’Aragé belonged to a collateral branch of the reigning house of Ara- 
gon-Catalonia;°* the castle which gave the town its name was one of his most important seats, 
and the location of the church on the hill close at hand seemed to proclaim its being in his 
especial favor. 

After these considerations it is safe to accept stylistic traits in our churches as true images 
of date which we need not much qualify according to the size, location, or importance in each 
separate instance of the places where they are found. We need only reckon, so far as Catalonia 


goes, with a roughly constant factor of tardiness relative to centers like Barcelona, Lérida, and 
Tarragona. 


Our churches, small as they are, amply represent the Catalan Gothic. Solidity and breadth 
like theirs became basic conceptions for major buildings like the cathedrals of Barcelona, 
Gerona, and Palma, with which they are in part contemporaneous. In such respects they are 
by no means provincial in taste. Nor are they so in using bays of vaulting of very deep or 
almost square proportion; the cathedrals of Lérida and Valencia had been laid out in similar 
fashion; the cathedral and Santa Maria de la Mar at Barcelona, and the chevet of Gerona 
cathedral preceded our churches in it; Santa Maria of Cervera agreed, as did the cathedral of 
Tortosa. 


61. P. Bofarull y Mascaré, Coleccion de documentos 65. Idem, p. 52. 
. de la Corona de Aragon, XII, 1856, p. 16. 66. Segura, op. cit., pp. 118 ff. 
62. Idem, p. 42. 67. Bofarull, op. cit., p. 22. 
63. Idem, p. 41. 68. Geog. general. . ., . . . Lleyda, pp. 215 ff., pp. 


64. Idem, p. 47. 274-275. 
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These builders undertook no difficult problems of statics or construction; they built as well 
as need be—with great care, for instance, in the cutting and laying of vault stones—but with 
no wasted effort nor with any parade of skill. They adopted from French Gothic, along with 
its specific system of vaults, the rich, deep shadows and delicate scale of French profiles, but 
for a long time they renounced the sharpness and extreme undercutting which in the most 
typically Gothic styles contribute to the visual attrition of simple planes and masses in favor 
of an impression of subtly interpenetrating spaces. The doggedly intractable profiles of so 
much Catalan Gothic are in the same spirit as the stiff and reticent foliage. The style was one 
deeply rooted in the character and history of the people who formed it. One could do worse 
than think of its larger achievements as magnifications of little ones like those we have been 
considering. 





THE PUTTO WITH THE DEATH’S 
HEAD’ 


By HORST W. JANSON 


* EATH in the numerous allegories conceived by the imagina- 
tion of fifteenth and sixteenth century artists assumes its 
strangest, if not its most important, form in the putto with 
the death’s head. Unlike others, it was not founded on the 
literary or pictorial traditions of earlier periods. Conse- 
quently, it retained, throughout its existence, a flexibility that 
enabled it to be a focal point for all those conflicting notions 
of death which the Renaissance developed out of the heritage 
of the late Middle Ages. The putto with the skull had so 
many affiliations with other allegories of the same general 
import that, in order to clarify its unique position, its history 

may best begin with a short survey of the earlier representations of death in western art. 

Death, from its very nature, seems to have suggested to the artist two widely divergent 

alternatives. It could be regarded either as a physical state, illustrated by a representation of a 

corpse; or as a metaphysical event. In the latter case there would be shown the supernatural 

being causing death or performing some function in connection with the soul of the deceased. 

These two aspects, though frequently coexisting, have always been kept strictly apart, except 

in the late mediaeval “animated corpse” type where both appear united. The metaphysical 

aspect seems by far the older. Ancient Egyptian art swarms with gods of the dead; to classic 

Greece death appeared as Thanatos, a youthful genius, and as a symbol of death the corpse was 

unknown. It was in Egypt that the latter made its earliest appearance, significantly enough, 

as a symbol not of religion but of utter hedonism. On festive occasions, small statues of dried- 
out mummies were placed on the dining tables, reminding the guests of their future and thus 
inducing them to take full advantage of the present. When the Romans took over this usage, 
they replaced the mummy with the skeleton when representing man’s corporeal state after 
death.$ 

Soon, however, skeletons achieved a new significance. They were taken to be the Larvae, 
the images of the deceased living in the lower world. As such they naturally could move and 
even talk, abilities that are depicted on the cups of Boscoreale. 

The growing concern of late antiquity with the after-life, a concern particularly evident in 








* Beginning Initial—Lyons, 1569. Initial “D.” procured the photographs used for Figs. 11, 14, and 22. 
1. This paper has grown out of an assignment in the 2. One of these mummies is preserved in the collection 





course “History of Drawing and Engraving” conducted by 
Prof. Paul J. Sachs at Harvard University; it was presented, 
in preliminary form, at the meeting of the Harvard-Prince- 
ton Fine Arts Club in Princeton, N.J., January 30, 1937. I 
want to acknowledge my gratitude to Prof. Erwin Panofsky 
of Princeton, N.J., for many valuable suggestions; to Prof. 
Chandler R. Post of Harvard University for generous help 
and advice; to Dr. Lieselotte Moeller of Hamburg for having 


of F. W. von Bissing and published by the owner in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde,\ (1912), 
p. 63. Cf. Frederick Parkes Weber, Aspects of Death and 
Correlated Aspects of Life, London, 1918, pp. 28 ff. 

3. Cf. Otto Brendel, “Untersuchungen zur Allegorie des 
Pompejanischen Totenkopf-Mosaiks,” Mitteilungen des Deut- 
schen Archdaologischen Instituts, Rémische Abteilung, XLIX 
(1934), Pp. 74-97. 
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the cult of Psyche, created another type: the skeleton was combined with the butterfly, the well- 
known symbol of the soul, this striking formula showing that man’s life did not end with the 
decay of the body. These representations seem to have occurred most frequently on gems and 
other objects closely attached to their owners, possibly as amulets. Since the head had always 
been regarded as the most important part of the human body, an attitude revealed by the fre- 
quent figurative use of caput in antiquity to designate importance, the skull became the most 
important part of the skeleton and was often used alone, as pars pro toto. 

It was not the skull alone, however, that possessed this mortuary significance: Deonna* has 
shown that the Dionysiac mask could have the same meaning; that the putti playing with 
masks on many Dionysiac sarcophagi symbolize the Dionysiac paradise of eternal inebriation, 
whereas the mask stands for death. From the evidence of these examples Deonna has proved 
that a group of sepulchral reliefs, previously interpreted as representations of poets with masks 
as attributes of their profession, shows deceased individuals pondering over a symbol of death 
(Fig. 8).5 In some instances, this meaning has been made even more explicit by substituting 
for the mask the skull with the butterfly superimposed.° These melancholy figures, with their 
quietly contemplative attitude toward a symbol of the hereafter, have a surprisingly modern air 
which will bear comparison with similar creations of the Renaissance. However, their medita- 
tion is not principally concerned with death as such, but, rather, with some definite conception 
of the next world. The mask suggests the Dionysiac after-life; the skull, invariably accom- 
panied by the butterfly, suggests that the soul survives in immaterial form the death of the body. 

With the rise of Christianity this tradition died out almost completely. Early Christian 
and Byzantine art represented death only as defeated by Christ or the Christian Virtues; for 
this purpose death was either identified with the devil’ or personified by a type derived from 
the Greek Thanatos.* The Roman type of skeleton survived in two usages only: in the grave 
of Adam beneath the cross of the crucified Christ; and in the illustrations of the Vision of 
Ezekiel (XXXVII, 1-8), where, at the command of God, the prophet resurrects the dead from 
their graves.” In both instances, however, the gruesome realism of Roman art was carefully 
avoided in order not to conflict with the idea of resurrection implied in the representations. 
The illustrations of Ezekiel were rare and their influence negligible, but, the grave of Adam 
occurred with increasing frequency from the seventh century on. Ferdinand Piper,’° tracing 
the literary and theological history of the motif, has proved it to be a local Jewish legend of 
pre-Christian origin known to many Early Christian authors. Though most of these denied 
that Adam was actually buried on Mount Golgotha, they repeated the legend because of its 
opportune symbolic implications, as did, for example, St. Jerome. In the East, where the 
legend was formally accepted, Adam’s grave became a standard feature of Byzantine Cruci- 
fixions."* The Roman Church condemned it officially, but the testimony of St. Jerome as well 
as the influence of Byzantine art, helped to keep its memory alive. From the twelfth century 


4. Révue archéologique, Il, 5e série (1916), pp. 74-97. 10. Adams Grab auf Golgotha, Evangelischer Kalender, 

5. Reproduced in Athenische Mitteilungen (1901), pp. Jahrbuch fiir 1861, Berlin, ed. Ferdinand Piper, pp. 17-29. 
132-133. 11. I am indebted to Prof. Charles R. Morey of Prince- 

6. CE. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. Psyche, p. 3235. ton for reference to the earliest representation, a bronze-gilt 

7. Derived from Christ’s Descent into Limbo. Cf. Adele reliquary cross of ca. 600 A.D. in the Museo Cristiano, nos. 
Reuter, Beitrige zu einer Ikonographie des Todes, Leipzig, 35 and 38, described and reproduced by E. S. King in Ass 
1912, pp. 14 ff. della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, serie Ill, 

8. Cf. the Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes, Reuter, Memorie Il (1928), pp. 193-205. That this cross, as Mr. 
Op. cit., p. 7. King suggests, belongs to a group made in Palestine for 

9. Idem, pp. 45 ff., and Rudolf Helm, Skelett- und To- pilgrims to the Holy Land, conforms very well to the origin 
desdarstellungen bis zum Auftreten der Totenténze, Swrass- of the legend as traced by Piper, op. cit. 


bourg, 1928, p. 48. 
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on, the motif became popular in western European art, especially in the abbreviated form 
showing only the skull of Adam and a few bones. 

The summit of its popularity was reached in the fifteenth century, when Europe was pre- 
occupied with problems of death; the motif was not discarded until the late sixteenth century. 
Like its predecessors in Roman art, the skull of Adam stands for nothing more than man’s 
corporeal state between death and resurrection, and has no meaning in itself. Just as the 
Roman skull was combined with the butterfly, the skull of Adam had to be attached to the 
image of the crucified Redeemer who gave eternal life to mankind through His own corporeal 
death. Thus firmly restricted to a definite location, the skull of Adam could not enter other 
branches of mediaeval iconography. 

The putrescent living skeleton of the late Middle Ages developed from entirely different 
sources. As opposed to the representations of death in the art of the first millennium A.D., 
this new type aimed at impressing the spectator as strongly as possible with its horrors. This 
aspect had been emphasized already in the ardent descriptions of death by certain Early Chris- 
tian ascetics, notably Ephraem Syrus and St. John Chrysostom, but had produced no counter- 
part in art. From the eleventh century on, when it gradually achieved new importance all 
over Europe, ascetic monasticism enthusiastically turned to the writings of these authors and, 
for the first time, attempted to illustrate them graphically. A sixth century monastic treatise, 
the so-called Klimax, by Johannes, abbot of the monastery on Mt. Sinai, was especially popular 
because of its preoccupation with death, and was preserved in numerous eleventh and twelfth 
century Byzantine manuscripts illustrated in a new, realistic manner with scores of drastically 
faithful representations of corpses, the earliest of their kind in Christian art."* These manu- 
scripts certainly influenced western Europe, but the most important sources for the living 
skeleton are the representations of moral allegory in French Romanesque art. Impurity, Lux- 
ury, and similar vices were depicted as naked women with their intestines being eaten by 
snakes and toads."> Soon after, man’s corporeal state after death came to be generally repre- 
sented in the same way, but with the process of decay carried so far as to leave little but the 
skeleton. Once this type was established, it was introduced into all representations dealing 
with death, such as tomb stones, the Last Judgment, the Legend of the Three Living and the 
Three Dead, and the Apocalypse. The last of the Four Horsemen in the Apocalypse, Death, 
was shown as an animated skeleton from the beginning of the fourteenth century on, perhaps 
even somewhat earlier,"* a source from which the fourteenth century derived its conception of 
the animated skeleton personifying death as a universal evil power. For this purpose, the living 
corpse was imbued with the gruesome agility that mediaeval figurations of devils had long 
before possessed. Any attempt at anatomical correctness was naturally eschewed in these 


representations, the principal aim being to remind the spectator of the horrors of death and 
thus to evoke greater piety. 


12. Cf. Reuter, op. cit., pp. 49 ff., and references there. Tera: a young woman holds a rather realistically modelled 

13. Although, as Helm, op. cit., p. 56, has shown, the skull in her lap.. This concept seems, however, to be derived 
femmes aux serpents had originally been the personification from a purely local legend: the adulterous wife forced to 
of Terra, they were soon reinterpreted as Luxuria. This fondle the rotting head of her lover, as described in the 
change of meaning may well have been inspired by the Pilgrim’s Guide (cf. A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculp- 
numerous passages in the writings of Early Christian authors ture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923, p. 214, pl. 679). 
describing the human body as the prey of snakes and other 14. The earliest example known to me is the MS. in 
animals. The ultimate source of this concept is Ecclesiasti- Weimar (ed. v. Gabelentz, Biblia Pauperum, Strassbourg, 
cus, X, 13: “Cum enim morietur homo, hereditabit ser- 1912). An interesting transitional state is represented by 
pentes, et bestias, et vermes.” An exceptional type of Luxu- the fourth rider in one of the archivolts of the central portal 
ria, for notice of which I am indebted to Mr. Charles Niver, of Notre Dame, Paris: behind the rider appears a corpse 
occurs on the west tympanum of the Puerta de las Platerias sitting or lying on the horse (Helm, op. cit., fig. 28). 


at Santiago de Compostella, and on a capital of S. Maria de 
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Northern art, visionary as it was, found no fault with the conception of a corpse which 
moved like an animated creature; welcoming the unbounded freedom of imagination that this 
type permitted, it made it a favorite subject. Italian art, on the other hand, was far less in- 
clined to make the living skeleton type its own. Its appearances in the South were due to 
Northern influence. Corpses motionless in their coffins and depicted with all signs of putres- 
cence were, however, employed to signify death as a state, as in the famous Triumph of Death 
in the Camposanto at Pisa."S Significantly enough, in the same picture death as an active force 
is personified by an ugly woman with a scythe,"® who, however, bears no traces of physical 
decay."” 

The greater consistency of Italian art in the representation of life and death as contrasted 
with the preference for the living skeleton in the North finally produced, in the early Renais- 
sance, the human skull as the most condensed symbol of death. The corpses of the Campo- 
santo had been merely its more elaborate forerunners. Although not yet symbols of death but 
rather concrete examples, they had only to undergo a process of abbreviation and abstraction 
to be transformed into the striking formula of the skull. This, however, presupposed a new 
approach which was not developed until the highly abstract and complex allegories and sym- 
bolisms of early fifteenth century humanism, first pictured in the medals of Pisanello and his 
followers. It is among the works of these followers that the skull as a mortuary symbol makes 
its earliest appearance." 

The artist to be credited with its introduction is Giovanni Boldt, a Venetian medallist who 
displayed the scholarly training he had received at the University of Padua by employing par- 
ticularly intricate emblems, and Hebrew as well as Greek inscriptions." In 1458, Boldt: made 
a medal for himself (Fig. 6) :*° a self-portrait in contemporary costume is on the obverse; an 
allegorical scene referring to him with an elaborate signature in the manner of Pisanello occu- 
pies the reverse. The naked youth who is seated on a small heap of earth in the center, a scene 
possibly inspired by antique sculpture, is probably the artist in melancholy contemplation of 
the three figures that complete the design. Before him stands Faith, an angel with a chalice; 


15. For the contrast between the Italian and Northern 
representations of the legend see the examples enumerated 
by Millard Meiss, “The Problem of Francesco Traini,” The 
Art Bulletin, XV (1932), p. 168. 

16. This type is derived from the early mediaeval per- 
sonifications of Death which, in some rare examples, con- 


seen in a medal of uncertain date and origin reproduced 
and described by Weber, op. cit., p. 482 (cf. also A. Venturi, 
L’Arte, X [1907], p. 449, and XI [1908], p. 56). The 
obverse shows an imaginary profile portrait of Virgil in the 
costume of the early fifteenth century, an inscription in 
Gothic lettering said to have come from the poet's legendary 
tinued their existence through the High Middle Ages. G. mediaeval tomb in Naples, and the date 1134, which refers, 
Swarzenski, Die Regensburger Buchmalerei des X. und XI. according to Weber, to the alleged discovery of Virgil's 
Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1901, pl. XII, reproduces a miniature bones. In my opinion, the medal, a rather poor work in a 
of about 1002 in which Death, as a human figure with belated Gothic style, might very well have been done in 
broken lance and scythe, appears beneath the Cross, analo- Naples in 1434 in commemoration of the tercentenary of 















gous to the Skull of Adam. Caesarius of Heisterbach, in 
the Dialogus Miraculorum, mentions representations of 
Death “in specie hominis cum falce.” That, in the Cam- 
posanto fresco, Death appears as a woman might be due to 
the female gender of Mors. The scythe is derived from the 
sickles appearing in the Apocalypse, XIV, 14. 

17. The same difference between the Italian and North- 
ern conceptions occurs in the representations of Christ as 
Man of Sorrows. In the North, Christ was always shown 
as living, despite His wounds, whereas the Italians depicted 
the Saviour, supported by the Virgin and St. John or angels 
so as to leave no doubt about his death. Cf. E. Panofsky, 
“Imago Pietatis,” Festschrift fiir Max ]. Friedlinder, Leipzig, 
1927. 

18. A transition from corpses, as seen in representations 
of the Three Living and the Three Dead and related sub- 
jects, to the skull on the Boldt’ medals (cf. below) may be 


the discovery of the poet’s bones. The reverse displays the 
shoulder-blades, neck, and head of a skeleton eaten by 
worms, and the inscription guod sum, hoc eritis, fuimus 
quandoque quod estis, the \eitmotif of the legend of the 
Three Living and the Three Dead. K. Kiinstle, Die Legende 
der drei Lebendigen und der drei Toten, Frieburg, 1908, 
p. 28, proves this inscription to be much older than the 
legend with which it is invariably combined; the words can 
be traced back to late antiquity and may even have inspired 
the legend itself, a twelfth century creation. Compare Bren- 
del, op. cit., W. Stammler, Die Totentinze des Mittelalters, 
Munich, 1922, and the most recent study of the subject, 
L. P. Kurtz, The Dance of Death and the Macabre in Euro- 
pean Literature, Columbia University, 1936. 

19. G. F. Hill, 4 Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renais- 
sance before Cellini, London, 1930, s.v. Boldu. 

20. Idem, no. 420. 
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behind him appears Penitence, an old woman ready to strike him with a scourge;”* the skull 
which lies at his feet symbolizes Death ;”* and in the radiating sun above, Heaven appears. The 
design, then, is a Christian memento mori: Boldu, and through him mankind in general, medi- 
tates upon the skull symbolic of his inevitable destiny, with Faith offering salvation, and Peni- 
tence tormenting his conscience. Although this ethical concept is mediaeval, it is presented in 
the new form of early Renaissance art. The artist’s aim is no longer to frighten the onlooker, 
but to evoke a pensive attitude. 

A second version of the same subject, made by Boldt in the same year,’* eliminates this 
Christian content (Fig. 7). Two reasons may have brought the artist to revise his first for- 
mula so soon: the artistically unsatisfactory character of the first design, and a sudden preoccu- 
pation with antiquity. The latter explanation can be gathered from the new form he gave to 
the self-portrait on the obverse of the second medal, representing himself with naked shoulders 
and a laurel wreath around his head, all’antica. The reverse, however, shows the change most 
strikingly, and it was this design that found so large a following among Boldw’s contem- 
poraries and that introduced the putto with the skull into Renaissance iconography. 

The naked youth has remained in place almost without change. He differs from the earlier 
model only in that he now covers his face with both hands in a gesture of distress. The rest 
of the former design has been completely altered, not only making this second reverse a more 
satisfactory composition, but endowing it with a new content. Again the inscription offers no 
help, but a repetition of the same design, dated 1466,** bears the legend Jo son fine, which may 
also apply, as a title, to the second medal of 1458. The words are spoken by a winged nude 
putto, who has replaced the personifications of Faith and Penitence. He reclines on a big skull 
and clutches a bundle of flames with his left hand. There can be little doubt about the signifi- 
cance of the flame, a well-known symbol of the soul. The putto, then, seems to be a kind 
of mortuary genius all’antica combined with an angel carrying the soul to Heaven. This type 
of angel, however, had always been represented in Christian art as adult clad in long garments 
and holding a small figure of the deceased as the image of the soul. Nor could Boldt have 
derived the putto with the flame in his hand directly from antique art in which the genius of 
death always appears as a standing youth or Cupid turning a torch towards the ground. That 
the artist invented the type himself can be proved by the fact that he took the pose of his putto 
from an earlier medal, dated 1452-57, by Pietro da Fano (Fig. 4),’5 and showing a Cupid with 
bow and arrow seated opposite a porcupine. The porcupine symbolizes the invulnerable 
marital love of the person portrayed on the obverse. The whole conception is the invention of 
a witty humanist. The very fact that Boldt borrowed his mortuary putto from this design 
seems to indicate his ambition to come as close as possible to antique art. 

The peculiar appeal that Boldi’s design was to exercise upon later fifteenth century Italian 
art and sixteenth century northern European art was, however, not based on its unusual alle- 
gorical meaning, the exact significance of which may have been known only to the artist him- 
self; but on something much more obvious and commonly intelligible: the striking contrast 
between the putto, the very image of youth and vitality, and the cold, empty shell of man’s 
thought and sensibility against which it rests. This antithesis made the putto with the skull 
one of the favorite memento mori designs of Renaissance art, although its original implications 


21. Compare the Penitentia in Assisi, Lower Church, the death’s head, denoting perhaps Eternity. Cf. the winged 
Chastity fresco; reproduced in I. B. Supino, Giotto, Florence, shell on the Marsuppini tomb in Sta. Croce, Florence, by 
1927, pls. L and LI. Desiderio da Settignano. 

22. The surface of the medal is badly scratched so that 23. Hill, op. cit., no. 421. 
the details of the skull are scarcely recognizable. It seems, 24. Idem, no. 423. 


however, that a pair of wings is attached to the sides of 25. Idem, no. 407. 
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were neglected by all who profited from it. When, about 1470, Boldi’s design was copied on a 
marble plaque in the Certosa of Pavia, an inscription was added that was clearly based on the 
mere visual impression of the design: Innocentia et memoria mortis.*° Here, the putto means 
nothing but innocent childhood. The relief of the Certosa is, however, the only known copy 
made during the fifteenth century in which Boldi’s scene has been taken over as a whole. 
Other artists inspired by the medal were unable to comprehend the interrelations of seated 
youth, putto, and skull, with the result that they took the scene apart and copied either the 
seated man and the skull or the putto with the skull, thus creating two separate and more 
easily comprehensible types: the man meditating upon a skull, and the putto with the skull, 
or childhood and death. 

The first alternative was chosen by a Ferrarese medallist, Antonio Marescotti who, in 1462, 
made a medal of a Servite monk and preacher, Paolo Alberti (Fig. 5).?7. The reverse of this 
medal is obviously inspired by the Boldi designs, but has been retranslated into strictly Chris- 
tian terms, all humanistic elements having been eliminated. The skull alone now takes the 
place of Boldw’s intricate allegorical devices, and the naked youth has become a realistic portrait 
of the monk, who again looks directly at the skull on the ground before him. Paolo Alberti’s 
preoccupation with death is exhibited as the most conspicuous activity of a Christian ascetic. 

As a challenge to the pagan trends of the period, Marescotti’s motif soon became a popular 
source of inspiration with other monks, as can be seen in various designs of slightly later date: 
among others in a medal by Sperandio, of 1467.** Despite its utterly Christian character, the 
Marescotti reverse strongly resembles some of the antique works previously cited, especially a 
relief in Naples (Fig. 8). Not only is the spiritual content of the Marescotti medal—medita- 
tion over a symbol of death—analogous to the Naples relief; but so also are the details of its 
design, like the chair and the melancholy gesture which Boldi had already employed in his 
first medal. The heap of earth on which sits the youth of the two Boldt medals occurs in a 
relief in the Villa Albani of the same group as that in Naples. All these features strongly 
suggest a direct influence of antiquity upon Boldt and Marescotti, although it seems impossible 
to determine exactly how the influence came in, unless a specific monument be found to have 
been the prototype. Even so, the close correspondence of the antique and Quattrocento designs 
may serve to emphasize the contrast between the conception of death in the Italian Renaissance 
and that in the Gothic North. 

The reverse of Marescotti’s medal not only was repeated in portraiture but also is found to 
have influenced the iconography of the saints.’? Once the skull had been established as the 
outstanding symbol of asceticism, it could easily be introduced into representations of hermit 
saints. The most popular of these in the Italian Quattrocento was St. Jerome, who was gen- 
erally pictured chastising himself in front of his cave, whereas in northern European art he is 
conceived as the scholarly cardinal in the studio.*° From the early 1470’s on, Italian representa- 
tions of the hermit, St. Jerome, show a large skull beneath the small crucifix at which the saint 
glances while beating his chest with a stone.** Later on, the skull also appeared in connection 
with St. Francis and the Magdalene. 


26. Weber, op. cit., p. 477. known example is Giotto’s Magdalene Embracing the Cross, 
27. Hill, op. cit., no. 83. a pose that occurs in donors’ portraits from the ninth cen- 
28. Idem, no. 363; in this instance, the monk is seated tury on. 
on a heap of earth as is the youth of the Boldt medals, not 30. Cf. A. Striimpell, “Hieronymus im Gehéus,” Mar- 
on a chair, as on the Marescotti design. burger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Il (1925/26), p. 
29. In mediaeval art, Christian iconography had been 173. 


influenced in various instances by portrait types. The best- 31. The skull seems to occur earliest with minor mas- 
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The Italian late fifteenth century designs of the hermit, St. Jerome, with the skull inspired 
in turn one of the most popular memento mori types of northern European painting: the 
portrait-like half-length representation of St. Jerome pointing at a skull. Scores of these were 
produced by Flemish masters during the third and fourth decades of the sixteenth century.* 
The earliest example of this group is thought to be Albrecht Diirer’s painting in the Lisbon 
Museum, done during the master’s sojourn in Antwerp in 1521.°° The initial idea, however, 
can be traced in the master’s work to a much earlier date by means of a drawing in Berlin, 
L. 175 (Fig. 13), which still reflects the Italian type of St. Jerome. Diirer’s early Basel woodcut 
of 1492, as well as the woodcut of 1511 and its preparatory drawing (L. 777, Ambrosiana, 
Milan), had shown St. Jerome in the customary type of Northern fifteenth century art: the 
learned cardinal without the skull busily engaged in the revision of the Bible. 

The famous engraving of 1514, however, shows the skull conspicuously in the foreground 
on the window-sill. The Berlin drawing, therefore, may be regarded as the master’s first 
sketch for this design;** like the preceding versions, it shows the saint closer to the spectator 
than does the engraving, but the cell already has the same arrangement as the famed Hierony- 
mus im Gehius. The figure of St. Jerome himself differs from both the earlier and the later 
designs and is, in fact, unique among all representations of this type. Sitting at his desk as 
usual, St. Jerome looks mournfully at a skull in front of a crucifix, an arrangement strikingly 
similar to the Italian combination of skull and crucifix in the type of painting discussed above. 
Equally evident is the influence of the Italian type in the attire of the saint, whom Diirer has 
portrayed in a hermit’s sleeveless garb rather than in a cardinal’s gown.°* 

The daring combination of the Italian “hermit” type with the domestic “scholar” type is a 
true product of Diirer’s genius and lends to the subject a strong introspective quality unsur- 
passed even in the master’s own work. For the example of 1514, Diirer abandoned this gloomy 
aspect of the saint; the famous engraving was designed as a kind of companion piece to the 
Melancholia I, showing the quiet happiness of contemplative life in the pursuit of saintly 
work.’ Thus, Diirer returned to the customary “scholar” type of St. Jerome, transfiguring it 
into an idyl of blessed old age; but retained the skull, which he now placed on the window-sill 
in the foreground because it would have appeared very small if left on the desk in the rear. 
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ters; examples in R. v. Marle, The Italian Schools of Paint- 
ing, XIII, p. 247 (Bartolommeo di Giovanni), and XII, p. 
385 (Jacopo del Sellaio, who took his design for St. Jerome 
from an early Botticelli, but added the skull). The skull 
was placed beneath the crucifix in analogy with the skull of 
Adam, frequent in Crucifixions of the period. It will be 
remembered that St. Jerome’s writings, which experienced 
a great rise in popularity during the Renaissance, contain 
one of the main references to the legend of Adam's grave. 

32. Cf. A. Goldschmidt, Die Anfainge des Genrebildes, 
Das Museum, Il, pp. 33-36. 

33. For the relation of this painting to the Flemish 
versions of the same subject by Reymerwaele and others, 
cf. Max J. Friedlander, Die Altniederlindische Malerei, XII, 
Leiden, 1935, p. 70. That, as some authors have it, the 
Lisbon painting was inspired by an earlier Flemish picture 
of this type, seems highly unlikely to me. None of the ex- 
tant examples can be dated prior to 1521 with any degree of 
certainty, whereas, on the other hand, the influence of the 
Lisbon picture is evidenced by the existence of many direct 
copies, attributed to Joos van Cleve, listed in Friedlander, op. 
cit., IX, p. 132. Striimpell, op. cit., p. 233, refers to a Flem- 
ish early sixteenth century painting in the Dresden museum 
which she believes to be a copy of a late fifteenth century 
design, as a proof that the skull in conjunction with this 
type of St. Jerome is a late fifteenth century invention. The 


picture is, however, by no means a faithful detailed copy of 
an earlier design but contains so many early sixteenth cen- 
tury elements that the skull will have to be regarded as one 
of the latter. 

34. H. Wélfflin, Handzeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, no. 
54, dates the drawing L. 175 between 1515 and 1520, but to 
me it seems much more akin to the style of the first half of 
the decade. Dr. Gustav Pauli of Hamburg, who has studied 
the drawing in question, has been kind enough to give his 
opinion of the matter in a recent letter to Miss Dudley, 
keeper of prints in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Pauli, emphasizing the unquestionable authenticity of 
the drawing, dates it between 1511 and 1515. 

35. The only other instance, to my knowledge, of St. 
Jerome in his cell wearing the hermit’s gown is a group 
of paintings by Joos van Cleve and his school; in these the 
saint chastises himself while sitting at his desk. This type, 
however, is evidently a later combination of Diirer’s St. 
Jerome of 1521 and the Italian pictures mentioned above. 
Cf. Friedlander, op. cit., IX, p. 132 and pl. XXIX. 

36. For the relation of Diirer’s St. Jerome of 1514 to 
the Melancholia I, see E. Panofsky-F. Saxl, Diirers “Melan- 
cholia I’, Studien der Bibl. Warburg, Leipzig, 1923, p. 73, 
and the analogous passage in the forthcoming second edi- 
tion of the same work. 
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When Diirer went to the Netherlands in 1520, he revived his original concept, and the result 
was the Lisbon painting and its derivatives. 

The meditating seated figure in Boldi’s design of 1458 had, by way of the Marescotti medal, 
laid its influence on the Christian iconography of Renaissance art. At the same time the rest 
of the Venetian medallist’s design, the putto with the skull, was developed into a separate 
memento mori formula. As an independent type, its earliest and most influential form occurs 
in an Italian woodcut of the late Quattrocento (Fig. 10).57 The purpose of the design is to 
impress the spectator with the short span between birth and death through the conjunction of 
the putto, the image of extreme infancy, with the wreck of a human head that has been 
cleaned of its flesh by the toads and lizards lurking in the foreground. The inscription warns, 
“The hour passes,” and the hour-glass repeats this idea. 

This contrast between life and death even appears in the green tree behind the putto and the 
withered trunk against which the skull is placed, an allegory derived from the Pélérinage de 
lame, by Guillaume Deguilleville, a product of fourteenth century mysticism known in Venice 
in the late fifteenth century, as G. Ludwig has proved.** The dead tree of the Pélérinage was 
the apple tree of the garden of Eden, withered through man’s sin that brought death to both 
mankind and all other living things; whereas the living tree was the mystic apple tree of the 
Canticum Canticorum II, 3-5, and its fruits, the symbols of Christ. In the illustrations of the 
treatise published by Ludwig, the souls of the blessed, in the form of naked children, play with 
the apples of the living tree. That the anonymous artist of the woodcut was inspired by this 
source for his own allegorical concept is evident from the fact that here, too, the living tree 
appears as an apple tree. Perhaps the putto himself incorporates to some extent the souls of 
the blessed in the Pélérinage.*° The putto of the Boldt medal, since he has been deprived of 
his wings, has assumed the appearance of an ordinary infant. Like many putti of antiquity, 
however, he acts like an adult in casting a sorrowful glance at the hour-glass before him. His 
arm, still resting on the skull, supports his head in a meditative pose derived from that of the 
seated youth of the Boldt: medal. 

In a slightly later bronze statuette, the putto has assumed an even more philosophical atti- 
tude (Fig. 24).*° Leaning on the hour-glass, he ponders upon the skull which he holds on his 
knee, in imitation of the ascetic monks and saints previously referred to. The inscription 
around the base is in the same vein. Weber‘ gives the following translation: 


37. Paris, Bibl. Nat.; Heitz, Eindlattdrucke, LXXXI this assumption. The statuettes quoted in note 40 also 
(1934), no. 47; Schreiber, IV, no. 1896; dated by Schreiber suggest northeast Italy as the home of the motif. 
1490-1500. The wood-cut is one of the earliest examples 40. W. v. Bode, Die Italienischen Bronzestatuetten der 
showing an hour-glass in a memento mori, a humanistic Renaissance, Berlin, 1907, Ill, pl. CCXLV (formerly Oppen- 
combination of time and death that does not seem to have heimer collection, acquired by the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
been introduced until shortly before 1500. seum in 1936, cf. Review of the Principal Acquisitions dur- 

38. Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kstslgn., XXIII (1922), pp. ing the Year 1936, London, 1937, p. 4). Bode ascribes it to 
163 ff.; Ludwig traces the illustrations of the treatise up to a “Paduan artist of the beginning of the sixteenth century.” 
the well-known painting by Giovanni Bellini in the Uffizi, In a bronze hand-bell published by Bode as Andrea Riccio, 
Florence. This symbolism must not be confused with the op. cit., pl. CCXLIX, the putto with the skull is used in an 
Tree of Barlaam and Josaphat, from which it was probably ornamental way for the handle (formerly collection J. P. 
inspired, but which lived on as a separate type in represen- Morgan; exhibited in the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibi- 
tations like the late Gothic woodcut of 1460/70 in Haber- tion of Italian Renaissance Art, London, 1912, no. 32; in 
ditzl, Einblattdrucke, 1, Vienna, 1920, p. 168, pl. CVIII, the same exhibition, no. 8, was shown another decorative 


variant of the motif, an Italian ivory statuette owned by F. 


where the tree is sawed through by Death and the Devil. 
Leverton Harris). 


Cf. E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege, Studien der ig wet 
Bibliothek Warburg, XVIII, Leipzig, 1930, p. 157, and 41. Op. cit., p. 164; the original wording is given by 
Reuter, op. cit., p. 52 " ; Weber as follows: 


39. The woodcut is traditionally called Florentine; its Il tempo passa e la morto (!) vien 
dependence on the Boldt medal, however, as well as on the Perito (?) lui (?) chi non fa ben 
rather rare allegory of the two trees, suggests Venice as a Fac(c)iamo mal e sper(i)amo i(1) be(n) 


possible place of origin, and its style seems to corroborate Il tempo p(a)ssa e la mo(rte) v(i)en. 
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Time passes and death comes, 

Lost is he who does not do good; 

We do wrong (in this world) 

And we hope for good (in the life after death). 


Time passes and death comes. 


—a strange admonition, indeed, when coming from a putto. 

In one peculiar instance, the content of the L’hora passa woodcut has even been retrans- 
ferred to Boldw’s initial concept of 1458. A bronze plaque on the tomb of Marc’Antonio Mar- 
tinengo in the Museo Cristiano at Brescia, done by Maffeo Olivieri* soon after 1526 (Fig. 25), 
repeats the design of the Boldt medal, but with significant alterations taken over from the 
woodcut. Olivieri used the L’hora passa design as an aid in interpreting the content of the 
medal, and took over from it such paraphernalia as could, to his mind, make the meaning of 
the medal more explicit. The living tree now appears behind the seated youth, while the 
putto leans against the withered tree, from the branches of which dangle the hour-glass and 
an additional skull and cross bones. As a result of these changes, the youth, characterized as 
the image of life by the tree behind him, in horror hides his face from the display of mortuary 
symbols in front of him. The putto, twisted into a distinctly uneasy pose, displays signs of 
grief and pain that anticipate, to some extent, the changes which the putto with the skull under- 
went in Northern art of the sixteenth century. 

Transmitted through the L’hora passa woodcut, the putto with the skull became highly 
popular in the North from the early 1520’s on, especially in Germany and the Netherlands. 
However, the Northern Renaissance evolved a widely different conception of the motif, adapt- 
ing it to its own traditions and purposes. The putto as well as the skull suggested to the 
Northern artist a content entirely foreign to the Italian versions. 

The Italian Quattrocento had cherished the putto not iconographically but esthetically as 
the product par excellence of antique art. From the dawn of the early Renaissance, when 
Nanni di Banco’s relief on Or San Michele had shown a sculptor engaged in carving a putto 
instead of an icon as the worthiest test of his abilities, putti had continued to impersonate the 
joyous vitality of youth, so congenial to the main trend of the period, without the limitations 
of subject-matter.** When this type of putto became popular in the North in the early sixteenth 
century, it retained the joie de vivre, but with added moral implications, both good and evil. 
Putti could turn into angels, whose happy temperament made them welcome playmates for the 
Infant Christ,“* and messengers of heavenly joy. On the other hand, their vitality made them 
symbols of pagan hedonism, and relegated them to the representations of damnable sensuality 
like Luxuria, Venus, and the witches, where they appeared as the offspring of these evil crea- 
tures, reflecting the innate evil lust of their breed even in their childish antics.‘5 As such, they 


42. Maffeo Olivieri was a native Brescian, but closely Diirer’s engravings B. 76 (1498/99), B. 67 (about 1505), 
allied with Venetian and Paduan art. Cf. A. Morassi, “Per and the drawing L. 110 (1497/98). Particularly evident 
la ricostruzione di Maffeo Olivieri,” Bolletino d’ Arte, XXX is the significance of the putto in B. 76, where he appears 
(1936), p. 237. as the companion of the demoniacal Venus of the Astrolabius 

43. For the general significance of the putto in Italian legend (cf. the ingenious interpretation by E. Panofsky, 
Early Renaissance art, cf. F. Wickhoff, Mitteilg. d. Instit. f. Miinchner Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, N. F. VII, 1931, 
Osterr. Geschichtsforschg., M11 (1882); and Wilhelm Bode, pp. 1-18). Significantly enough, however, he does not bear 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance, London, 1928, pp. his usual attributes, bow and arrows, but a pair of stilts 
164-180. and a sphere, both symbols of the instability of human exist- 

44. In Altdorfer’s Berlin Nativity, done ca. 1513, a cupid ence. Cf. R. v. Marle, Iconographie de l'art profane du 
with a bow hanging on his back has slipped into the crowd moyen-dge, Paris, 1932, allégories et symboles, pp. 403 and 
of angels clustering around the Infant Christ. 404. 


45. Cf. Hans Baldung’s representations of witches, and 
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had to share the destiny of their parents: to be trapped by the Animated Corpse in the midst 
of their worldly pleasures.*° Meditation over their mortal fate, as displayed in the L’hora passa 
woodcut, was utterly inconceivable to them; on the contrary, they had to antagonize death, in 
order to make the punishment better deserved. 

A French woodcut of the second quarter of the sixteenth century (Fig. 16), for the knowl- 
edge of which I owe thanks to Mr. Hyatt Mayor of the Metropolitan Museum, is a striking 
illustration of this conception.*’ The composition, strangely similar to the Hellenistic type of 
Father Nile, shows eleven putti (tout plaisir mondain, according to the inscription) engaged 
in various worldly pleasures in the belief that the figure of Death in their midst is fast asleep. 
However, the skeleton’s slumber is mobile et soudain, since he rests his elbow against a sphere, 
Mobilité. As soon as this frail support is moved, Death will wake up and end the pleasures of 
the putti. This event, it seems, depends upon the agency of a capricious ancestor of the modern 
alarm clock. The character of the putti is incorporated in two monkeys, symbols of the animal 
side of man’s nature, his baser instincts ;** they are chained to the sphere which their unguarded 
movements may dislodge any moment. Donc faut-ilz estre tousiours prest de mourir. 

With this notion of the putto established in their minds, Northern artists naturally arrived 
at wrong conclusions when trying to interpret the L’hora passa woodcut. Their initial error 
was a misunderstanding of the melancholy pose of the putto; this gesture had been well-known 
in the North since the early Middle Ages as the customary attitude of sleepers. Mediaeval 
symbolism, however, had imbued even sleeping with moral significance, either good or evil 
depending on the character of the scene. Because it was assumed by a putto, the pose as it 
appeared in the Italian woodcut had, for Northern artists, the evil import of the familiar 
representations of the vice of Acedia." 

When it came to know the putto with the skull, Northern art had just been introduced, 
through Diirrer’s St. Jerome designs, to the Italian conception of the skull as an object of medi- 
tation. This conception gained general recognition very slowly, and meanwhile the privilege 
of pondering upon skulls was, in the North, reserved for old age. As the companion of a putto, 
the skull retained its late mediaeval significance. Individual skulls had been known to North- 
ern art since the second half of the fifteenth century, when they began to appear on the backs 
of portrait panels.°° They were intended not as focal points for contemplation but as sinister 
future portrayals of the sitter. This can be gathered from their artistic prototype, the so-called 
Gisant tombs, which showed the deceased both in their past state, as realistic portraits, and in 
their posthumous state as decaying corpses.*" 












46. Cf. the Vanitas in the manner of Hans Baldung in 
the Gemaldegallerie, Vienna, and the ivory statuette of Lux- 
ury and Death in the Bayerisches National-Museum, Mu- 
nich, no. 81 (a reproduction and excellent comment on it 
by R. Berliner in vol. IV of the catalogue, Augsburg, 1926). 
Significantly enough, in Italian art of the period, almost the 
same type occurs as Prudentia. An example is on the tomb 
of the Infante Juan, in Avila, by Domenico Fancelli; a young 
woman, the upper part of her body unclothed, holds a snake 
with her left hand, while her right rests on a skull which 
she holds on her knee. 

47. 11” x 16”, undescribed and apparently preserved in 
one impression only (Metropolitan Museum, New York, acc. 
no. 26.72.1). 

48. In mediaeval allegory, monkeys often appear as sym- 
bols of foolishness. In the Renner by Hugo of Trimberg 
(thirteenth century; ed. G. Ehrismann, Tiibingen, 1908), 
the word Affenheit is used synonymously for “foolishness”, 
“short-sighted stupidity.” 


49. Cf. E. Panofsky-F. Saxl, op. cit. 

50. The earliest examples seem to occur in the eighth 
decade of the fifteenth century (cf. the one attributed to 
Memling in v. Marle, op. cit., fig. 401, where, significantly 
enough, the skull “speaks” the biblical words: Scio enim 
quod redemptor meus vivit etc.; later examples compiled in 
G. Ring, Beitrége zur Geschichte Niederlindischer Bildnis- 
kunst im XV und XVI Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1913, p. 96). 
The popularity of the type at that time is attested by two 


engravings of the master WA 


skulls” for the benefit of other artists (no. 39 in M. Lehrs, 


Der Meister Wad: Leipzig, 1895). 


51. An early example is the tomb of the Cardinal La- 
grange, T 1402, in Avignon (E. Male, L’art religieux de la 
fin du moyen-dge en France, Paris, 1908, p. 377, fig. 181). 
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In Northern art of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the skull, then, was closely 
allied with the late Gothic conception of death as an ever-present menace, and mirrored to 
some extent the aggressiveness of the animated skeleton type. When, in the L’hora passa 
woodcut, Northern artists saw a skull in conjunction with a putto, the symbol of hedonism, 
they naturally imagined the latter to be dying, like Luxuria so frequently represented in the 
claws of the animated skeleton. Thus, curiously enough, the psychological effect exercised 
by the skull upon the putto in the Italian design came to be turned into a physical effect, and 
Northern artists henceforth represented the putto in the agony of death or as already dead. If 
this change deprived the L’hora passa design of its meditative aspect, it made the contrast of 
life and death more impressive by anticipating the event which the Italian scheme had merely 
implied for the future. 

The earliest date for the appearance in the North of the putto with the skull remains uncer- 
tain. The first dated example is the Barthel Beham engraving B. 31 (Fig. 22), of 1525. How- 
ever, some other Northern versions of the subject definitely suggest the existence of a prototype 
that reflected the L’hora passa woodcut more strongly than does the Beham print. This initial 
design I have been unable to discover. All the examples reflecting it have, however, certain 
characteristics in common which permit to some extent the reconstruction of their lost or 
unknown prototype. It is more than likely that this prototype was a German print, since its 
closest derivatives are a faience plate from Silesia, a few medals from Nuremberg, and a chia- 
roscuro woodcut the style of which suggests Saxon origin. All Netherlandish examples that 
have come to my knowledge are not earlier than the fourth decade of the sixteenth century and 
show greater independence, although they, too, may have ultimately derived from the German 
type. 

The faience plate (Fig. 11),°* presumably made during the second quarter of the century, 
seems closest to the original German design, as it differs least from the L’hora passa woodcut. 
As a product of folk art, the plate aims principally at a satisfactory decorative effect. The artist 
has, therefore, rearranged the design somewhat in order to accommodate it to the circular out- 
line. The hour-glass has been removed from the neighborhood of the skull into the fore- 
ground, and the left leg of the putto is bent in order to make room for it. Otherwise, the com- 
position of the L’hora passa woodcut still persists, and the alterations in detail illustrate the 
Northern conception of the motif. The putto himself, now clothed in a shirt and adorned 
with a neck-chain and bracelet to show his hedonistic disposition, still maintains his pensive 
pose, but his eyes are closed, and the inscription Heite mir morgen dir (Today me, tomorrow 
you) certifies his death. His right hand holds a flower as an additional symbol of the fugitive 
quality of earthly life, frequent in contemporary allegories of vanity, according to Isaiah XL, 8: 
Exsiccatum est faenum, et cecidit flos: Verbum autem Domini nostri manet in aeternum. For 
the putto with the skull, this Biblical passage seems to have had a particularly strong connota- 
tion, since it continues (XL, 30): Deficient pueri, et laboraverunt, et juvenes in infirmitate 
cadunt.® Curiously reinterpreted is the symbolism of the apple trees of the Italian woodcut: 
only the living tree appears, but the apple has fallen to the ground, thus repeating the idea 
conveyed by the flower. 


52. Hamburg, Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, no. painting by Barthel Beham representing a combination of 
193; diameter 52.4 cm.; attributed to Hafner, a Silesian Luxuria and the Three Ages of Man being threatened by 
master of glazed pottery. Death (Hamburg, Kunsthalle, no. 328). 
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The chiaroscuro woodcut (Fig. 15) seems to derive from the same source that inspired the 
faience plate. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, owns the only known impression.“ Un- 
signed and undated, it presents considerable difficulty in precise attribution. The strangely 
gnarled style of the putto’s body suggests Saxony as its source,5* and a date between 1520 and 
1530 as a probability. In some respects, its anonymous designer has followed his model more 
faithfully than has the fabricator of the plate. The hour-glass appears in its original place, and 
the inscription is given in Latin, in what can be taken as the original form. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the underlying conception as it is reflected in the plate has been elaborated and drama- 
tized with considerable imaginative power and with the naturalism of the Northern Renais- 
sance. The putto, clad even more richly than he had been in the faience plate, is shown with 
his body cramped and his face distorted by the agony of death. Around him, nature itself 
seems to repeat the process. A flower bush withers at his feet, heavy clouds hang over the land- 
scape in the background, foreshadowing some natural catastrophe, and a storm tears the leaves 
off the trees. A sarcophagus in the middle ground to the left completes the gloominess of the 
scene. Thus the transformation of the two trees of the L’hora passa woodcut from a theological 
allegory into a natural phenomenon—already intimated in the faience plate—has now been 
carried to completion. The view that man’s life parallels the constant growth and decay of 
nature as a whole had been evolved in the North as early as the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and appears fully developed in a painting of that period in the Germanisches Museum, 
Nuremberg.*° 

The prototype that inspired the faience plate and the Saxon chiaroscuro is also reflected in 
the reverse designs of two anonymous portrait medals from Nuremberg, one of them (Fig. 2) 
dated 1532, the other being of about the same date.’ In both medals the compositions strongly 
resemble that of the faience plate and hence the hypothetical prototype of the whole group, 
despite certain omissions in detail. The tree, barren in contrast to that in the faience plate, 
again forms the central axis of the composition and, in the dated example, even retains the 
cartellino. But both lack the hour-glass, and the inscriptions are not the same and are written 
along the circular outline of the design. However, the putti are naked and so probably pre- 
serve a feature of the original design, abandoned in the faience plate and the Saxon woodcut. 
The probability of this assumption is further strengthened by two more representations related 
to the type, both showing naked putti. One is a painting by Jan van Hemessen, owned by Mr. 
Beets, Amsterdam, and done presumably about 1535-40 (Fig. 30).5° In composition it resem- 
bles the Saxon woodcut, although the mountainous landscape with the castle in the background 
has lost its allegorical import and reflects the romantic Alpine motives collected by Nether- 
landish artists of the period on their way to and from Italy. Italian High Renaissance features, 
as introduced into the Low Countries by Jan Gossaert, have also transformed the putto. His 
classically beautiful Herculean body twists in a Michelangelesque pose as his elbow slips from 


54. Acc. no. 6763; 98” x 12t8”; undescribed; printed for Sebastian Gienger), and 7 (between 1532 and 1543, for 
in black and red. Hieronymus Wahl). Habich mentions two leaden plaques 
55. I am indebted to Mr. Russell Allen, of Boston, Mass., showing the same motif as listed in Leitschuh, Flétner- 
for this suggestion. The woodcut may best be compared Studien, p. 18. The design is occasionally found on coins 
with the work of masters like Jacob Lucius of Kronstadt and medals as late as the seventeenth century; examples in 











(cf. H. Réttinger, Beitrige zur Geschichte des Sachsischen 
Holzschnittes, Strassbourg, 1921). 

56. V. Marle, op. cit., p. 403. The same idea illustrated 
in the painting by Barthel Beham mentioned above. 

57. G. Habich, Die Deutschen Schaumiinzen des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1932, I, 2, pl. CXLV, nos. 3 (1532, 


Habich, pl. CLIII, no. 1, and pl. CCXVI, no. 1; Weber, 
op. cit., pp. 535-6 and 693 (a curious German late sixteenth 
century finger-ring). 

58. 66 x 90 cm.; listed among the works of Hemessen 
in Friedlander, op. cit., XII, p. 189. I am indebted to the 
owner for the photograph and permission to reproduce it. 
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the top of the skull to the ground. The putto dies, not in convulsive agony, but in gentle coma, 
trying in vain to hold on to the stick that bears a scroll inscribed: Nascentes morimur, words 
taken from the ancient author, Manilius.* 

The most original example derived from the hypothetical Northern prototype is a painting 
in the possession of Karl Loevenich, New York (Fig. 20). Its relation to the versions dis- 
cussed above is evidenced by a barren tree and a cartellino which the owner informed me could 
be discerned in faint outlines in a damaged spot on the right of the painting. Otherwise, the 
design is independent and, in fact, depicts the prelude to the scene represented in the other 
examples. It is coincident with them only in the barren tree and the cartellino, which most 
probably displayed one of the inscriptions that occur on the other versions. The putto, in the 
bloom of youth, playfully holds a skull before him and asserts: Mortem non timeo. The 
underlying idea is like that of the French woodcut already referred to, and confirms the inter- 
pretation given above of the Northern conception of the putto with the skull. All the examples 
above allow the following conclusions to be drawn about their unknown Northern proto- 
type: it showed a naked putto reclining on a skull, a design similar to that of the L’hora passa 
woodcut, but with the eyes of the putto closed; it contained an hour-glass, a withered and a liv- 
ing tree from which was suspended a cartellino reading Hodie mihi cras tibi, and, possibly, a 
flower. These features permit the assumption that the earliest of those engravings by Barthel 
Beham showing the putto with the skull (Fig. 22)° is also derived from the hypothetical 
Northern model, although it lacks the trees, the hour-glass, the cartellino and the inscription. 
The connection, however, is established by the display of a clump of grass illustrating the 
faenum of the passage from Isaiah quoted above, and fortified by the state of the putto—inter- 
mediate between sleep and death—reflecting, if in more realistic fashion, the misinterpretation 
of the L’hora passa design already evident in the faience plate. This vacillating attitude was 
abandoned by Beham in 1529, in the second engraving he made of the subject (Fig. 27). 
Possibly inspired by contemporary representations of the putto in the agony of death, Beham 
decided to depict the putto as a corpse and to include the hour-glass, thereby dismissing all 
doubt about the significance of the design as a memento mori. With his lively imagination, 
the master dramatized the concept by tripling the number of skulls®* and by placing the whole 
group before a ruined wall. As a result, the design radiates the sinister atmosphere of a char- 
nel house. At the same time, however, the ruined wall was a symbol of Vanity as had been 
the trees in the earlier versions, both having already been combined in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury picture referred to above at the Germanisches Museum, Nuremberg. Ruins likewise 
appear in the allegories of Vanity by Barthel Beham in Hamburg and by Hans Baldung Grien 
in Madrid.°s 


59. Weber, op. cit., p. 126. 


which Virtue is contrasted to the two Fortunes of Petrarch; 
60. 17” x 13”; the owner, to whom I want to acknowl- 


behind the Good Fortune appears an elaborate castle in a 


edge my gratitude for permission to reproduce it, informs 
me that the painting will be published as by Diirer in a 
forthcoming article. 

61. B. 31; G. Pauli, Barthel Beham, Strassbourg, 1911, 
no. 37. 

62. B. a7, FP. 3%. 

63. Significantly enough, Beham was inspired in the 
three skulls by the engraving of the master WW 
mentioned in note 50. 

64. The earliest occurrence, to my knowledge, of ruins 
as symbols of human destiny is a miniature of 1460/70 in 
Leningrad, reproduced in Blum-Lauer, La miniature fran- 
caise aux XVe et XVle siécles, Paris, 1930, pl. XVII, in 


landscape with bushes and flowers, and the Bad Fortune is 
placed on a bare rock behind which appears a castle in 
ruins. 

65. During the later sixteenth century, this symbolic im- 
port of ruins, combined with the studies by Northern artists 
of the remnants of antique monuments in Italy, was to pro- 
duce the peculiar melancholy “Romanticism of Ruins” of 
the Baroque. A transitional state is illustrated in an en- 
graving by Gourmont (Robert-Dumesnil, no. 17): in an 
elaborate setting of Renaissance architecture, a naked putto 
crouches upon some fractured architectural details that now 
have replaced the skull as symbols of Vanity. 
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In a third engraving, done soon after the second (Fig. 28),°° Beham achieved his most strik- 
ing illustration of the subject; he finally separated the putto from the skull, of which there are 
now four examples, and placed him on a slightly higher level in the background. Thus the 
artist was enabled to depict the corpse-like quality of the infant’s body much more effectively 
by using the perspective that Mantegna had employed for the dead body of Christ.’ In a later 
state of the engraving, Beham made the meaning of the design wholly explicit by adding the 
inscription: Mors omnia aequat, above the putto. In this ultimate form, the design became 
extremely popular: Pauli’s catalogue lists no less than fifteen copies. But, because of its very 
perfection, the design could neither be developed further by other artists nor transferred to other 
materials, so that no reflections of it can be found in the minor arts. Beham himself, when he 
took up the subject again, introduced an entirely new idea: in an engraving dated by Pauli 
1531-1535” the death of the child is being discovered by a young mother who has just given 
him the breast, the skull and hour-glass appearing separately on the right. The print has 
sometimes been called, rather inappropriately, the Madonna with the Death’s Head. A curious 
argument against this interpretation is afforded by a circular medallion inspired by the engrav- 
ing (Fig. 3) ;° in this, for lack of space, the skull is tucked away under the putto’s arm. This 
feature, together with the inscription Hodie michi cras ubi, very definitely suggests that, to his 
contemporaries, Beham’s Madonna with the Death’s Head was but another variant of the putto 
with the skull. 

Soon after the North had, in multifarious ways, made the subject of the putto with the skull 
entirely its own, the Boldt medal itself turned up in Germany and, naturally, met considerable 
difficulties of interpretation. Some German humanist or merchant with scholarly interests may 
have brought it with him from Venice about 1530, for its first reflection in the North is again 
a medal made by Metthes Gebel in Nuremberg in 1532 in commemoration of Georg Ploed 
(Fig. 1).”° Obviously the medal as a whole is modelled after the Boldt prototype. The 
obverse shows a profile bust of the deceased in the same antique style that Boldt had used for 
his self-portrait; and the reverse is an almost exact copy of the Italian medal, the only altera- 
tions being the upward glance of the youth and the presence of the bone in his hand. Whether 
or not Gebel had imagined the winged putto as a kind of angel is hard to determine; the 
Christian content of the two inscriptions seems to suggest this interpretation, especially the one 
reading: Omnia peribunt, Deus Eternus, which the youth, by pointing toward it, designates as 
the summary of his own thoughts. The interpretation of omnia peribunt he may have found 
in the skull, while the putto suggested the Deus Eternus. Two years later, the Boldt design 
made another appearance in the North: Petrus Appianus published it in a woodcut copy on 
page 385 of his Inscriptiones Sacrosanctae Vetustatis, printed in Ingolstadt in 1534 (Tailpiece). 
Curiously enough, however, Appianus included the Boldt design in his corpus of ancient in- 
scriptions as an antique monument; the text’’ informs the reader that the woodcut represents a 
leaden plaque found in Styria in 1500. In his search for material, Appianus must have come 
across either a drawing made after the Venetian medal or a leaden plaque” copied from it. 


66. B. 28; P. 36. tum in plumbea lamina in Stiria in Colle: in quo est Ecclesia 
67. In the painting in the Brera, Milan (Klassiker der circa Sanctum Andream. Anno M.D. 
Kunst, XVI, ed. F. Knapp, p. 115). 72. I have not been able to see the leaden plaques men- 


68. B. 6; P. 5. 

69. Habich, op. cit., no. 1539. 

70. Idem, pt. CXXVIII, no. 6. 

71. The full Latin text reads: Nuper a Con. Cel. inven- 


tioned by Habich (cf. note 57); since one of them is de- 
scribed as circular, it might possibly, in case it is a copy 
of the medal and not just one of the other types of the 
motif, have served as a model for Appianus. 
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Unhesitatingly believing the legend that accompanied the design, he included it in his book. 
The very fact of this incident, as well as the thoroughly Gothicized style of the woodcut repro- 
duction of the Boldt design, only confirms the statement made by Erwin Panofsky’’ that the 
Northern Renaissance had access to ancient art only when it had previously been translated into 
the Italian Quattrocento style. The inability of Appianus to distinguish a Renaissance design 
from a product of antiquity was universally characteristic of his period. 

Equally significant is the interpretation of the Boldt design in the Appianus woodcut: the 
names of the three Fates, Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, are attached to the putto, the youth, and 
the skull respectively. Whether this strange concept sprang from the mind of Appianus or was 
contained already in the design he copied, its sources can be traced without great difficulty. 
Since the Northern versions of the putto with the skull had become so far removed from their 
original source, it was impossible for Northern artists, when this source reappeared in the Ap- 
pianus woodcut, to give it their customary interpretation. A new meaning had to be found, on 
the basis of two clues: the presence of a skull implied an allegory of death; this, however, had to 
be taken from antiquity, since the design itself was regarded as antique. Obviously suggested 
to the Northern mind by the figures of putto, youth and skull was the idea of the Three Ages of 
Man, childhood, adult age, and death, just as they had been represented since the late fifteenth 
century.”* The only ancient subject to fit this scheme was the Three Fates, the rulers of man’s 
temporal destiny. From antiquity on, they had been paralleled to Past, Present, and Future, the 
third Fate, Atropos, being synonymous with death. This tradition was continued throughout 
the Middle Ages,’s and was taken over by the early Italian Renaissance in its pictorial represen- 
tation of the Fates. Illustrations of Petrarch’s Triumph of Death frequently show them in 
place of the skeleton with the scythe.” In Northern art of the early sixteenth century, they 
even occur differentiated as the Three Ages of Man.’’? Thus they easily could lend their names 
to the figures on the Boldu design; the putto becoming Lachesis, the past, or childhood; the 
youth Clotho, the present, or adult age; and the skull Atropos, the future, or death. This 
conception also accounts for the two deviations from the Boldt design in the Appianus wood- 
cut. The now enigmatic bundle of flames in the hand of the putto has become a separate log- 
fire in the background, a well-known symbol for the brevity of life, as are the flowers appear- 
ing behind the skull. 

Strange though it was, the Appianus woodcut nevertheless initiated a new type of the putto 
with the skull in European art. The archaeological approach to antiquity of early sixteenth 
century Northern humanism that had inspired Appianus’ corpus of inscriptions gained influ- 
ence in Italy during the late Renaissance, producing similar results. Foremost among these 
was Vincenzo Cartari’s Immagini dei Dei degli Antichi, first published in Venice in 1556. 
Significantly enough, Cartari took over various designs from the Inscriptiones, quoting Ap- 


73. “Diirers Stellung zur Antike,” Wiener Jahrbuch fiir 
Kunstgeschichte, V (1922), pp. 23-36 (Grundsatzliches). 
74. An early example is the painting in the German- 


in Diirer’s engraving B. 67 even carries a spindle, the attri- 
bute of the Fates. The idea of the Three Ages of Man, too, 
seems to have possessed a moral significance at that time, 





isches Museum, Nuremberg, referred to above. 

75. Cf. Fulgentius Metaforalis, ed. H. Liebeschiitz, Leip- 
zig, 1926, s.v. Pluto. 

76. An example reproduced in Weber, op. cit., fig. 21. 

77. Wood-cut by Hans Baldung, 1513; it is interesting 
to note that for the North, at that time, the Fates, as crea- 
tions of paganism, had the same evil import as the putti. 
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the implication being that the transitoriness of human life 
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inspired by the Beham engraving of the putto with the four 
skulls). 
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pianus as an authority. He also copied the woodcut of the allegedly antique type of the Three 
Fates (Fig. 9) and repeated the story of its discovery told in the Inscriptiones. 

Thus, through a particular irony of fate, Boldt’s design, after a long sojourn in the North, 
returned to its place of origin, Venice, where most editions of the Immagini were printed. 
Cartari’s treatise became one of the main sources for the iconography of the late sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries. Through its numerous reprints and translations, the wrongly inter- 
preted and slightly changed Boldu design, as taken over from Appianus, was made accessible 
to all countries of Europe and could again serve as the prototype for new versions of the putto 
with the skull. For late sixteenth and seventeenth century artists, however, the illustration in 
Cartari’s work presented the same difficulties that the Boldt medal had met in the late Quattro- 
cento, since the idea of the Three Fates had been understood not even by Cartari himself, who 
cautiously refrained from comment. Gregorio Comanini attempted an interpretation soon 
after in a treatise on art, J/ Figino, published in Mantua in 1591.”* Desperately seeking an 
explanation, the author, in a long dissertation, loses himself in the maze of Renaissance philos- 
ophy only to arrive at the most absurd notions, the complexity of which defies description. 
Faced with the same difficulties, artists who found the design of the Three Fates when resorting 
to Cartari’s book in search of new allegories, were likely to single out the putto with the skull, 
as had their predecessors in the late Quattrocento with the original Boldt medal. For artists 
of the late sixteenth or the seventeenth century, this procedure suggested itself particularly 
inasmuch as the Northern Renaissance versions of the putto with the skull were still lingering 
in their minds. 

The persistence of the putto with the skull as conceived by the early sixteenth century is 
evident even in a French woodcut of 1569 reflecting the whole Cartari illustration (Initial Let- 
ter). The figured initial “D” was carved in Lyons,”? the French printing center where Cartari’s 
work was likely to have been known earlier than anywhere else in the North and where during 
the late sixteenth century various editions of it were printed. The anonymous designer took 
over only the figures from the Cartari design, placing them in front of a triumphal arch in 
order to enhance their antique character. Yet the content of the scene was like that of the 
older Northern type of putto with the skull, the notion of the Three Fates having been elimi- 
nated completely. The putto, his wings omitted, represents the image of childhood, and the 
seated youth meditates over the contrast between infancy and death, his thoughts being sum- 
marized on the triumphal arch in the background: Summa Sapientia Mortis Memoria. 

Before, however, the Immagini gained a more widespread influence in the North, Nether- 
landish art, during the second half of the sixteenth century, had received from the early six- 
teenth century type of putto with the skull a number of new designs adapting it to the spiritual 
trends of the period. These designs, unrelated to the Cartari illustration, formed another 
source for the putto with the skull of the Baroque. 

Their invention must be credited principally to the circle of artists associated, during 1550- 
70, with the Antwerp publisher Jerome Cock, notably Frans and Cornelis Floris. An anony- 
mous engraving published by Cock (Fig. 14)*° shows the Beham design of the dead putto with 
the four skulls as the initial source of inspiration for the Flemish versions. The putto, dead, is 
again placed in a setting of ruined architecture; however, the whole design is pervaded by a 
strong flavor of antiquity, evident not only in the Herculean appearance of the putto but also 
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in the classical column, the palmette design of the wall in the rear, and the nude female figure 
of Vanity in the niche under the old inscription Hodie mihi cras tibi. Strangely contrasted 
with the archaeologically almost correct ancient character of the design is the piously Christian 
admonition in Latin and Dutch displayed on the big cartellino in the foreground: Vigilate quia 
nescitis diem neque horam, and: Wheckt en bid wie dat ghy syt, want ghy en weet dach ure 
noch tyt (watch and pray while you are alive, since you know not the day, the hour, the time). 
The apparent discrepancy between this text and its illustration echoes the general tendency of 
the period to combine an increased concern with religion and a predilection for antique form 
as interpreted through the works of the Italian High Renaissance. These conflicting notions 
soon produced the division of the putto with the skull into two types, antique and Christian, 
both of which surprisingly resulted in the resurrection of the dead putto. 

The process of separation seems to be illustrated by the puzzling design of a painting by 
Frans Floris formerly in the possession of Olof Granberg, Stockholm (Fig. 29).* It consists 
of three separate allegories the mutual relations of which are hard to determine. On what 
appears to be a tomb sits a naked putto who supports his head on his right hand and holds, 
turned toward the ground, a torch, a classical attribute that designates him as the ancient genius 
of death, Thanatos. He mourns another naked putto obviously dead, who lies on a bundle of 
straw and whose head leans against that of an old man rather than against the skull. The 
latter, together with an hour-glass equipped with a bat’s and a dove’s wing, symbols of night 
and day, has been removed to the niche in the ruined wall in the rear. In the background to 
the right, Ezekiel resurrects the dead from their tombs. This scene suggests that the enigmatic 
head in the foreground might possibly be interpreted as that of a corpse rising from the tomb 
upon which the antique genius is placed. The meaning of the picture would then be this: 
the dead putto, in conjunction with the hour-glass, skull, ruined wall, and bundle of straw 
(presumably the faenum mentioned in Isaiah, XL, 8), symbolizes as usual the transitoriness of 
life; he is lamented by the antique genius, to whom death is unconquerable, while Ezekiel 
demonstrates that salvation can only be brought through the grace of God. 

The mode of thought revealed by this concept recurs in a painting listed as by Frans Floris 
in a Helbing Sales Catalogue of 1912 (Fig. 17).°* Again the theme of the Resurrection is the 
main content and is conveyed by two analogous designs in the foreground and rear. Now, 
however, the demonstration is in purely Christian terms; the naked child, a martyr’s palm in 
his right hand, has been resuzrected from the tomb on which he sits, just as, in the background, 
Christ has risen from his grave. He steps upon the skull in order to show the power of God 
over death. The coat of arms in the left lower corner of the painting as well as the inscription 
Salvum me fac Deus in Nomine Tuo on the shield held by the infant prove the picture to be 
an epitaph for a deceased child. In the portrayal of the child, the scheme of the putto with 
the skull has been reversed; death is conquered through God’s grace which, to the faithful, 
offers eternal life.’ In other Christianized examples of later date, to which reference will be 
made below, the putto with the skull even appears transformed into the Infant Christ. 

The creation of the classicized variety of putto with the skull by incorporating the putto 
with Thanatos can be traced in the sepulchral designs of Cornelis, the brother of Frans Floris. 


81. Olof Granberg, Trésors de l'art en Suéde, 1, Stock- 83. A German late sixteenth century painting by Hans 
holm, 1911, p. 53, no. 135; cf. D. Zuntz, Frans Floris, Mielich, which was mentioned to me by Dr. Holzinger of 
Strassbourg, 1929, p. 77. the Alte Pinakothek, Munich, but which I have been unable 
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During his sojourn in Italy 1540-44,°* Cornelis Floris came to know Thanatos, the mourning 
genius of death, as he was shown in antique monuments, leaning on the torch and supporting 
his head on his hand. In a series of sepulchral designs published by Jerome Cock in 1557 but 
presumably done in 1546-49,°° Floris combined classical features with the traditional type of 
Northern sixteenth century epitaphs, employing, among others, the antique Thanatos.*° In 
another design of the same series the master also used, as an equivalent of the classical genius 
with the torch, the putto with the skull;*’ the putto here mourns but has the familiar seated 
pose. Most of the designs, however, show fused types, winged genii with skull and torch 
who crouch upon the edges of sarcophagi (Fig. 12). 

It was this composite type that Floris constantly employed in his later designs*® and which, 
as a consequence of the vast influence he exercised, spread all over northern Europe. Innumer- 
able examples occur in late sixteenth and seventeenth century tombs of Germany, Holland, and 
Scandinavia. Despite his popularity, however, the Thanatos-putto with the skull did not 
undergo any essential changes of meaning or appearance; an antique intruder upon Christian 
sepulchral symbolism, he always remained a minor item, used in a semi-ornamental fashion 
until, toward the end of the seventeenth century, he was gradually abandoned. Occasionally, 
the composite type appears to have reassumed its ancient significance. An interesting example 
of this is a portrait of himself and his wife by Bartholomaus Spranger, preserved in an engrav- 
ing by Egidius Sadeler,*° and done probably at the very beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Here Thanatos, leaning upon the elaborate frame in which is set the portrait of the artist’s wife, 
hides a skull in his cloak and treads upon an hour-glass. The content is a pagan equivalent of 
that of the epitaph by Frans Floris; Time and Death are conquered, not by Christian Faith, 
but by Fame. Thus, by the end of the sixteenth century, the dead putto with the skull had 
been replaced by new types in which the putto appeared living through the grace of God, as in 
the Floris epitaph, or through his identification with Thanatos. 

A third living variety was created at the same time in the Netherlands by combining the 
putto with the skull of the Cartari design with the traditionally Northern type of the putto as 
a symbol of Vanity. This ingenious synthesis has been achieved in an engraving of 1594 de- 
signed by Hendrik Goltzius (Fig. 21).°' The relation between this print and the Cartari 


84. R. Hedicke, Cornelis Floris, Berlin, 1913, p. 112. design. That it had an influence on Cornelis Floris, how- 

85. Veelderley niewe Inventien etc., idem, p. 16. ever, is highly unlikely. 

86. Idem, pl. XII, no. 6. Among the tombs built later 89. Hedicke arrives at the date of 1546—49 for the In- 
by Floris see the epitaph at St. Omer, the tomb of Duke ventien by comparing them with Floris’ Epitaph of Doro- 









Albrecht in Konigsberg, and the tomb of Christian III at 
Roskilde, idem, pls. XVI and XXIII. 

87. Idem, pl. XII, no. 1. 

88. Idem, nos. 4, 5, 7, and 8. In a single example, 
Cristoforo Solari had achieved a similar synthesis in the 
very beginning of the sixteenth century. The Museo Bor- 
romeo in Milan preserves a small marble statue by him, 
showing a wingless seated putto who leans upon a skull and 
holds a torch toward the ground (reproduced in A. Venturi, 
Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, X, 1, Milan, 1935, fig. 552). Solari, 
during his sojourn in Venice around 1489, and in his work 
at the Certosa of Pavia around 1497, must have seen some 
of the Venetian derivatives of the Boldt: design as well as 
the plaque at the Certosa mentioned above. The classiciz- 
ing tendencies of his work after the turn of the century 
brought about the artist’s acquaintance with the antique 
Thanatos which, at that time, was rapidly becoming a stand- 
ard feature on High Renaissance tombs. It can be safely 
assumed that Solari’s statue, in which the tradition of the 
Boldi: type is still prevalent, was also made for a sepulchral 





thea in K6nigsberg, 1549, which seems to show a more 
mature style. The circumstance that the Dorothea epitaph 
already contains the fully developed composite Thanatos 
type corroborates this hypothesis. Occasional combinations 
of putto and skulls in a decorative manner occur on sixteenth 
century tombs but are independent of the Floris type. Cf. 
the tomb of the Cardinal Juan de Tavera, in Toledo, by 
Alonso Berruguete, 1554-61. 

go. A. Andresen, Deutscher Peintre-Graveur, Leipzig, 
1864/78, no. 38. 

gt. B. 10 (III, p. 97); the print in the Fogg Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass., from which the reproduction (Fig. 21) 
is taken, corresponds to Bartsch’s description except for the 
date 1594 behind the signature, which it lacks. Under no. 
11, Bartsch lists a smaller variant of the same design which, 
according to him, is copied from a small and very rare print 
by Agostino Carracci; the latter print, however, I have been 
unable to trace. O. Hirschmann, Hendrik Goltzius, The 
Hague, 1916, p. 95, mentions as wrongly ascribed to Golt- 
zius a painting in the Stolk Collection, Haarlem, showing a 
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illustration is evident from the pose of the putto and from such details as the fire behind the 
figure—now transformed into a smoking urn, the bone under the skull, and the village in the 
landscape. The content of the design, however, is that of the putto with the skull as con- 
ceived in the North during the early sixteenth century; it is conveyed by the flame as well as 
the flower, the withering tree, and, pre-eminently, by the soap-bubbles which the putto is blow- 
ing.’ These features occur as symbols of the vanity of life in a neatly versified Latin inscrip- 
tion by F. Estius, added at the bottom of the print outside the frame: 


Flos novus, et verna fragrans argenteus aura 
Marescit subito, perit, ali, perit illa venustas. 

Sic et vita hominum iam nunc nascentibus, eheu, 
Instar abit bullae vanique elapsa vaporis. 


(The fresh and silvery flower, fragrant with the breath of spring, 
Withers at once, its beauty perishes; 
So the life of man, already ebbing in the newly born, 
Vanishes like a bubble or like fleeting smoke.) 


On a stone, another inscription asks: Quis evadet? (Who will be spared?) This double ex- 
planation seems necessary, for the design, despite the many symbols it includes, has largely 
acquired the character of a genre scene. The putto, wholly unaware of his symbolic import, 
is absorbed in his childish amusement, casually using the skull as a support. This self-sufficient 
occupation has a direct appeal which makes it hard for the spectator to keep in mind the alle- 
gorical implications of the details. It was, in fact, the genre aspect that secured the Goltzius 
design a long career in Netherlandish art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With all 
symbolic paraphernalia omitted, the putto became an ordinary child blowing soap-bubbles, one 
of the favorite subjects of Dutch painting during the Baroque period.** While thus the North- 
ern early sixteenth century type of the putto with the skull disintegrated into a genre subject, 





sleeping Cupid and the inscription Ante nasse morimur; he 
also mentions a painted copy after B. 11, formerly in the 
Peltzer Collection, Cologne. Hirschmann erroneously re- 
gards B. 11 as a derivation from the Small Tambourine 
Player by Titian in Vienna, Hofmuseum, no. 181. Two 
putti blowing soap-bubbles occur in Goltzius’ large Allegory 
of 1611, in the Basel Museum (idem, fig. 8). 

92. The comparison of man’s life to a bubble already 
occurs in the Charon of Lucian (Weber, op. cit., p. 526). In 
the Renaissance, bubbles first appear in the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili (pp. 15 and 72 of the French edition; cf. E. 
Panofsky, “Et in Arcadia ego,” Philosophy and History; es- 
says presented to Ernst Cassirer, ed. Klibansky-Paton, Oxford, 
1936, pp. 234-5, with extensive bibliography for the history 

f related conceptions). In Northern art of the sixteenth 
century, the inscription Homo Bulla is found on some of 
the St. Jerome pictures discussed in note 33 (one example, 
in the Isola Bella, quoted by Goldschmidt, op. cit., another 
reproduced in Friedlander, op. cit., IX, pl. XXVIII). How- 
ever, the bubble does not seem to have been depicted at that 
time; instead, a very similar symbol is frequently encoun- 
tered: the translucent sphere as the image of the world. It 
occurs in various paintings by Jerome Bosch, and is often 
used as an attribute of Christ (Joos van Cleve, Friedlander, 
op. cit., IX, pl. XXVII). Two instances, in which it is com- 
bined with a putto, may be regarded, to some extent, as 


forerunners of the Goltzius design. A portrait by Hans 
Schépfer, dated 1540, in the possession of the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries, New York, shows in the upper left-hand corner a 
seated putto enclosed in a transparent sphere. A painting 
ascribed to Amberger, in the Erzbischéfliche Residenz, Bam- 
berg, represents Cupid riding on a translucent sphere that 
encloses a skull; in the foreground are a candle and an 
hour-glass. The conjunction of Cupid and Death forms a 
separate subject, of which an extensive study will be pub- 
lished by E. Panofsky, Studies in Renaissance Iconography, 
The Mary Flexner Lectures, Bryn Mawr College, 1937. 

93. A direct reflection of the Goltzius design is preserved 
in an anonymous French painting of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for the knowledge of which I am in- 
debted to Miss Dora Jane Heineberg of Radcliffe College 
(Les peintres de la realité en France au XVile siécle, Paris, 
1934, exh. cat. no. 140, pl. XLVIII): symbols of Vanity 
such as flowers, a candle, a skull, etc., form a still-life that 
includes a book opened at a page on which appears a copy 
of the Goltzius engraving, with the flame, the tree, and the 
flower omitted. Strangely enough, this copy in the book 
bears the signature of the Lyonnese illustrator Bernard Salo- 
mon, although this artist could not possibly have been its 
author; the style of the design as well as the typography of 
the book are definitely seventeenth century. 
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it inspired an Italian chiaroscuro woodcut of the early Secento believed to be after a design 
by Guido Reni (Fig. 18). The print seems to derive from the Barthel Beham engraving 
of 1525, which it strongly resembles in the twist of the putto’s body and the position of his 
arms. Again, however, the genre character of the design is predominant. The cushion, ap- 
parently added for the convenience of the putto, suggests that the infant is not dead but asleep. 
As in the Goltzius engraving, the putto no longer exemplifies the allegorical conception of the 
design; he is engaged in a harmless everyday activity, and the symbolism is restricted to the 
skull and hour-glass. 

That the putto in the chiaroscuro woodcut is definitely meant to be asleep is proved by 
another chiaroscuro derived from it (Fig. 19).°* Here the design is merged in a wholly differ- 
ent subject: the Christ Child asleep on the instruments of His prospective martyrdom, a well- 
known type originating in the late fifteenth century and preserved, among many examples, in a 
painting by Francesco Albani. Only the presence of the skull and hour-glass betrays the con- 
nection between the chiaroscuro woodcut and the putto with the skull.” 

In Germany, the home of his greatest popularity during the early sixteenth century, the 
putto with the skull retained favor throughout the Baroque period, if in a rather playful style. 
Fanciful variations of the Floris type occur, as a semi-ornamental motif, on tombs as late as 
the eighteenth century. In isolated form, however, the subject was rarely taken up again. 
Among the few examples of this kind, a tomb of 1693 in the Peterstiftskirche at Salzburg (Fig. 
. 26),°” made by B. Maendl for the Guardi family, echoes in more idyllic form the conception of 
Vanity of the Northern Renaissance. On top of a sarcophagus, the putto, embracing the skull 
with his right hand and supporting his brow with his left, seems absorbed in melancholy con- 
templation, while his eyes, almost entirely closed, suggest that he is asleep. The object of his 
thought is incorporated in the admonitory lines that appear on the tomb: Sterblicher Wanders- 
mann, betracht die Verwandlung sterblicher Menschen (Mortal way-farer, behold the trans- 
formation of mortal humans). 

The original gruesome aspect of the Northern putto with the skull, hardly felt in the Salz- 
burg tomb, appears completely subdued by the unconcerned vitality of the putto in a German 
alabaster statuette of about the same date in the Wallace collection, London (Fig. 23).%° This 
charming piece is strangely reminiscent of the L’hora passa woodcut and the bronze statuette 
from the Oppenheimer collection, of which it appears to be a belated and playful echo. For 
the sake of contrast, it is tempting to carry the comparison farther than actual evidence may 
permit. The scroll of the woodcut seems to have fallen to the ground, neatly curled around 
the putto who holds one end of it with his left hand. The skull, propped up on the barren 
trunk, and held in place by his right hand, conveys to his astonished glance nothing of the 


94. B. 23 (XI, p- 153); Mr. Russell Allen, to whom 
I am indebted for photographs and information on the 
print, owns an undescribed state of the print made without 
the color plate, of which there are two more examples in 
Berlin and Munich; the Albertina, Vienna, preserves an 
undescribed reversed copy of the chiaroscuro. This design 
has served as a prototype for a German seventeenth century 
ivory statuette by F. W. Moll, reproduced in J. v. Schlosser, 
Werke der Kleinplastik in der Skulpturensammlung des 
AH. Kaiserhauses, Vienna, 1910, Il, pl. XLVII, no. 2. 

95. P. 52 (VI, p. 233), Nagler, Lex., I, p. 571, no. 1360, 


signed ba CA - (Antonio Campi?). For reference 


to this print I am again indebted to Mr. Russell Allen. 
96. Although, in this particular instance, the influence 


of the putto with the skull upon the Infant Christ seems to 
me beyond doubt, the widespread type of the Christ Child 
combined with a skull as the symbol of vanquished death 
must not necessarily be derived from our subject: it may 
well have been inspired directly from the skull of Adam be- 
neath the Cross, a type the symbolic content of which it 
conveys in different form (cf. the two German eighteenth 
century ivory statuettes representing the Infant Christ step- 
ping on a skull and blessing, in the Bayerisches National- 
Museum, Munich; Berliner, op. cit., nos. 660 and 681). 

97. H. Tietze, Osterr. Kunst-Topographie, XI, Vienna, 
1913, pp. 34-35; fig. 59. I am indebted to Miss Janice Loeb, 
New York, for notice of this example. 

98. Cat. of Sculpture, London, 1931, no. S 14 (p. 4, 


pl. I). 
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sinister and is but a strange and shiny object of play. Thus the alabaster statuette carries to 
completion the Baroque approach to our subject seen already in the Goltzius design and in the 
Italian chiaroscuro. Becoming more and more his own childish self, the putto has ultimately 
won at least a psychological victory over the skull, his superior opponent for a hundred years.” 


99. Sources for the figures illustrating this article follow: 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Habich, Die Deutschen Schaumiinzen. 
Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, from Hill, A Corpus of Italian Medals, nos. 

407, 83, 420, 421, respectively. 
Fig. 8, from Athenische Mitteilungen, 1901. 


Fig. 10, from Heitz, Einblattdrucke. 

Fig. 12, from Hedicke, Cornelis Floris. 

Fig. 13, from Lippmann. 

Fig. 15, Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Fig. 16, Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 


Fig. 17, from Helbing Sales Catalogue, 1912, no. 47. 

Fig. 23, from Wallace Collection, Catalogue of Sculpture. 

Fig. 24, from Weber, Aspects of Death. 

Fig. 25, from Bolletino d’Arte, 1936. 

Fig. 26, from Tietze, Osterreischische Kunst-Topographie, 
XII. 

Fig. 29, from Granberg, Tresors de l'art en Suéde. 

Fig. 30, Courtesy of M. Beets, Amsterdam. 

Beginning initial, from Lieure, La gravure en France. 

Tailpiece—Petrus Appianus, Inscriptiones Sacrosanctae Ve- 

tustatis, Ingolstadt, 1534, p. 385. 











THE EVIL EYE IN ITALIAN ART 


By S. A. CALLISEN 


LL the peoples of the earth have feared the power of the evil eye, and an earnest faith 
in its malign potency can be traced to the dawn of folklore.’ Vision has always been 
the most mysterious of the bodily functions, and therefore has been often associated 
in one way or another with some type of magic. In general, there seems to have been 

a belief that an emanation, frequently conceived as a ray of light, proceeded from the eye to 
the object seen, and hence evil influences could travel from the beholder to affect those things 
which came into his field of vision. Primitive man refused to concede that illness and death 
were natural phenomena and commonly held that they were the result of supernatural causes. 
With the firm and widespread fear of the evil eye, it was but natural that he should consider 
this form of necromancy one of the chief sources of his unhappiness.’ For instance, the Bible 
states that “. . . Gideon arose and slew Zebah and Zalmunna and took away the ornaments 
like the moon that were on their camels’ necks.”* From this it is evident that the Midianite 
herdsmen, like the modern Arabs, were certain that a camel suddenly ailing was the victim of 
black magic, and more particularly that the sickness was caused by the glance of an ill-disposed 
person. But magic could only be fought with magic, and so they hung about their camels’ 
necks moon-shaped amulets to ward off harm. But the matter did not stop there, for human 
beings were likewise stricken mysteriously, and what could be more natural than to suppose 
that these, too, were the victims of a poisoned glance? Thus the admonition: “Eat thou not the 
bread of him that hath an evil eye, neither desire thou his dainty meats.” For if you do: “The 
morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit up, and lose thy sweet words.”* 

One encounters numerous references to the power of the evil eye in classical literature where 
to bewitch is spoken of as fascinare or Backaivw, It is mentioned by Plutarch,’ Pliny,° Aulus 
Gellius,’ and many others, all of whom are of the opinion that, although the manner of its 
functioning may be difficult to explain, the disastrous effects are not to be doubted. Neither 
was this belief in the evil eye lessened during the Middle Ages nor to any great extent during 
the Renaissance, and even today in many parts of Italy no one would think of questioning the 
ability of a jettatore to work harm by a mere glance.? It goes without saying that for the period 
under consideration, that is, the Trecento and Quattrocento, the superstition was quite uni- 
versal throughout all of Italy, not only among the peasants but also even among the better 
educated classes as well. An age which put such faith in miracle-working shrines, which be- 
lieved so implicitly in demons and the actuality of visions, could not help but fall a prey to so 
ancient and fundamental a delusion. Even the church recognized various forms of “fascina- 
tion” and the use of amulets, though frequently condemning them as gross, if popular super- 
stitions, and contrary to true Christian belief. One finds reflections of this attitude in the writ- 


1. S. Seligmann, Der bdse Blick und Verwandtes, Berlin, 6. Naturalis Historia, V, 5, 6, 7 (3; 4). 

1910, I, p. 11. 7. Noctes Atticae, IX, 4. 
2. Idem, |, p. 2. 8. For a more complete list of classical references, see 
3. Judges 8:21. E. Dodwell, A Classical and Topographical Tour Through 
4. Proverbs 23:6, 8. Greece, London, 1819, Il, pp. 30-37. 
5. Symposia, V, question 7. g. Seligmann, op. cit., 1, pp. 29-31. 
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ings of St. Chrysostom,’° St. Augustine,"* and Tertullian,” while in the works of such mediae- 
val authors as Albertus Magnus" and Roger Bacon“ the continuance of these common errors 
is plainly manifest. 

All ancient authorities were agreed that evilly disposed persons might harm their victim in 
one of three ways, namely, by look, voice, or touch; but the most to be feared was the look. In 
Roman days not only were certain individuals considered to possess the power of the evil eye 
but whole tribes, especially those of Pontus and Scythia, were believed to be so endowed; and 
a single glance from one of these accursed beings was sufficient to weaken a man and cause him 
to pine away.'’ Furthermore, it was the consensus of all that women and children, especially 
boys, were most susceptible to this ever-present danger, and stood in need of constant protection 
to preserve them from possible injury. Since the power of “fascination” and its evil effects were 
considered to be bound up with feelings of envy and malice, it can be easily understood that a 
son and heir would of course be much more liable to attack than his less precious sister. And 
certainly, it was argued, the eye of a child would be ever less able to combat and overcome the 
malignant rays emanating from an adult, and thus a babe in arms would be an especially easy 
victim.*” 

It was obvious, as suggested in the case of the Midianite camels, that fire must be fought 
with fire, and only an amulet could ward off a magic and unseen blow. Since the greatest 
danger lay in the poisonous look of an envious and evilly disposed person, any object might 
prove an effective antidote if it attracted to itself the glance of the jettatore, and kept it from 
reaching the intended victim’s eyes and thus finding easy entrance into his body. But a charm 
would prove doubly effective if, in deflecting the evil glance, it simultaneously caused shame 
and confusion on the part of the beholder, causing him, no doubt, to forget his original inten- 
tions. This type of amulet had to be kept in plain view and was preferably hung about the 
neck or wrist or both."? A phallus fulfilled all these requirements, and when painted or carved 
on a door jamb, as at Pompeii, it protected the entire household from harm. This was so com- 
mon a practice that one finds a phallus referred to as a fascinum by older writers;‘* and it 
appears that such symbols not only survived but were accorded surreptitious veneration in the 
more remote parts of Italy as late as 1780."° Priapus in his lesser manifestations seems to have 
fought a valiant if losing battle. 

For the protection of their children many Roman parents hung small phalli about their 
necks soon after birth, and great quantities of such amulets are to be found in many museums 
today. These charms vary as to size and material, as to date and place of origin, yet there 
can be no doubt as to their intended use.*° One antique statue in the Vatican represents a boy 
wearing just such an amulet suspended from his neck.** The practice would have evoked no 
comment in pagan times but the church frowned on the use of the phallic symbol, and St. 
Augustine, for one, inveighed most bitterly against analogous “indecencies” in Roman life.”* 
Nor was he alone in this. Though the Church Fathers, including St. Thomas Aquinas,’* 
recognized the possible danger of the evil eye, it was evident that the prophylactic amulet must 


10. Commentary to the Epistle to Galatians, chap. III; 18. C. Frommand, Tractatus de Fascinatione, Nurem- 
Opera, lib. XVIII. berg, 1674, p. 5: “Per fascinum virile membrum . . . di- 

11. De Doctrina Christiana, lib. Il, chap. 30. cunt.” 

12. De Carne Christi, Il. 19. Elworthy, op. cit., p. 306. 

13. Seligmann, op. cit., II, p. 424. 20. Elworthy, op. cit., pp. 149-151. 

14. Opus Majus, pars. IV, dist. II, chap. XV. 21. Story, op. cit., p. 224. 

15. See notes 5 and 7 and Pliny, op. cit., VII, 2 (2). 22. Civitas Dei, lib. VI, chap. IX; lib. VII, chap. XXIV. 

16. Seligmann, op. cit., 1, p. 190. W. W. Story, Castle 23. Summa Fidei Catholica Contra Gentiles, lib. Tl, 
St. Angelo, London, 1877, p. 152. chap. 103. 


17. F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 143. 
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offer a more decent and presentable form. Just as many a pagan deity turns up later as a good 
catholic saint, so the phallic charm suffered a sea change, and may be found today in the form 
of coral and silver horns, as well as hands making a peculiar and suggestive gesture, dangling 
from innumerable Neapolitan watch chains. So, too, the cab horses of southern Italy are be- 
dizened with a multitude of silver and brass ornaments, moons and horns being commonest, all 
with the ultimate object of protecting the poor beasts, not, as one might wish, from their owners, 
but rather from the feared and hated jettatori. 

As previously stated, many examples of amulets against the evil eye dating from classical 
times have been preserved in various museums; but those of the mediaeval and later periods, 
being of no interest to the archaeologist, have been less fortunate. As far as I am aware, not a 
single charm of this sort, dating from the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, has survived. Yet 
as represented in the painting and, more rarely, in the sculpture of the period the amulets, 
most commonly a branch of coral hanging from the Christ Child’s neck (Fig. 3), are identical 
with those to be purchased in Naples, Rome, or New York today. But why coral? Pliny” 
claims that the people of India believe coral, as a charm, to be endowed with sacred properties 
and a sure preservative against all dangers. But even the credulous Pliny does not seem very 
enthusiastic about the substance as a cure-all, and records only some half dozen benefits to be 
derived from its use. He does mention, however, that a branch of coral, hung about the neck 
of an infant, is a protection from harm. “Surculi infantiae adalligati tutelam habere credun- 
tur.” Evidently, coral, as a prophylactic against the evil eye, was of later introduction, perhaps 
from the East; for it may be judged from the above that Pliny, writing in the first century a.D., 
did not consider it of great importance although Grattius,’> his approximate contemporary, 
recommends it highly. Now the phallus in Roman and even in Etruscan times was usually 
colored red,” and it may well be that with the change in form necessitated by the adoption of 
Christianity the old color was still considered important, and that coral lent itself naturally to 
this end. Mediaeval writers on magic were insistent that an amulet of red coral was much the 
most potent (provided no iron touched the charm while it was being confected), although they 
admitted that other substances might be used with good effect.’”? Anselmus Boetius de Boodt,”* 
physician to Emperor Rudolph II, states that coral is a powerful amulet, and that the red va- 
riety becomes pale when the wearer is ill or on the point of death: “Celebre corallium est 
amuletum contra perriculamenta, fascinationes, incantationes, venena, epilespsiam, daemonum 
insultus, fulmina, marinasque tempestates, ac quaevis pericula, ob quam causam olim Iovi 
Phoeboque sacrum erat. Album appensum ut pectus contingat haemorrhagiam sistit mul- 
torum experientia. Constat enim corallium rubrum pallescere, liuescere variisque maculis 
foedari dum a morti proximo aut periculose aegrotante gestatur. Imo et futuros morbos 
coloris mutatione demonstrat.” 

In some of the representations, as in the Marriage of St. Catherine, by Previtali (National 
Gallery, London, no. 1409), the shape of the coral branch worn by the Infant Jesus is strikingly 
close to the old Roman phallic charm. This may be accidental, of course, but the modern use 
of the horn-shaped talisman,”’ and the older connotation of the word horned (far le corna a 
uno) leave little doubt as to the underlying significance of the charm.*° Another possibility 


24. Op. cit., lib. XXXII, 11 (2). 28. Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia, Hanover, 1609, 
25. Cynegetica, 405-7. p. 156. I am indebted for this to Mr. E. C. Rae, who 
26. Phallism, London, 1892, p. 2. Sha Rocco, The Mas- kindly found this reference for me in the British Museum. 
culine Cross and Ancient Sex-Worship, New York, 1874, 29. Elworthy, op. cit., p. 203. 
p- 30 30. Idem, p. 429. 


27. §S. Seligmann, Die Magischen Heil- und Schutzmit- 
tel, Stuttgart, 1927, p. 201. 
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lies in the fact that coral was sacred to Venus, and before her to Isis," so that the earth mother 
idea may lie behind the notion of its special efficacy as an amulet for children. On the other 
hand, a more pious reason is offered by Vincent of Beauvais** in his Speculum Naturale, circa 
1250, in which he speaks of coral as terrible to demons because it is so often found in the form 
of a cross. Perhaps the myth that coral sprang up from the drops of the Gorgon’s blood, as 
these fell from her severed head into the sea, may have determined its original choice at an 
early period as a special protection against the evil eye on the basis of sympathetic magic.** It 
is more than possible that several or all of the reasons offered may account for the well-nigh 
universal choice in mediaeval Italy of coral as a charm against the evil eye. In any event, the 
established theory that the evil eye must be diverted to some object worn by the person endan- 
gered would account for the use of a brilliant red pendant certain to attract and fix the glance 
of the beholder. Besides, red coral branches have never been very costly in Italy, and being un- 
worked, save for the hole drilled to permit suspension, must have been priced within the reach 
of even the more humble citizens. Whatever the first reasons for its use and despite the fact 
that its original prophylactic magical qualities were often forgotten, coral, as a special amulet 
for children, spread throughout much of the civilized world, from England to North Africa 
and from Spain to India.*4 

The church did not oppose this popular superstition during the Middle Ages, for Petrus 
Hispanus (Pope John XXI, 1267-77), while physician to Gregory X, wrote: “If coral be kept in 
the house, no evil influence can enter.”*5 A rather different point of view from the one dis- 
played by the good Bishop of Bamberg who in 1708 forbade the giving of coral to new born 
infants as smacking of heresy and gross superstition!*° 

Though it be taken for granted that during the Trecento and Quattrocento the fear of the 
evil eye and the concomitant use of coral as a counter charm, especially for children, was com- 
monplace throughout Italy, yet it is somewhat of a shock to the modern mind to find so many 
pictures representing the Christ Child thus protected, in no whit different from his little 
brothers. A second question therefore presents itself for consideration. Why should the Christ 
Child be so represented ? 

Obviously, we are dealing with a manifestation of the humanizing of sacred iconography 
current throughout Italian art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but it would be incon- 
sistent with the scope of this paper to consider the whole slow process in its entirety or to ex- 
amine the many underlying causes. At best, a few of these may be briefly indicated, and the 
progressive steps hinted at as they reveal themselves in the painting of the period. Such a dis- 
cussion must be of the most general nature, and makes no claim to definitive and hair-splitting 
accuracy. 

One of the principal motivations was, most assuredly, the rise of the Franciscan Order and 
the insistence of St. Francis’ followers upon the human aspects of the Divine Child. Before the 
spread of these doctrines, the church in Italy was at a low ebb, torn by the heresy of the Cathari, 
of the Waldensians and of the Poverelli, while men mocked the monks for their loose living 
and made sport of them in ribald poems and songs. On the other hand, Christ and His 
Mother were unapproachable, stern, and aloof, and are thus figured all too plainly in the 
Dugento paintings, copied, without true understanding, from Byzantine prototypes.*’ But the 
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burgher and peasant wanted something closer to their everyday life and experience. They 
were eager for a loving understanding, for a compassionate God, and it was this that Francis- 
cans offered them. Whether the changed attitude brought about the rapid expansion of the 
Franciscan Order or whether the friars wandering far and wide caused the new awakening, it 
would be difficult to determine; but the poems of Jacopone, the Meditationes Vitae Christi of 
the pseudo-Bonaventura, and the writings of St. Bonaventura himself clearly indicate the spirit 
of the times. The Meditationes, written about 1260, enjoyed a vast popularity and must have 
had a great influence upon the art of the late Dugento and Trecento.** Through all these 
writings runs the recurring theme of the tenderness of the Madonna, of her love for the Christ 
Child, and the more earthly attributes of both Mother and Son. The cult of the Madonna 
waxed steadily stronger, fostered by the church and eagerly accepted by the laity; and it was 
St. Bonaventura himself who began the sounding of the Angelus, a custom soon taken up all 
over Europe. Coincident with this movement a need made itself felt for visual representation: 
soon every church insisted upon a picture of the Madonna and Child, painted in the new style, 
in fresco, or on panels, and even the humblest chapel and place of private devotion was in time 
thus decorated. The stories of the Golden Legend and of the Apocryphal New Testament 
soon became current through the medium of the mendicant friars’ sermons and were eagerly 
seized upon by the artists who transferred them to the walls of the churches in Assisi, in Padua, 
and a hundred other towns. Perhaps the necessity for inventing a new iconography to depict 
the St. Francis cycle and the growing interest in nature caused the artists to look about them, 
and gave them courage to break away yet more completely from the bonds of the Byzantine 
tradition. One small variation led to another, so that under the combined influence of popular 
sentiment, of the Franciscan preaching, and of the sculptors under the sway of the French 
Gothic style, the Madonna first looks at the Child, then caresses Him tentatively. There is a 
steady progression, step by step, until with Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Madonna del Latte,’ the 
Virgin has become the Great Mother, not merely human as in Giotto’s frescoes, but maternal 
and human, yet remaining withal the Celestial Queen. As to the Child, He has become a 
Sienese baby looking out at the worshiper with an infantile stare, a child like other children 
and yet divine. Here, in truth, is that intimate mixture of the mortal and the God which 
seemed so natural to the people of Lorenzetti’s day, and which in our reformed and colder age 
seems to smack of impiety. 

If Christ might be portrayed in the guise of any beautiful child whom one might encounter 
on the street, there was no reason why He should not wear a branch of coral about His neck 
as did other infants. Nothing further was intended, and it is doubtful whether the people of 
the Trecento and Quattrocento gave the matter a second thought. To the donor it represented 
only what he saw daily; and if he specifically ordered its inclusion, as is possible, he was in all 
probability thinking of his own or of his brother’s son. To the later and more sophisticated 
artist the coral amulet was an accent, a bit of bright decoration, as can be seen in the Charity 
Surrounded by Putti of the Poldi Pezzoli Collection, Milan,*° and a Putto in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts (School of Cossa, Fig. 1). With only a few exceptions, the Christ Child, 
when wearing a talisman, is pictured with His enthroned Mother, but occasionally He wears a 
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charm in the scene of the Mystic Marriage with St. Catherine,** and once, at least, in an Adora- 
tion of the Magi.” As far as can be learned, it is the custom in Italy today to present an amulet 
toa child only after it has been baptised, which may possibly account for the fact that the Infant 
never is protected from the evil eye in scenes of the Nativity, the Presentation in the Temple 
being associated in the minds of the people with the Christian baptismal rite. It may be noted, 
however, that Pietro Lorenzetti in the Birth of the Virgin in the Opera del Duomo, Siena,“ 
and a Tuscan master, inspired by this painting and representing the same scene, both depict a 
child wearing a charm before baptism could have taken place. 

In the paintings themselves the coral charm appears in a wide variety of forms. Sometimes 
it is very small, as in a panel attributed to a follower of Francesco di Giorgio in the Regia Pina- 
coteca, Siena;** or it may be represented as a huge branch when depicted by such an inept 
master as Ottaviano Nelli in San Francesco, Assisi. Mention has already been made of the 
unbranched type painted by Previtali. In North Italian painting, following the Lombard cus- 
tom, the Child frequently wears coral beads (often in addition to the branch) about His neck 
and wrists as in the pictures by Domenico Morone at Lovere*’ and in the Widener Collection, 
Elkins Park.** It appears that the local belief credited special efficacy to an amulet made up of 
seven beads taken from the necklaces of seven virgins by the name of Mary.‘® In Sienese 
painting a coral branch was combined with a cross as in the “Ugolino Lorenzetti” panel of the 
Regia Pinacoteca, Siena,°° and the one by Taddeo di Bartolo in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge 
(Fig. 4). Panel paintings depicting the Infant wearing a coral are more numerous than fres- 
coes, inasmuch as many of the former were supplied to provincial patrons by minor masters, a 
combination likely to result in a naive treatment of the subject. The amulet does, however, 
appear in a few frescoes such as that by Nelli at Assisi, just mentioned, and one by an Umbrian 
master in San Francesco, Perugia.** It would seem that the coral was frequently added a secco, 
and being among the first of the details to scale off might in some cases not have been renewed 
or have been purposely painted out at a later date, thus further reducing the number of exam- 
ples considerably. Repainting may likewise have affected the representation of the talisman on 
some of the panels, as for instance that by Montagna in the National Gallery, London,” which 
shows the Child with a string about His neck but with no sign of the coral, whereas in a some- 
what similar picture by the same artist in Modena‘ the amulet still hangs suspended. In such 
doubtful cases only a careful study of the original can help one determine whether or no a 
coral branch was originally present, since no generalizations can be drawn from the fact that 
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the same artist included a charm in another picture. To be sure, some of the minor artists like 
Allegretto Nuzi** or Barnaba da Modena,’ painting as they were for provincial tastes, show 
numerous examples, whereas a great master like Piero della Francesca depicts coral only 
once. In such a case the patron, when determining the subject matter to be presented, may 
have insisted upon the inclusion of the amulet; while lesser painters would be inclined to 
repeat it frequently as one of the mannerisms of their personal style. 

If Mr. Berenson is correct in the dates he assigns to the so-called “Ugolino Lorenzetti,”’’ 
then the first representation of a coral amulet to be found in Italian art occurs in these Sienese 
paintings of about the year 1335.°° These early Sienese examples,’® as previously mentioned, 
all combine a small crucifix with the coral pendant, two notable exceptions being the Birth of 
the Virgin by Pietro Lorenzetti,°° in which the amulet only is depicted, and a triptych in the 
National Gallery, London, by Benvenuto di Giovanni,” in which the Child wears a cross at 
His throat but the coral is lacking. Although the Sienese were apparently the first to picture 
the charm, they never seem to have been particularly fond of the idea, producing relatively few 
examples in comparison with some of the other Italian schools, and almost none after about 
1420. The speedy abandonment of the coral charm in painted representation is in accordance 
with the religious development in Siena along aristocratic and mystical lines, for it might well 
have troubled some of St. Catherine’s followers to have seen their Lord protected by a magic 
talisman from the power of the evil eye. 

Apparently the coral motif spread from Siena to Florence where one of the Giotteschi 
under Sienese influence working about 1340-50,” and a follower of Bernado Daddi circa 1360- 
70,°° seem to furnish the earliest surviving examples. During the three decades between 1390 
and 1420, the amulet attained considerable popularity in the works of Bicci di Lorenzo,” Ros- 
sello di Jacopo Franchi,’ Giovanni del Biondo,” and others.°? Thereafter it becomes in- 
creasingly rare, occurring for the last time in a panel doubtfully ascribed to Piero Pollaiuolo.” 
In other words, when Florence recovered from the artistic slump after Giotto’s death and 
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developed her mature style, she put off many of the little tricks imported from other regions 
which accorded ill with her graver and more robust tastes. 

Umbria and the Marches were influenced at first directly by Siena, and again indirectly 
through Bernardo Daddi. Thus the Christ Child with His protecting charm is depicted from 
about 1360 on by Allegretto Nuzi,” who is followed throughout the rest of the Trecento and 
the first quarter of the Quattrocento by a host of minor men working in many of the smaller 
and more obscure towns.”” After 1435 the talisman is more rarely met until it is again depicted 
by Piero della Francesca circa 1460,”* after which time it is very common in the works of his 
follower, Giovanni Boccatis,” and the artists influenced by him in turn.’”’ More particularly 
in the Marches many of the lesser painters, such as Pietro Alamanno,” deriving from Carlo 
Crivelli and the Paduan School, also show the Infant Jesus protected by an amulet. Even some 
of the later Umbrians, followers of Pinturicchio and Perugino—as for instance Tiberio d’ Assisi 
in a panel dated 1517’5—still continue the iconographical peculiarity which had been aban- 
doned elsewhere in Italy. 

Venice never particularly favored the coral charm, it being repugnant to her earlier painters 
with their strong Byzantine tradition; and it is not until about the mid-fifteenth century in 
panels by Giambono” and Jacopo Bellini’’ that the pendant is to be found. Only a few Vene- 
tian artists under the sway of the Paduan School, Negroponte” and Carlo Crivelli’® for instance, 
depict it at all frequently, and the latter painter is usually associated with the art of the main- 
land where, as noted, he exerted considerable influence. 

Barnaba da Modena, possibly under Sienese influence, depicts the Child with an amulet 
in a number of altarpieces ranging in date from about 1360 to 1380;°° and thereafter down to 
the middle of the fifteenth century it appears occasionally in the paintings of the lesser North 
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Italian schools," although it was never so popular as in Central Italy. The same may be said 
of Southern Italy and Sicily, although one of the most distinguished artists of this region, 
Antonello da Messina, painted the Christ Child with an amulet in 1473, before he transferred 
his activities to Venice.* 

As far as can be determined, no Flemish master appears to have depicted the Christ Child 
with an amulet, and hence its occasional occurrence in Spanish fifteenth century painting may 
be due to Italian influence. Although the coral appears in works of the Aragonese,*> Andalu- 
sian,* and Valencian Schools,** it would be natural to expect some borrowing from Siena or 
Southern Italy. 

Outside of Spain the charm is even less often shown, and in northern painting appears as a 
protection worn by the Infant Jesus only in a few German altarpieces. Thus, in the Isenheim 
altar painted by Matthias Griinewald before 1516," the Child, held by the Virgin, plays with a 
piece of coral attached to a string of beads. It is also evident in an Anna Selbdritt by Hans 
Fries dating from 1501,°’ and in a panel considered by some to be an early work of Martin 
Schongauer.* These artists worked in the Rhine Valley at about the same time, but there 
seems no very strong evidence for any direct contact with Italy. It is possible that they all go 
back to some lost prototype, or each may have depicted the amulet because of the added real- 
ism which it lent to the presentation of the subject. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to determine for the period under consideration just 
which jewels were worn as pure ornament, which as amulets, and which combined the two 
functions. There can be no doubt concerning the coral branches, but the writings of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, inspired by the Lapidary of the Pseudo-Aristotle,”® are full of 
long dissertations on the powers of emeralds, of pearls, and of sapphires to ward off disease, 
while the diamond and birth stones were considered efficacious against the evil eye.°° Engraved 
gems, antiques or copies, were also credited with magic powers.** The Medusa’s head, worn 
on the jewelled collar of the Virgin in the picture by Domenico Morone (Widener Collection) 
alluded to above, and two more on the shoulders of the Cosimo de’ Medici bust by Bandinelli 
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fig. 214, Andrea da Bologna, Fermo, Palazzo, Comunale, 
dated 1368; p. 458, fig. 231, Lippo Dalmasio, Bologna, 
Misericordia, dated 1397; p. 462, fig. 233, the same, Bo- 
logna, College of Santa Croce. Idem, VII, p. 206, fig. 136, 
Bartolommeo de’ Grassi, Rome, F. Massimo Collection; 
p. 220, fig. 141, Michele di Matteo, Venice, Accademia, no. 
24; p. 22, fig. 147, the same, Palermo, Chiaramonte Bordo- 
naro Collection; p. 238, fig. 152, School of Romagna, Rome, 
Spiridon Collection; p. 300, fig. 204, School of Verona, 
Verona, Museo Civico, no. 11; p. 308, fig. 208, School of 
Stefano da Verona, Wellesley College; p. 312, fig. 212, 
Cecchino da Verona, Trent, Diocesan Museum; p. 318, fig. 
215, Giovanni Badile, Verona, Museo Civico, no. 375. Idem, 
XVIII, p. 522, fig. 286, Pelosio, Bologna, Pinacoteca, no. 
127, dated 1476. B. Berenson, Three Essays in Method, 
p- 53, fig. 54, Francesco Benaglio, Verona, S. Bernardino, 
dated 1462; p. 55, fig. 56, the same (?), Verona, Museo 
Civico. 

82. R. van Marle, idem, XV, p. 500, fig. 304, Messina, 
Museo. To this might be added the following: p. 223, fig. 
138, Francesco da Montereale, Aquila, Palazzo Comunale; 
Pp- 420, fig. 260, Pietro Rozzolone, Pettralia Sottana, Cathe- 
dral; p. 439, fig. 270, Antonello Palermitano, Syracuse, Pa- 


tonello, Bergamo, Accademia Carrara, Sala XIII. 

83. C. R. Post, A History of Spanish Painting, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1930, III, Madrid, Lazaro Collection, dated 
1439; p. 216, fig. 334, Madonna of Albalate, Saragossa, Mu- 
seum; p. 194, fig. 328, Adoration of the Magi, Madrid, In- 
stituto de Don Juan. 

84. Idem, p. 314, fig. 328, Virgen de los Remedios, Se- 
ville, Cathedral. 

85. C. R. Post, idem, VI, part I, p. 108, fig. 39, Jaco- 
mart Shop, Barcelona, Muntadas Collection; p. 118, fig. 44, 
the same, Pendguila, church; p. 230, fig. 88, Rodrigo de 
Osona 2nd, Valencia, private collection; p. 275, fig. 106, 
Perea Master (?), Jativa, Colegiata; p. 282, fig. 110, the 
same, Paris, Musée des Arts Décoratifs; p. 282, fig. 111, the 
same, Valencia, M. Aloy Collection. Idem, VI, part Il, 
p. 385, fig. 160, Martinez Master, Puebla de Vallbona, 
Ermita de S. Sebastian. 

86. Oskar Hagen, Matthias Griinewalds Isenheimer Al- 
tar, Munich, 1923, pl. XXXIV. 

87. Ernst Heidrich, Die Alt-Deutsche Malerei, Jena, 1909, 
pl. LXIX. 

88. In the Strassburg Musée des Beaux-Arts, room I. 

89. Ed. v. Rose, Zeitschrift fir Deutsches Alterthum, 
XVIII, 1875, pp. 321 et seq. 

90. Story, op. cit., p. 219. 

gt. Elworthy, op. cit., p. 131. 
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in the Bargello” may be examples of this type of charm; but the whole question is too involved 
to warrant full treatment here. Only one adult, a woman, painted by Lorenzo Lotto and now 
at Bergamo, wears an amulet against the evil eye. That the bauble served this particular 
purpose cannot be doubted since it is a coral corno identical with those worn by Neapolitans 
today. The good lady may have been over-superstitious even for those times, and may either 
have feared Lorenzo Lotto’s close scrutiny during the sittings, or may have requested the 
inclusion of her favorite talisman for sentimental reasons. In the case of children, it is interest- 
ing to find Bronzino painting the infant Don Garcia de’ Medici with a huge piece of coral 
suspended from his neck. In fact, so closely was coral associated with childhood in the popular 
mind even a few generations ago that Hogarth used it as a symbol of maternity in one of the 
scenes of the Marriage a la Mode, in which he hangs a branch from the back of the chair occu- 
pied by the flighty matron, as she sits at her toilet surrounded by gallants, to indicate that by 
this time she has become a mother.?5 

From the belt of Agostino della Torre as painted by Lorenzo Lotto” hangs what appears 
to be a Juma charm consisting of a crescent-shaped piece of silver with the tips formed into 
small knobs.’ Such an amulet was rather rarely worn by human beings but was considered a 
potent protection for domestic animals against “fascination”, and its use in this connection, as 
has been pointed out, can be traced back to the Midianites. In Roman times cattle were 
thought to be under the protection of Diana, and were naturally safeguarded from all harm 
by pendants resembling her symbol. Even the common superstition that a horseshoe, nailed 
over a door with the open portion uppermost, will bring good luck has been traced to this 
ancient belief. Hence it is not surprising to find Italian artists depicting knights and horse- 
men with their steeds’ trappings embellished with crescents to protect them from the evil eye as 
are the Neapolitan horses today.*® A /una charm hangs on the front of the horse’s bridle to the 
extreme right of Gentile da Fabriano’s Adoration of the Magi, dated 1423, and a similar one 
protects St. George’s charger on a panel by Bartolommeo Vivarini.’*" Giambono represents 
the same charm,’® as do several other artists. On the whole it seems to be more frequently 
met in the paintings of North Italian artists; and this, coupled with the fact that Lotto had 
represented one of his sitters with an amulet, would lead one to believe that the Juana suspended 
from Agostino della Torre’s belt is really a talisman against the evil eye. 

In sculpture, as might be expected, almost all traces of charms against “fascination” are 
lacking since such a finicky detail as a coral branch, if given in the round, would detract too 
much from the composition. This is also true of marble reliefs, and in the case of the earlier 
Della Robbia glazed terracottas: even had there been any desire to portray the Christ Child 
with a coral pendant, reds of that tint could not be produced. Occasionally the charm appears 
on painted stucco reliefs,‘°> but these, being halfway between true paintings and sculpture, 
might be expected to borrow from both. In actual sculpture, the amulet is portrayed only once, 
being worn by the right hand putto supporting the coat of arms of the deceased on the tomb of 


92. A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 1936, X, 97. Elworthy, op. cit., p. 219. 


part II, p. 207, fig. 174. 

93. B. Berenson, Lorenzo Lotto, New York and London, 
1895, p. 185. 

94. H. Schulze, Die Werke Angelo Bronzinos, Strassburg, 
1911, p. xv, pl. VI, Uffizi, no. 1455, about 1545. 

95. Austin Dobson, William Hogarth, London, 1893, 
p. 99, pl. IV. This was communicated to me by Miss E. 
Imbrie of the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. 

96. B. Berenson, Lorenzo Lotto, p. 146, London, Na- 
tional Gallery, no. 699. 


98. Idem, p. 217. 

99. Elworthy, op. cit., p. 209. 

100. R. van Marle, op. cit., VIII, p. 33, fig. 23, Uffizi, 
no. 8364. 

101. R. van Marle, idem, XVIII, p. 127, fig. 78, Ber- 
lin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, no. 1160, dated 1485. 

102. R. van Marle, idem, VII, p. 373, fig. 248, S. Criso- 
gono, Venice, S. Trovaso. 

103. R. van Marle, idem, XIV, p. 150, fig. 97, Perugia, 
Pinacoteca Vannucci. 
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Ferdinand of Cordova in Sta. Maria di Monserrato, Rome (Fig. 2). This is the work of some 
minor sculptor trained in the Florentine tradition, and must date shortly after 1486, the year of 
Ferdinand’s death. Arnolfo da Firenze carved a crescent moon hanging as a pendant from a 
string of beads about the neck of the Virgin who is placed high up on the tomb of Cardinal de 
Braye in S. Domenico, Orvieto." It is very tempting indeed to see here another charm against 
the evil eye, but considerable caution must be exercised. The date of execution, circa 1282, 
places it somewhat previous to the period in which such a drastic innovation might be expected, 
although sculpture is usually well in advance of painting in this respect. Besides, as may be 
observed in early Venetian and later Spanish painting, the Madonna was frequently associated 
with the moon, and hence in this case the crescent may be merely intended as her symbol. It is 
curious to note that statuettes of the Asiatic Diana figured by Elworthy’®’ all have /una pen- 
dants suspended about their necks, the one worn by the goddess now in the Farnese Collection 
being almost identical with that of Arnolfo’s Virgin. All the Diana statuettes possess mural 
crowns, and although the Virgin lacks this feature, still her elaborate headdress and general 
appearance seem to postulate some late classical prototype, which may account for the similar 
decoration worn by Christ’s Mother and an eastern deity. 

It must be evident from this brief survey that a belief in the evil eye, a lingering survival 
from pagan antiquity, was widespread and common throughout Italy during the early Renais- 
sance. That this superstition should become manifest in painting, despite the obviously incon- 
gruous results, is not at all surprising, and were it not so indeed one might well be astonished. 
For patron and artist lived on more intimate terms then than now, and the art formed a perfect 
mirror of the contemporary and everyday existence.’ 


104. A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 1906, 106. Sources for the figures illustrating this article fol- 
IV, p. 99, fig. 69. low: Figs. 1 and 3, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Fig. 4, 
105. Elworthy, op. cit., figs. 175-8. Fogg Art Museum. 
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STUDIES IN ETRUSCAN BRONZE 
RELIEFS 


THE GIGANTOMACHY 


< By GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 


HE great influence which Greek art exercised upon Etruscan art has long been recog- 

nized. It is necessary, however, to clarify the relation between the two and to estab- 

lish the qualities peculiar to Etruscan art. One possible way of performing this task 

is to investigate the method by which the Etruscans copied their Greek models. For, 
if there was a peculiarly Etruscan style, it should become apparent in such a copy, especially if 
the Etruscan artists have taken liberties. There is, however, one considerable difficulty involved 
in this procedure. Although many Etruscan objects appear to have been copied from the 
Greek, rarely do we find the specific Greek model for any of these. Two Greek bronze reliefs 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Fig. 1 and Headpiece) form an exception, as they were 
copied in Etruscan reliefs which are now in the Museums of Vienna and Munich. Both origi- 
nals and copies were made of thin hammered bronze and were presumably used for the revet- 
ment of boxes or cases.". The scene represented is the Gigantomachy. Some other Etruscan 
reliefs show partial adaptation from the same Greek original. We may, therefore, distinguish 
the following three types: type A, the Greek original; type B, the Etruscan copy; and type C, 
the Etruscan adaptation. 

Type A 


1. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. No. 01.7528. Bought in Rome. Said to have been found 
in a tomb in the necropolis of Bomarzo. Two identical bands. Greatest length preserved: 
0.248 m. Greatest height preserved: 0.063 m. Annual Report, XXVI (1902), p. 36; Jahrb. 
Arch. Inst., Arch. Anz., XVII (1902), p. 132; O. Waser, Realencyclopid. d. Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Suppl. III, p. 719, nos. 197-198. Here Figure 1 and Headpiece.’ 


* Drawing of Figure 1. 2. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. 
1. For the use of such reliefs cf. C. Schumacher, Eine L. D. Caskey, Curator of the Department of Classical Art, 
Prdnestinische Cista, Heidelberg, 1897, pp. 59 ff. for permission to publish these reliefs, and to Privy Council- 
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Type B 


2. Vienna, Osterreichisches Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie. No. AM. 123. Formerly in 
. the collection of Augusto Castellani in Rome. Here the reliefs were seen by M. Mayer in 1887 
and by Professor Pcllak in 1895. Mayer mentions six identical bands whereas there are only 
three in Vienna. Furthermore none of these corresponds in the state of preservation to the 
drawing in Mayer’s book. One might therefore believe that the three other bands are else- 
where. (Cf. No. 3a.) From Monte Romano, about ten miles west of Tarquinia: M. Mayer, 
Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst, Berlin, 1887, pp. 339 ff., and pl. 1, 
below; A. Furtw4ngler, in Roscher, Mytholog. Lexikon, I, 2 (1890), p. 2211; O. Waser, loc. cit., 
p- 720, No. 200; G. Treu, Olympia, III, Die Bildwerke, Berlin, 1897, p. 7. Here Figures 2 and 3.° 

3. Munich, Museum fiir antike Kleinkunst. Inv. No. 3525. Bought in Rome in 1goo. 
Said to have come from Caere. Only one fragment of the Gigantomachy from the same mould 
as No. 2 is preserved. Length: 0.085 m. Height: 0.06 m. Here Figure 4. It was bought with 
three other fragments, two representing a banquet (Fig. 5) and one a fight.‘ 

3a. Dr. M. Pallottino of the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia reports that there is no relief 
of this kind in this museum, but he points out that there are four reliefs “representing fighting 
scenes” in the Castellani Collection which is housed in the Villa Giulia. Their inventory num- 
bers are: 51 591 to 51 594.** 


Type C 


4. Vatican, Museo Etrusco-Gregoriano. Formerly in the possession of Francesco Corosi. 
From Bomarzo. One band. Length: 0.335. Height: 0.088. Cf. E. Gerhard, Bull. Inst., 1836, 
p- 191, no. 36. Museo etrusco-gregoriano, 1, 1842, pl. 39 (Edition A, pl. 86); F. Diimmler, 
Antike Denkmiler, |, p. 10, pl. 21; Id., Rom. Mitteil., 111 (1888), p. 176, no. 1; M. Mayer, 
op. cit., pp. 339 ff.; K. Schumacher, Eine prinestinische Cista, Heidelberg, 1891, pp. 57 ff.; A. J. 
Bather, J.H.S., XIII (1892/93), p. 258; Helbig-Reisch, Fihrer, 1912, I, p. 401, no. 747; P. 
Ducati, Storia dell’arte etrusca, Florence, 1927, p. 280, pls. 109, 290; J. Bayet, Herclé, Paris, 1926, 
pp. 17, 31. E. Q. Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. 127, 6. Here Figure 6. 

5. Rome, Museo Villa Giulia, Storage Room. Previously in the Museo Kircheriano. Un- 
published. According to the letter of Dr. H. Bloch there are many fragments of a Gigantoma- 
chy, but none of the figures is preserved completely. These fragments are said by Schumacher 
and Weege to have been made from the same mould as No. 4. They agree, however, that this 
band contained more figures than are preserved in No. 4. For a description cf. Schumacher, 
op. cit., pp. 57 ff.; Helbig-Reisch, op. cit., I, p. 402, II, p. 308, no. 1755; P. Ducati, op. cit., p. 280; 
Bayet, op. cit., p. 17, n. 5. 


lor Professor Ludwig Pollak of Rome for valuable informa- ously authorized the reproduction of the Gigantomachy re- 


tion. Mr. John W. Young and Miss Marian Davis have 
kindly revised the manuscript. Miss Suzanne E. Chapman, 
who did the drawings for Figure 3 and Headpiece, has uti- 
lized the parts preserved in all bronze bands of the respec- 
tive types. The drawings render all details which appear 
certain; details which are merely suggested on the actual 
reliefs are omitted. 

3. Several scholars have helped me in the difficult task 
of locating these reliefs. Dr. H. Bloch, of Rome, has sacri- 
ficed much of his time and has been most helpful in every 
respect. To Professor P. Mingazzini goes the credit for the 
hint as to the present location of the Castellani reliefs. Dr. 
Ernst, Director of the Osterreichisches Museum, has gener- 


liefs. There are a few more bands with different representa- 
tions in the same museum and probably from the same chest 
or box. All reliefs in Vienna will be published by Dr. 
T. Dohrn of the Berlin Museum. 

4. Professor L. Curtius and Dr. H. Bloch brought these 
fragments to my attention. Dr. H. Diepolder has kindly 
given his consent to the publication. 

4a. From a more detailed description graciously com- 
municated to me by Dr. M. Pallottino it appears that these 
reliefs are not Gigantomachies but battle scenes of the type 
described by Treu in Arch. Anz., 1889, p. 104. 

5. Commendatore B. Nogara and Dr. F. Magi of the 
Vatican Museums have kindly supplied a new photograph. 
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. §—Munich, Museum fiir Antike Kleinkunst: Fragments of Etruscan Bronze Reliefs 
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I. 


The two unpublished reliefs in Boston are not in the same condition. The one reproduced 
(Fig. 1) has suffered much less from breaks and corrosions than its companion piece.° Its 
surface has largely retained the original reddish color of the bronze, but around the breaks and 
the holes spots of green patina have formed which are clearly visible in the photograph. Sev- 
eral minor pieces are broken off—the largest two in the Herakles-group, but the only serious 
loss is that of the upper part of a falling figure at the right end. There is a continuous break 
along the lower part of the relief which makes it impossible to determine whether or not the 
band continued below the “running dog” pattern. 

The relief is rather high and well rounded with plastic modelling of details. In the group 
of the horses with the giant running behind them, a notable attempt is made to differentiate 
several planes of relief. Such features as the spear of Zeus, the reins of the charioteer, and the 
fingers of all the gods and giants are almost entirely flat; they were brought out by means of 
incision applied to the inner side of the band. No incision was applied to the outer side. 

The composition is divided into three parts. The portion on the left is occupied by the 
chariot of Zeus. The youthful charioteer, whose rank as servant is indicated by his small size, 
looks back in an attitude which occurs habitually in the representations of chariot races.’ In 
this case his glance was probably meant to effect a transition to the scene which followed on 
the left. He has wrapped the ends of the reins around his waist and by swinging them up and 
down he whips the horses. The reins form a wave beginning under the arm of Zeus and dis- 
appearing behind the head of the giant where they are somewhat illogically discontinued. 
Zeus, portrayed as a hoplite, has already hurled his flower-shaped thunderbolt against the giant 
who retreats before Athena and is about to pierce with his spear® the eye of another fleeing 
giant. The father of the gods wears a crestless helmet of an Ionian type® and a cuirass which, 
as usual in archaic times, reproduces the form of the body. The decorative spirals of the cuirass 
curl upward like those on an actual example from Smyrna, and in representations of armor on 
Clazomenian sarcophagi, and on the Euphorbos plate.’ The short chiton falls in symmetrical 
zigzag folds. 

The Ionian chariot with eight-spoked wheels is drawn by four spirited horses. Similar 
refined, nervous creatures with thin but muscular legs and small heads appear in the pediment 
of the Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi, on Clazomenian sarcophagi, and on “Pontic” 
‘* The fleeing giant is partly hidden behind the horses; he stretches out his right hand 
trying to grasp the reins; in his left he swings a stone, symbolized by three circles. Like all 
giants of the frieze, this opponent of Zeus is bearded, has a ribbon in his hair and wears greaves; 
the distinction of wearing a cuirass he shares with the giant next to Herakles, whereas the 
greaves appear upon all but the nude falling figure on the right. As he concentrates his atten- 
tion on the menacing spear of Zeus, a dog attacks him from the other side.” 


vases. 





6. In the second band it is only the figure of the giant 
running behind the horses that is better preserved. The 
Athena group is entirely fragmentary and on the right the 
band includes only a part of the second giant, who opposes 
Herakles. 

7. E. D. van Buren, Figurative Terracotta Revetments in 
Etruria, London, 1921, pl. XXXII, 1. 

8. For the spear of Zeus cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, Il, 1925, 
pp. 704 ff. 

9. L. Kjellberg, Jahrb. Arch. Inst., XLVI (1932), p. 8, 
fig. 3; Brit. Mus., Cat. Sculpt., 1, 1, 1928, p. 76, fig. 102; 
Antike Denkmaler, 1, pl. XLIV, p. 33. 


10. A. de Ridder, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre, Il, 
1915, pls. LXVI, 1132; E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, 1923, fig. 117. These examples are Eastern 
Greek, but such spirals occur also in Attica, e.g. on the 
Francois vase: A. Hagemann, Griechische Panzerung, 1919, 
p- 5, fig. 8b. 

11. F. Winter, Kunst in Bildern, pl. 209, 1. P. Ducati, 
Pontische Vasen, 1932, p. 13, pl. Xa. Antike Denkmiler, I, 
pl. 46, 5; Il, pl. 14. 

12. Dogs in the Gigantomachy: B. Graf and E. Lan- 
glotz, Vasen der Akropolis, 1925, pp. 215 ff., pl. XCIV, no. 
1632 (in the right lower corner). W. Technau, Exekias, 
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Fic. 3—Vienna, Oesterreichisches Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie: Etruscan Bronze Relief 


In Athena and her opponent the artist has created the most fascinating group of the fight. 
The merciless goddess, erect, advances calmly. Her mighty shield marks the center of the 
composition. Helmet and cuirass similar to those of Zeus complete her armor, and a long 
transparent chiton falls in straight folds over the lower part of her body; she has no aegis." 

Athena has just torn off the right arm of a fleeing giant. His hand relaxes and the stone 
which he held falls behind the goddess. But in spite of the cruel wound and in spite of the 
thunderbolt of Zeus which pierces his leg, the giant, in sharp contrast to the calm goddess, is 
fierce and alive. He turns his silen-like head toward Athena and spits forth fire." 

On the right, Herakles, who has advanced farthest, attacks a group of giants. They gradu- 
ally yield. One of them has flung a stone at the head of the hero and has received a heavy 
blow in return. He covers the wound with his right hand and raises his left in prayer for 
mercy. His neighbor to the right repeats this gesture making it still more urgent by this repeti- 
tion, but—safety first—keeps the stone in his right hand. Herakles does not seem to be in the 
mood for argument. With a beautifully fluent exhibition of his trained body he swings the 
sword’ in his right hand for a second blow, pushing forward his left arm with the bow, of 
which the upper part appears behind the right shoulder of the first giant. Herakles is bearded, 
has a moustache, and short, curled hair. His only garment is the lion-skin, tied together on 
the chest, its two ends falling over the hips from behind. The second giant is clothed entirely 
in skins, and the wavy lines below the cuirass of the giant next to Herakles are probably best 
explained as indications also of a skin garment. Originally a smaller naked figure was seen 
falling behind the second giant. Only the legs and one hand are preserved on the relief in 
Boston, but the whole figure may be restored with considerable certainty from the Etruscan 
copies (cf. Figs. 2 and 3). Mayer calls this figure female and would interpret her as Ge, the 
mother of giants."° Etruscan copyists represented this falling figure as another giant, probably 
correctly, inasmuch as the posture is quite different from the usual representations of Ge. 

The reliefs in Boston are the work of a skilful hand and an ingenious mind. We have 
noticed the clear composition. Not less interesting is the movement of the figures. Except the 


1936, pl. 28b, on the left. Most similar to the dog of the sentation of the dead giant in the Siphnian frieze: Delphes, 

Boston reliefs is a dog depicted on a “Northampton” vase: IV, 1928, p. 88, pls. XXI—XXIII. The round object above 

E. Buschor, Greek Vase Painting, London, 1921, pl. 41. the lines in Figure 1 and Headpiece does not represent a 
13. So in the Gigantomachy by Nearchos. V. B. Graf, stone, but is an accidental bump of the bronze. 

op. cit., pp. 71 ff., pl. XXXVI, no. 611 f. 15. Only the hilt of the sword is preserved in this relief. 
14. So Mayer explains the three lines coming from the For a similar motif cf. E. Pottier, Vases du Louvre, Il, 1901, 

mouth of the giant on the relief in Vienna (No. 2, Figs. pl. LIV, no. E.733. 


3-4). It may, however, be blood, as is shown by the repre- 16. Op. cit., p. 344. 
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dog and the small figure at the right end, all actors move from left to right, the Olympians 
advancing, the giants retreating before them. The composition of the Boston reliefs is unique 
in this predominance of one direction; in all other preserved Gigantomachies, some giants are 
always walking in a direction opposite to that of the gods. Yet the artist has not made the 
giants’ flight a cowardly one. Their dogged resistance is shown in the way they turn their 
heads defiantly toward the gods and hurl rocks as they retreat. Curiously enough, the speed- 
ing chariot of Zeus is behind Herakles and Athena who advance on foot. Perhaps we must 
consider the scenes as episodic, with Zeus the last to enter the fray. But if this is the case, the 
narrative runs from right to left, a direction unusual in Greek art. 

In our description of the reliefs we have included the identifications of the mythological 
figures as far as they appear to be certain. The interpretation of the other persons can hardly 
be undertaken with the same degree of probability. The adversary of Athena may well be 
Enkelados, as he is sometimes called in representations of similar groups on Attic vases.'? In 
some literary sources Enkelados opposes Athena during the fight; whereas in others he is pic- 
tured as a victim of the thunderbolt of Zeus."* The relief in Boston seems to combine both 
versions. The charioteer of Zeus and the giant who opposes Herakles elude identification. 

We turn now to the dating of the reliefs. Characteristic of the Boston reliefs is the vigor of 
action, modified by the vertical posture of the figures, a fine balance in their attitude, and the 
slender, elongated proportions of the athletic bodies. If we compare the Herakles of the Boston 
relief with sculpture in the round, we find the characteristic balance again in a Herakles in the 
Benaki Collection, dated by H. G. G. Payne in the decade 490-480 B.C." The slender propor- 
tions unite the Herakles of the reliefs with the bronze figurine of Herakles from Perachora, to 
which a date about 500 B.C. has been assigned.”° Although Attic vases, which combine in a 
similar way conservative archaic motifs with the new stilo grande in compositions and propor- 
tions, are normally considered to be somewhat earlier,’* it may be safer to assume that the 
Boston reliefs were executed in the first decade of the fifth century. 

To define the school of the Boston reliefs is a much more difficult task. We have been 
helped in their dating by stylistic affinities with Attic art, but the relation is not limited to style, 
for the Boston reliefs also exhibit a number of Attic motifs. Thus, the second giant from the 
right end has a counterpart on a vase by the Antimenes Painter.” The spear-swinging Zeus 
may well be compared to the hoplite on an Attic amphora in Copenhagen.** The group of 
the fleeing giant turning around toward Athena is a special version of the well-known figure 
of the fleeing hoplite turning toward a pursuing enemy. This scheme is popular in all archaic 
art, but the composition of the Boston reliefs is most closely paralleled in Attic vase paintings.”* 
Originally the fleeing figure carried a spear, a fact which perhaps accounts for the strange 
position of the left arm of the fleeing giant in the relief.** We may conclude from these 
parallels that the designer of the Boston reliefs was in some way acquainted with Attic art. 

There are, however, in the Boston reliefs also signs of Ionian influence. The chariot, the 
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cuirasses, the helmets, and perhaps, also the lotus-shaped thunderbolt are of Ionian type.”* The 
horses seem to be an Eastern breed. The small nude charioteer and the dog walking under the 
horses in the opposite direction are features of the Clazomenian sarcophagi of Asia Minor.”’ 
Finally, the sensuous physical vitality of the giants reminds us of satyrs and silens in Ionian art. 

The northern frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi has been called by various 
authorities Parian, Chian, and Jonian.”* Its Gigantomachy is connected with the Boston reliefs 
by some significant similarities. If the recent restoration is correct, the Siphnian frieze had for 
its central group Athena walking in front of the chariot of Zeus and holding a mighty round 
shield, much in the same way as on the Boston relief.’ From the remaining fragments it 
does not seem impossible that Zeus was also standing on a chariot, a representation which 
would make the composition still more similar.*° The figure of Herakles also suggests a con- 
nection. The characterization of giants in the Siphnian frieze combines elements found both 
in the Boston reliefs and in Attic art; some of them are nude and without armor, or have stones 
only, like those on the Boston reliefs;** but the majority are depicted as hoplites in the Attic 
fashion. 

We have found, then, that Attic and Ionian influences may be traced in the Boston reliefs. 
Though such a fusion was possible in Ionia at the beginning of the fifth century, there is no 
way to prove definitely the Ionian origin of the Boston reliefs, as we have no archaic Gigan- 
tomachies from continental Ionia. It must be admitted that neither the Bomarzo provenience 
of the reliefs in Boston nor the fact that they were copied by the Etruscans, would prove that 
they were made in Etruria. A definite proof is furnished only by the motif of Athena who has 
torn off the arm of a giant, a motif which never appears in Greek art but which is frequent 
in Etruscan Gigantomachies. It seems possible that in Etruria, Athena, because of such deeds 
as the skinning of the giant Pallas, was equated with a native goddess who had committed 
similar cruelties.** The earliest instance of Athena with the human arm seems to be repre- 
sented on an Etruscan vase perhaps slightly earlier than the Boston reliefs.** Although the 
composition of the scene is fairly similar, the vase painter can hardly depend on the Boston 
reliefs. Later examples of Athena with the human arm are listed by Waser.* 

Another detail of our reliefs that seems to occur in Etruria only is the curious tri-partite 
stones which are used on an Etruscan gem by Athena and Zeus in their fight against a giant,°*® 
and on an Etruscan black-figure sherd, by a giant or a centaur fighting with Herakles.*° 

Granted that the Boston reliefs were made in Etruria, it remains to discuss whether they 
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were made by an Etruscan or by a Greek master who adapted himself in details to the version 
of the Gigantomachy current among his Etruscan customers. We have hitherto attempted to 
prove that the reliefs in Boston were made by a Greek because of their similarity to Greek art; 
but a much more convincing argument can be found in their differences from Etruscan art. 
These differences become obvious if we compare the Boston reliefs with their Etruscan copies 
(Type B: Nos. 2 and 3, Figs. 3 and 4). That the reliefs in Munich and Vienna are copies 
nobody will doubt. Yet as copies, they are not perfect, for they differ from the original in 
some motifs as well as in style. 

Let us investigate these divergencies beginning with those of subject matter and motif. 
Starting from the left side of the relief, we notice (Figs. 2 and 4) that the charioteer who in the 
original was shown with only one arm visible (Fig. 1 and Headpiece) is represented in the copies 
as extending both arms in front of the body of Zeus, and that in his right hand he is holding a 
whip which is lacking on the Boston reliefs. The reins which the charioteer holds are con- 
sequently placed in front of Zeus, not behind him as on the original. In the original, Zeus 
stretches out his left arm in the air; in the copies it looks very much as if he were grasping the 
reins. His opponent, the running giant, is now placed in front of the horses, instead of behind 
them as on the original. The dog which attacks him becomes a lion in the copy. The single 
hoof which appears above the dog in the original is made into a budding plant on the copies. 
Athena acquires additional folds in the cloak waving behind her. A leather lining shows from 
below her helmet and curls of hair fall over her shoulders. Her shield is ornamented along 
the rim with fantastic additions, apparently snakes, and goats’ and birds’ heads. On the other 
hand, the three stones falling out of the giant’s hand behind the back of Athena on the Boston 
reliefs have been omitted in the copies. The opponent of Athena, who is nude on the Boston 
reliefs, is now amply covered with skin garments. The thunderbolt of Zeus, piercing the leg 
of this giant on the Boston reliefs, has disappeared completely. 

Herakles has gone through several changes. His weapon is certainly no longer a sword, 
but either a branch or, more likely, a human arm. The copyist, inspired by the Athena group 
of the original, apparently thought of Herakles as having mutilated his enemy, a notion which 
also gave him the idea of making this giant spit blood or fire in the same way as does the 
adversary of Athena. He has added a cuirass to the original lion skin of Herakles; a bird 
appears between his legs. On the Boston reliefs, the left arm of the hero disappears behind 
the shoulder of the giant whom he attacks; in the copies, this position of the left arm is repre- 
sented as in an embrace. His bow, therefore, appears behind the left shoulder of the giant, not 
behind the right as in the original. The anatomy of the giant on the right of Herakles offers 
a difficult problem. The weapon which Herakles swings in his right hand is nowhere indi- 
cated very clearly, but at least on one of the bands in Vienna it appears to be a human hand. 
In this instance, it must be the right arm of the giant that is gone; yet in another band a curious 
object protrudes from the stomach of Herakles (Fig. 2, lower band on the right), which may 
be either the fist of the bent right arm of the giant; or more probably a part of the club of 
Herakles. The right arm of this giant is raised and the fingers of his hand are spread.*” 

The next giant to the right puts his right hand on his stomach, a gesture which was per- 
formed by his neighbor in the original, and he holds the stones in his raised left hand, not in 
the right. Little can be said about the falling figure at the right end of the band; it seems that 
the position of his left arm is somewhat changed in the copies. A vertical bar rises from be- 
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tween the nose of the falling figure and the charioteer of the next scene in the Vienna reliefs. 
Whether it belongs to the chariot or is just a separating mark, I cannot decide. 

From the changes of contents and motifs, we can draw some conclusions. The master of 
the Boston reliefs was telling a definite story composed of three scenes, very much in the man- 
ner of the episodes of a Greek epic poem and not without a touch of humor. In this story, the 
dog, the thunderbolt of Zeus and the stone flung against the forehead of Herakles, were all 
pertinent and important details. We sense a literary tradition behind this Gigantomachy. The 
Etruscan copyist had a general idea of the contents of the myth which he was copying, but he 
lacked precise knowledge of the individual scenes and was also influenced by native variants of 
the myth. His notion of the Gigantomachy is betrayed by the emphasis which he placed upon 
the fierceness of the battle and upon the savagery of the giants. He achieved this emphasis by 
having Herakles tear off the arm of another giant, by clothing the Olympians in additional 
cuirasses and skins, and by giving more skins, wilder beards, and longer hair to the giants. 

More striking is the difference in style and composition. The Boston reliefs are sculptural 
in their style, and have few, but accurate details. There are several planes of relief, as e.g. in 
the group of the horse-team and running giant. The treatment of the nude bodies is bold and 
observant. The well-rounded figures are distributed at fairly wide distances over the back- 
ground. In the copies the figures look much flatter and have been brought closely together. 
The tendency to fill space manifests itself in such additions as the bird between the legs of 
Herakles and the plant under the horses. There is very little interest in the rendering of the 
nude human body; on the contrary, we notice a tendency to drape the figures with as many 
garments as possible. On the copies the figures are all hammered out to a uniform height so 
that their entire surfaces up to their contours are in a single plane, in contrast to the original 
where the figures swell out from the background in several planes of relief. The general con- 
ception is more pictorial, and is rendered with a wealth of details which, however, frequently 
lose their connection with the design. There are further differences. In the Boston reliefs the 
figures stand out clearly against the background as in Greek stone reliefs; in the Etruscan 
copies we find a continuous change of raised relief and receding background at narrow inter- 
vals, which results in a strong chiaroscuro effect. In the Greek original the figures are well 
balanced, stand vertically, and appear perhaps somewhat too static; in the Etruscan copies the 
figures are possessed by a peculiar energy, they bend over in the direction of their motion, and 
their urgent, angular gestures are full of expression. Finally, although the faces and the nude 
parts of the human bodies lose such details as the engraving of hair and are distinctly dispro- 
portionate, much attention is given to details of daily life and to ornamental additions. The 
charioteer and Herakles are given a more fashionable coiffure; and the charioteer receives a 
whip. A piece of harness is attached to the necks of the horses, whose tails are rendered with 
meticulous care, and the chariot, plain in the Boston reliefs, is covered with ornamental de- 
signs, perhaps indicating wicker-work. Athena’s coiffure, garments, cuirass, and shield are 
also enriched with more detail, and the rendering of the folds is improved. 

Interesting also is the technical difference in the execution of details. The master of the 
Boston reliefs uses varied techniques of modelling, both flat and high; in the copies most 
details are rendered by sharp, slightly raised contour lines. Finally, the changes of motifs 
which we have described above have strongly obscured the division of the composition into 
three groups which is so marked in the Boston reliefs. 

I believe that we may be justified in drawing the following conclusions: the reliefs in 
Boston were made by a Greek, since they show definite stylistic relations to Greek art; they 
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were made in Etruria, because they exhibit motifs known in Etruria only. They were then 
copied by Etruscan masters who introduced into the design and execution features characteristic 
of the Etruscan mentality. It seems most probable that such close copying took place in Bo- 
marzo where the Boston reliefs were found, Bomarzo being at that time the center for produc- 
tion of bronze reliefs. 

The copyists were not the only Etruscan artists influenced by the master of the Boston 
reliefs. Even those bronze workers who tried to be original in their interpretations of the 
Gigantomachy seem to have borrowed from him. In the type C (Fig. 6) of the Gigantomachy, 
the general composition, it is true, is quite different. Here we see, from left to right, a squat- 
ting silen facing us, two giants caught by the wine of Dionysus, a god walking to the left, and 
Hera killing a giant. Another giant is prostrate on the ground; and Artemis and Apollo fight 
yet another, as he runs away and is partly hidden by Poseidon, who twists the upper part of 
his body around to fight a third giant, quietly passing in front of Zeus. Zeus is hurling his 
thunderbolt in the immobile attitude of a cult statue; Aphrodite, beside him, tramples over the 
legs of a falling giant whom she grasps by the hair. The last group on the right is composed 
of Athena swinging a human arm, beside her a running giant, and before them Herakles with 
a club (or branch?) in one hand and a bow in the other. The frieze continued to the right, 
with the figure of a fallen giant and a spear-swinging deity of whom only a hand with the rear 
part of the spear remains. 

The style resembles that of the Etruscan copies Nos. 3 and 4 (Figs. 2 and 4). Again we 
have the horror vacut, again the chiaroscuro effect, and again the sharply drawn details. To 
crowd as much as possible into the composition, the master carelessly separates figures which 
belong together by inserting other figures in front and behind. It is important to realize that 
this Etruscan artist combines groups from various Greek compositions. The squatting silen 
occurs in Attic vase-painting.** The group of Apollo and Artemis must have been also popu- 
lar, for they appear in a similar way in the frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians*® and possibly 
also in the pediment of the temple of Apollo at Delphi.” Zeus is apparently copied from a 
cult statue." 

This relief comes from Bomarzo, the same place where the Boston reliefs were found, and 
it is contemporary. Can we observe any relation between the two Gigantomachies? It seems 
to me that the Etruscan craftsman has made use of a part of the composition of his Greek 
colleague, although he changed it to make it fit his peculiar style. In the group on the right 
of the relief in the Gregoriano (Fig. 6) we have three figures in the same sequence as on the 
reliefs in Boston: Athena swinging the human arm, the fleeing bearded giant, and Herakles 
with sword or club in one hand and the bow in the other. Compared individually the figures 
correspond almost exactly; and the few changes are easily explained. According to his prin- | 
ciple of condensation, the Etruscan artist brought the figures close together. Thereby the group 
of the giant and Athena lost all meaning, and there was no space for her large shield. He 
also had to turn the head of the giant in his preparatory sketch, for otherwise the giant would 
have appeared indiscreetly kissing Athena. Finally, Athena as well as all other goddesses of 
the frieze became Etruscanized by putting on the Etruscan cap, the tutulus. 

The discussion of these Greek and Etruscan Gigantomachies has given us interesting evi- 
dence for the way in which the art of the immigrating Greek craftsmen influenced their Etrus- 
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can colleagues. The Etruscans did not copy Greek art precisely, but attempted to modify the 
Greek forms according to their stylistic feeling and their religious ideas. The Greek immi- 
grants, on the other hand, while preserving in their work the innate feeling for clear composi- 
tion, sculptural modelling, and the correct rendering of the nude human figure, followed in 
subject matter the traditions prevailing among their Etruscan patrons. 


Il. 


The bronze bands with the representation of the Gigantomachy constitute only one of the 
five or six different types of bronze bands which were found together in the year 1830 in 
Bomarzo and which are now in the Museo Gregoriano.” The other types include a procession, 
a scene of sacrifice, and ornamental friezes. It has long been recognized that other bronze 
bands, now in the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia** and in the Louvre,** are done from the 
same moulds and may well belong to the same find.*S F. Diimmler, C. Schumacher, and E. 
Reisch have endeavored to restore the order in which the various bands were placed above each 
other on the casket or chest which they originally adorned.*° Schumacher succeeded in show- 
ing that the procession frieze originally occupied the place immediately above the frieze which 
exhibits the sacrifice, since in the fragments in the Museo Villa Giulia small parts of the former 
are still preserved on the upper part of the latter frieze. Otherwise, all proposed arrangements 
are based on purely arbitrary assumptions. Yet there is an indication that a frieze of reclining 
bangqueters was placed over the Gigantomachy. In the illustration of the relief in the Grego- 
riano (Fig. 6) we recognize above the ornamental frieze the lower parts of human figures 
reclining on cushions, and on the right, the legs of a standing figure. According to the obser- 
vations of Dr. H. Bloch, parts of the same figures and the same cushions can be seen above the 
fragmentary representation of the Gigantomachy in the Museo Villa Giulia (our No. 5). The 
same Museum possesses a more complete example of the band with the banqueters, also com- 
ing from Bomarzo, which may well have belonged to the same find as the other bands.*” A 
comparison reveals beyond doubt that a relief of this type was placed in the original arrange- 
ment over the Gigantomachies of our type C (Fig. 6). The cushions and the parts of the 
reclining figures are identical, and the connecting ornamental band is the same. Unfortu- 
nately, not even the band with banqueters reproduced by Della Seta is complete; we miss the 
walking figure whose legs appear on the right above the Gigantomachy in the Gregoriano. 
We learn, however, from the description of other fragments in the Museo Villa Giulia given 
by Weege, that “we see mighty drinking vessels standing on and next to a table, and a slave 
who stands at a brazier.” It is interesting to note that combined with the Gigantomachies of 
our type B was also a band of banqueters. The small servant who walks toward a big wine 
jar on one of these bands (Fig. 5)** may give us an idea of what the slave of the other unpub- 
lished type of banqueting frieze may look like. Thus the relative position of two pairs of 
bands is ascertained. It may be hoped that an investigation of all existing Etruscan bronze 
reliefs of the Bomarzo type will enable us to restore the entire sequence and thereby determine 
more closely the shape of the objects which were decorated with these bronze bands. 
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Il. 


The Greek reliefs in Boston and their Etruscan copies contribute not only to the history 
of art but also to the history of religion, since they give us fresh material for our study of the 
development of the Gigantomachy myth. In the light of this evidence two mythological prob- 
lems need to be examined. First, how do the Greek reliefs in Boston compare with the current 
Greek traditions of the Gigantomachy; and, second, what part did the Etruscan copies play in 
the reception of the Gigantomachy in Etruria? To answer the first of these questions, we shall 
consider the development of the myth in Greece during the archaic period. 

The belief in giants is a common one among men, and it is equally natural for men to 
believe that giants are buried under volcanoes. The peculiar feature of the Greek Gigantoma- 
chy lies in the combination of these giant myths with the folk-lore theme of a terrestrial tribe 
who attempt to storm the sky.” It seems that the Greeks had already known the myth of the 
Gigantomachy when they settled in Greece. Homer refers to the fight of the gods and the 
giants, but his references are mere hints;°° Hesiod discusses the origin of the giants, but also 
fails to give any detailed account of them, apparently assuming that the myth was a familiar 
one to his audience or to his readers.** It was a fact of great significance for the Gigantomachy 
legend that the two earliest Greek poets neglected to describe it in detail. Left apparently to 
oral tradition in the early centuries of the first millennium B.C. the myth took varying shapes 
in various regions of Greece. Three factors influenced its development during this period: the 
local mythologies which altered not only the place of the battle’* but also the number and 
persons of the fighters and even details of the appearance of the giants; similar legends about 
sky-storming tribes or families such as the Titans and the Aloadai which always tended to 
become fused with the Gigantomachy; and finally the various stories about the single combats 
of Zeus and Herakles with giants and monsters. 

The local differences appear already in Homer if we compare him to Hesiod. In Homer 
the giants are huge. They are akin to gods, but mortal. They are savages, for they use stones 
as weapons. In Hesiod, on the other hand, the giants are valiant hoplites, warriors of great 
fame, not savage primitives; here for the first time Ge, the Earth, is mentioned as their mother. 
The two descriptions are so conflicting that I think we are justified in recognizing two different 
local traditions. 

The later material falls into three geographical groups which seem to correspond to three 
different mythological versions of the Gigantomachy. The first, based on the evidence of 
Laconian and Corinthian art and literature, I shall call “continental ;” the second is the Attic; 
and the third the Ionian. The material for the first version is rather scanty. Alcman, writing 
in Sparta in the seventh century, appears to have given a concise account of the Gigantomachy 
in his Maiden Song.* According to the assumption of H. Diels* he related the fight of the 
gods and the giants in a passage of which only a few words survive, as a parallel to the story 
about the fight of Herakles with the sons of Hippokoon of which he had sung in the opening 
part of the poem. Since one of the giants is shot with an arrow, the weapon of Herakles, it is 
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thought that he, the national hero of the Dorians, was the main person of the tale and saved 
the gods from defeat with his arrows.’’ It has furthermore been deduced from the words “with 
a mill stone” that Alcman described how Poseidon crushed the giant Polybotes with a rock 
torn from the island of Cos, which thereafter became the island of Nisyros—a story known to 
us from a later writer, the compiling mythographer Apollodorus.*° 

Alcman’s Gigantomachy cannot have been very detailed, since it occupied only fourteen 
very short verses, six of which are sufficiently preserved to show that they contained general 
moral remarks and not a description of the fight. Contrary to the opinion of F. Dornseiff, it 
seems to me that we are not justified in presuming that Alcman took his story from a written 
epic which was already known throughout Greece.5? The introduction of the Dorian hero 
Herakles and the story about the two Dorian islands of Nisyros and Cos®* speak strongly in 
favor of an oral Dorian version.‘? Alcman’s account has already the moral tinge so characteristic 
of Greek mythology: defiance of divine powers and pride are the cause of the fall of the giants. 

The earliest Gigantomachy known to us in Greek art is found in the pediment of the 
archaic temple in Korfu (about 580 B.C.) which stylistically associates itself with Corinthian 
art. In the right hand corner of the pediment we see Zeus hurling his thunderbolt against a 
running figure who is nude and bearded. This scene is interpreted as Zeus fighting a giant. 
For the first time we learn that Zeus was a central figure in the Gigantomachy. The composi- 
tion is that of a single combat of Zeus and reminds us of his combats with Typhon;* in fact, on 
a very similar fragment of a Corinthian bronze relief of the later sixth century the opponent of 
Zeus has been interpreted as Typhon.*’ Most scholars believe that only the figures in the right 
hand corner of the Korfu pediment form the Gigantomachy, but others have attempted to asso- 
ciate the left hand corner with the same topic. They have taken the seated figure which is 
attacked by a hoplite to represent Ge, the mother of the giants, attacked by some god, and the 
reclining figure in the corner to be a dead giant.°* This interpretation is impossible since the 
seated figure is male.** Many other myths may be considered for this group. Besides, we 
have no reason to suppose that the subject matter of the pediment is uniform, since the central 
part is occupied by the representation of the birth of Pegasus and Chrysaor, a story quite differ- 
ent from the scenes represented in the corners. 

Further evidence for the continental version is given by a fragment of a Corinthian pinax 
which shows the bearded Herakles shooting arrows. He is preceded by a huge male figure, 
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apparently Zeus, who brandishes the thunderbolt.°S Herakles, already known to us from 
Alcman, and Zeus, who appears on the pediment of Korfu, are here united as the main actors. 
A fragment of a Laconian vase, dated shortly before the middle of the sixth century, confirms 
this importance of Zeus. He is again the central figure; he has a thunderbolt in his left hand 
and perhaps he had originally a spear in his right. Hermes, with winged feet, runs before 
him; the giant to the right is now lost. 

The continental Gigantomachy during the sixth century centered around Zeus, Herakles, 
and Poseidon, if we trust the evidence of contemporary literature and art. Hermes also par- 
ticipated in the fight. About Athena we are not equally certain: she may have been intro- 
duced only later under Attic influence.” All gods fought on foot. Zeus had a thunderbolt as 
his only weapon, Poseidon fought with the trident and a rock, Herakles with bow and arrows. 
All three gods are usually nude. The giants are also nude, bearded, and of savage appearance. 
They have no armor, and they are never shown offering any resistance, but merely raise their 
hands and pray for mercy. It is important that the savage type of nude giant is attested in 
continental art far earlier than in Attica and Ionia. These awkward giants come much closer 
to the giants of the European fairy tales than to the warriors of Attic art or to the aggressive 
savages of Homer. 

In Attica, from about 560 B.C. on, the Gigantomachy is a popular subject in vase painting, 
in a very rich and elaborate version. The tradition seems so firm, the contents of the myth 
so well established, that either a written epic or a great picture based on an epic must account 
for this sudden and constant popularity. That such poems existed during the time in which 
the early Attic vases were painted is shown by Xenophanes, who, writing about 520 B.C., refers 
to them as to something quite traditional.°® The earliest of the vases representing the Gigan- 
tomachy in this canonical shape dates, as we said, from about 560-550 B.C., the latest from 
about 520 B.C.”° It may be questioned how far we can go in evaluating the evidence of vase 
painting for the reconstruction of a poem. The laws of archaic art imposed certain schemes 
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and conventions on the painters, who therefore introduced changes which were meant to please 
the eye, but may have altered the subject. Yet it seems to me that the main outlines are so 
well established that we are justified in reconstructing from art, if not an epic poem, at least 
the Attic tradition of the Gigantomachy. From vase paintings we learn the following details: 
Zeus, Herakles, and Athena fought together, Zeus mounting his chariot, Herakles standing on 
it, and Athena usually preceding them, close to the chariot, on foot. Zeus, who grasped the 
reins with one hand, hurled his thunderbolt. On early vases he wore elaborate garments. 
Later he occasionally had a cuirass, but never a helmet. Herakles was always represented with 
the lion skin drawn over his head, killing the giants with his arrows. He never used the club. 
Usually he stood on the chariot of Zeus, but in one case he walked at its side. Athena, with the 
Attic high-crested helmet on her head, swung the spear. On three vases, two of which are 
early (Nos. 1, 3, 11), she has a shield, a representation which makes her look very similar to 
the type represented on the Panathenaic amphorae. Both types may be derived from an early 
cult statue of Athena Promachos which was probably dedicated by Pisistratus just about the 
time of our earliest vase.” Most of the Attic vases give only three or four gods in their com- 
positions, but the large ones exhibit in truly epic fashion a number of other episodes. Poseidon 
hurls his rock against Polybotes,’”” Aphrodite fights Mimas, Hermes attacks Europeus, Hephaes- 
tus kills Aristaios; Dionysus, Hera, Artemis, and Apollo’ also participate in the battle, and 
with the gods are their sacred animals: lions, panthers, and dogs. The giants are invariably 
portrayed as hoplites. They are usually bearded, wear helmets, and are frequently draped. 
They swing spears, but on two vases some of them also throw stones.’* Some are always 
shown offering resistance to the Olympians, so that their fate might appear uncertain but for 
the figure of their mother Ge, who tries to interfere, asking Zeus for mercy and thereby indicat- 
ing the final defeat of the giants. 

Many features of this version coincide with the account given by Apollodorus. Thus “Zeus 
. . . by means of Athena summons Herakles to help,” Enkelados is the opponent of Athena, 
Poseidon buries Polybotes under the island of Nisyros, and “the other giants Zeus smote and 
destroyed with his thunderbolts and all of them Herakles shot with arrows.” The other gods 
who fight the giants on Attic vases are also mentioned by Apollodorus, namely Hermes, 
Hephaestus, Dionysus, Artemis, and Apollo. That the names of their opponents vary is not 
surprising since a similar confusion occurs also on vases. I suggest that the story of Herakles, 
who, as the only mortal, saves the gods in this battle, already occurred in che early Attic myth 
along with the story of Ge, who seeks an herb to prevent the defeat of the giants but is out- 
witted by Zeus. The style of the latter passage in Apollodorus is reminiscent of early Greek 
mythographers such as Pherekydes and Akusilaos.”* Otherwise I cannot consider the account 
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of Apollodorus as an abstract which is derived from an ancient epic in every detail.” The 
snake-legged giants, for instance, are admittedly a later development in Greece. There is also 
no evidence for Porphyrion as a combatant in the Gigantomachy before the fifth century,’’ and 
the attempted rape of Hera which occurs in Apollodorus must therefore be excluded from the 
early Attic version. Alkyoneus, too, probably joined the Gigantomachy only in the late sixth 
century.”* The story that Athena hurled Aetna on Enkelados is a local Sicilian tradition, obvi- 
ously modelled on the fight of Poseidon with Polybotes, and is never represented on earlier 
Attic vases. Of other episodes described by Apollodorus, the Hephaestus who throws missiles 
of red-hot iron against the giants seems to belong to the Ionian repertory, since he is shown 
heating metal on the frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, but again this motif is missing 
in Attic art of the sixth century.’? The skinning of Pallas by Athena may be another feature 
alien to the early Attic version.*° Obviously, the source of Apollodorus had combined several 
earlier and later myths. We must not assume that such an Attic poem remained the only 
literary treatment of the subject. The early mythographers, writing at the end of the sixth 
and the beginning of the fifth century, cannot have failed to include an account of the origin 
of the giants and very probably also of their end,** and later treatises and poems about the 
giants were plentiful. 

Compared to the continental version our Attic myth shows important changes. There, Zeus 
and Herakles were the protagonists; now Athena joins these two in her capacity as Promachos. 
The introduction of the chariot is a feature of Homeric epic tradition, whereas the characteri- 
zation of the giants as valiant hoplites comes from Hesiod. Generally speaking, the Attic myth 
seems to be based on the Dorian version, because of the importance of Herakles, but the promi- 
nence given to Athena appears to indicate that the myth was written in Athens or for Athens. 
If we admit that it was a poem, I should like to believe that the earliest vase paintings were 
produced fairly soon after the poem became known. We should thus attain a date of about 
570-560 B.C. for a possible public recitation of the poem, a time when the national pride of 
Athens began to assert itself in a powerful way, a time close to the institution of the Pan- 
athenaic games and the attendant public recitations, and a time, finally, at which Homer was 
revised at Athens, probably by professional poets.** Quite conceivably the poem was written 
by a poet close to the circle of Pisistratus. 

To restore the Ionian version is most difficult of all, inasmuch as no early literary account 
of the Gigantomachy has survived; and in art, evidence from Ionian sites is lacking. We have 
quoted Xenophanes of Colophon, an Ionian by birth, as witness to the existence of early poems 
about the Gigantomachy, and he may well have had Ionian poems in mind. The location of 
the fight in Asia Minor is another proof of the popularity of the myth in Ionia. On the 
archaeological side, evidence is found in a vase from Caere in the Louvre which bears Ionian 
inscriptions. It dates about the middle of the sixth century and is strongly influenced by 
Attic vase painting in its style. Thus the group of Hermes who kills Polybios seems to be 
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reversed from the group of Hermes who attacks Europeus as depicted on an Attic vase.** The 
giants are, as in Attic art, conceived as hoplites and offer resistance to the gods. On the other 
hand, in subject matter the painter was influenced by a local Ionian version. The most impor- 
tant differences from the Attic version are that Zeus is not in a chariot nor is he near Athena, 
and that he has shield and helmet in addition to the usual thunderbolt; that Athena does not 
have a spear, but a sword; that Hera is taking an active part in the battle; and that Herakles is 
missing altogether. 

The frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi may be called Ionian in a broad sense. 
As later in the famous Pergamum frieze, the artists of the Siphnian frieze resorted to different 
mythological versions in order to fill the large space available. Hera plays again a prominent 
part in the battle; Herakles has been introduced, but he fights with a spear, not with bow and 
arrows. We might, therefore, conclude that he never became the exclusive savior of the gods 
as in continental and Attic (?) mythology. We have already mentioned Hephaestus and 
his iron missiles. This brief survey includes what we know about Ionian peculiarities in the 
Gigantomachy. 

During the last quarter of the sixth century, the Gigantomachy became in Attica popular 
enough to be the subject of sculptural representation; it must have been, in fact, officially recog- 
nized as a national myth to be placed on such monuments as the pediment of the Old Athena 
Temple® and to be woven into the peplos of the statue of Athena which was presented to the 
goddess in the Panathenaic procession—again a custom which may go back to Pisistratus.*’ 
At this time the myth underwent a new interpretation. The giants were now thought of as 
representatives of savagery, the gods as defendants of order and culture. Hence the heroic 
hoplites of the early vases are gradually transformed into uncivilized rufhans. On the pediment 
of the Old Athena Temple and the temple of Apollo at Delphi the giants are nude and bare- 
headed, but still keep their shields and swords." A bronze statuette from the Acropolis, dating 
from about 500 B.C., shows, however, a nude bearded giant with no armor or weapons except 
a stone which he is about to throw. He resembles the giants of the Boston reliefs.°° Other 
changes which appear in the artistic representation seem, however, to be largely caused by the 
limitations of pedimental composition. Thus a pedestrian fight replaces the chariot of Zeus, 
which was hard to fit into a pediment.”” The central part is taken by Athena who puts both 
Zeus and Herakles into minor positions." The scheme of the quietly walking Athena Proma- 
chos is replaced by the group of Athena who jumps on a prostrate enemy.” 

In the scanty evidence for the Gigantomachy in this period outside of Attica, conservative 
features are continued. Thus in the pediment of the Treasury of the Megarians at Olympia, 
dating from about 500 B.C., most of the giants are still rendered as armed with swords and 
wearing chitons, cuirasses, shields, and helmets in the manner of the earlier Attic vases. In 
subject matter, too, the Attic version seems to be followed. We find again Zeus, Athena, and 
Herakles united in the center, with Poseidon on one side and Ares on the other.*> As is natural 
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in a building of a non-Attic state, Athena yields her central place to Zeus. There is, however, 
no chariot. Zeus wears a helmet, a feature which we otherwise observe in our “Ionian” group.” 

The earliest representation of the Gigantomachy in Sicily occurs on a terracotta plaque from 
Selinus which dates from about the year 520 B.C. A warrior jumps on a sitting giant and 
pierces him with his sword.’ The giant is much larger than the warrior and definitely of a 
savage type; the motif is very similar to the death of the giant Alkyoneus on a Caeretan” 
hydria, but in the Sicilian terracotta the killer of the giant is not characterized as Herakles. 

If we investigate the mythological traditions embodied in the Boston reliefs, it appears that 
they correspond to the Attic version in the triad of the divine fighters, Zeus, Athena, Herakles, 
and in the introduction of the chariot of Zeus. Their version is more conservative than that of 
contemporary Attic art, since the reliefs preserve the shield of Athena which appeared on the 
earliest Attic vases and still have some of the giants dressed in cuirasses and chitons. The 
influence of another, perhaps an Ionian, tradition I see in the fact that Herakles, although he 
has a bow, does not use it, as in the continental and the Attic versions, but fights with his 
sword. Zeus wears a helmet as on the Ionian vase from Caere and on coins from Caria. His 
combination of spear and thunderbolt as weapons seems unique.®” We indicated that the 
tendency to represent the giants as savage primitives was general in this time, but the reliefs in 
Boston are, to my knowledge, the only ones in archaic Greek art where giants are shown spitting 
fire and having only stones for weapons.”* This Ionian love of the exaggerated and the slightly 
humorous appears also in the figure of Herakles, who is unaffected by the stone that hits his 
forehead. The reliefs may well be based on the Attic version interpreted by an Ionian rhap- 
sode or poet. If we sum up the history of the Gigantomachy in the archaic period in Greece, it 
seems that only in Attica can we observe a continuous popularity of the myth, whereas in other 
regions local versions persist partly with independent variations, partly under the influence of 
the Attic myth. 

Before we examine the development of the Gigantomachy in Etruria, we must ascertain the 
peculiar circumstances which accompanied the spread of the Greek religion there. In the 
eighth and the early seventh centuries there is no archaeological evidence for the reception of 
any Greek myth in Etruria. The earliest Greek myths appear in the late seventh century.” The 
style of the Etruscan art of this period is influenced by contemporary Cretan, Peloponnesian, 
and Corinthian art.’ The linguistic examination of Greek mythological names shows that a 
layer of names in Etruscan was transmitted through the Dorian dialects,’** presumably from 
the same regions. During the sixth and the fifth centuries B.C. the reception of Greek mythol- 
ogy advances and seems to be completed by the middle of the fifth century. Again a stylistic 
change in art from Ionian to Attic is accompanied by mythological names passing through the 
Ionian and the Attic dialects. From the fifth century on, or even earlier, Greek myths are 
transformed by an infusion of native legends.’ 





94. Treu, op. cit., p. 2, and here Figs. 1, 3, 4, 5 and 
Headpiece. Eilmann, loc. cit. 

95. Gabrici, Mon. Ant. dei Lincei, XXXII (1928), 
p. 274, pl. LXXVIII, 8. 

96. Albizzati, Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano, pl. XIX. 

97. The fragment of a Laconian vase is an uncertain 
instance: B.S.A., XXXIV (1936), p. 166. 

98. In Attic examples some giants are always armed. 
All other examples are either Ionian or Etruscan-lonian: 
Picard, Delphes, IV, 2, 1928, pp. 84, 88, 90, pl. XIII and 
Hors-texte, Vil. For Etruscan examples cf. p. 46. The 
giants of the Boston reliefs correspond so well to the descrip- 


tion of the giants in Homer (Odyssey, X, 120 ff.) that it ap- 
pears reasonable to suppose that the Homeric tradition of 
savage giants had persisted in Ionia. 

99. F. Altheim, Rémische Religionsgeschichte, 1, 1931, 
pp. 85 ff.; II, 1932, pp. 22, 36 ff. 

100. A. Blakeway, ].R.S., XXV (1935), pp. 143 ff. 
Blakeway, B.S.A., XXXIII (1935), pp. 170 ff. 

101. E, Fiesel, Namen des Griechischen Mythos im Etrus- 
kischen, Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, Er- 
ganzungshaft, V (1928), pp. 105 ff. 

102. J. Bayet, Herclé, 1926, pp. 84 ff. 
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This process of the conversion of Etruria to the Greek religion was apparently not based on 
the transmission of literature. We never hear of an Etruscan who translated Greek poems nor 
is there any evidence that Greeks ever read any Etruscan literature, and it is a most singular 
fact that in spite of the tremendous Greek influence not one Etruscan-Greek bilingual has yet 
been found. The very great number of Greek vases excavated in Etruria attests, however, a 
flourishing commerce between Etruria and Greece. Names of Greeks generally, and Greek 
potters especially, are inscribed on Etruscan products.’** The process of religious transmission 
was one of slow infiltration. Greek merchants and Greek immigrants must have told Etruscan 
patrons of their gods. Etruscan sailors went to Greece and learned on their way to respect the 
power of the Greek deities, so manifest in their large sanctuaries."* The Treasury of the 
Caeretans at Delphi is a proof that the Etruscans soon took an active part in the worship of the 
Greek Gods." The respect of foreign gods inherent in ancient civilization facilitated the 
reception. From such manifold individual contacts, largely on the basis of popular and oral 
transmission, there resulted a mythology confused and variegated from the beginning. In 
course of further development, the transmission, it seems to me, was favored by the Etruscan 
priests, who were certainly organized by the end of the sixth century and handled the properly 
Etruscan disciplines of augury, prophesying from the liver, and the doctrines of the division of 
the skies and the meaning of thunderbolts. It appears that the Etruscan religion had at its 
early stage only a few deities and a small mythological repertory. The Etruscan priests may 
have felt this shortcoming and have favored the reception of the rich Greek pantheon, utilizing 
it at the same time to create a sufficient mythological pedigree for their own practices. The 
famous mirror of the fifth century in which Calchas is shown reading the future on a liver 
seems to illustrate this tendency.’® 

In observing the Etruscan conversion we must distinguish between those Greek gods who 
were introduced as newcomers into Etruria, such as Herakles and Apollo, and those that were 
equated with native deities:*°’ Zeus, Aphrodite, and Hephaestus who bear native names. This 
occasions some difficulty for the student of Etruscan religion, since an iconographic scheme 
which has a definite mythological meaning in Greek religion may serve an utterly different 
native interpretation in Etruscan art. An “Aurora” carrying a “Cephalus” is shown by inscrip- 
tions to represent “Turan,” the Etruscan equivalent of Aphrodite, carrying the child “Tinias,” 
a god who otherwise has in Etruscan religion the functions of Zeus."** Such an experience 
warns us against the notion that the Etruscans copied scenes from Greek myths without at- 
tributing any significance to them. Probably a reception of the myth preceded in most cases 
its representations in art.’°° 

The history of the Gigantomachy in Etruria reflects a variety of influences and seems to 
show that certain local Greek versions, not represented in Greek art of that period, affected the 
Etruscan ideas of this myth. The earliest testimony, not much later than the middle of the 
sixth century, is presented by a bronze relief from Perugia.""° Zeus, a thunderbolt in his right 
hand, was probably grasping the running giant with his left. It is the combat of Zeus and a 


103. T. Dohrn, Jahrb. Arch. Inst., LI (1936), pp. 72 ff. 106. B. Nogara, Gli etruschi e la loro civilta, 1933, fig. 
Cf. A. Blakeway, J.R.S., XXV (1935), pp. 135 and 146. 114. 

104. An Etruscan bucchero has been found in some large 107. On this question see: F. Altheim, op. cit., I, pp. 
sanctuaries of Greece: H. R. W. Smith, The Origin of Chal- 46 ff., pp. 84 ff. 
cidian Ware, 1932, p. 101, n. 35 and pp. 107ff. C. G. 108. D. Levi, Not. Scav., 1931, pp. 204 ff., fig. 7. 
Boulter, 4.J.4., XLI (1937), p. 235. An Etruscan bronze 109. Altheim assigns much earlier dates to the introduc- 
from the Acropolis is reproduced in E. Q. Giglioli, L’arte tion of the Greek gods than might be deduced from art, 
etrusca, 1935, pl. 102, 2. basing his conclusions on linguistic theories. 


105. Strabo, V, 220. Cf. Herodotus, I, 167. 110. Antike Denkmiiler, Il, pl. XV, 4. 
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single opponent of the type represented in the Korfu pediment. A Corinthian version may 
well underly this representation. 

A somewhat later vase, of Ionicizing style, shows a seated giant, who lifts a stone with his 
hand, attacked by two warriors." The type of the seated nude giant who, for the first time, 
is really bigger than men or gods, appears to be Ionian. He reminds us of the giant Argos on 
the “Northampton” amphora in Munich,” the giant Alkyoneus on a Caeretan hydria,"* and 
the nameless giant on the terracotta relief from Selinus.""* He cannot, however, be called with 
any assurance either Argos or Alkyoneus, for on the Sicilian plaque and still more so on our 
Etruscan vase the aggressors are neither Hermes nor Herakles. Perhaps we should recognize 
in these monuments representations of the transitional stage of the Alkyoneus legend, when 
Alkyoneus was just being introduced into the Gigantomachy.""S Closely associated with the 
“Alkyoneus” type is the fine group on a bronze candelabrum from Montepulciano, made about 
470 B.C."*° 

The type of the single combat lives on in the Etruscan art of the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries. On a black-figure vase a warrior attacks a giant, on an archaic gem it is Athena and 
Zeus who do so.""? In these instances the giant is snake-legged.** This is a matter of some 
importance: in Greece, snake-legged giants do not appear in art until the fourth century. My 
opinion is that, at a time when the representation of the giants had not yet reached a definite 
form in Greek art, they were thought of in some parts of Greece as snake-legged, similar to the 
Typhon of a Chalcidian hydria."*® Mayer has shown with good reason that there must have 
been an early Chalcidian version of the Gigantomachy and that the Chalcidian immigrants in 
Italy are probably responsible for the location of the fight near Cumae.'”® Since giants of 
human appearance do not occur on Chalcidian vases, whereas snake-legged monsters do, the 
Etruscans may well have received this type of giants from the Chalcidians, and have preserved 
it when it became unfashionable in Greece. 

Neither the continental nor the Attic versions appear to have found much favor with the 
Etruscans. The only Etruscan imitation preserved seems to be the fragment of a vase on which 
Herakles is shown shooting a giant."** When the Gigantomachy appears in its elaborate form 
in the late sixth century, the artistic inspiration is derived from Ionian and Attic art but the 
mythology is chiefly based on Ionian and native legends. The Greek gods of the Gigantoma- 
chy are not all equally well known at first; on the earlier examples of the single combats which 
we described above, the gods (aside from Zeus) are simply youthful warriors without any 
attributes which would enable us to identify them. This applies to a certain extent even to the 
only Etruscan vase of the sixth century which depicts a complete Gigantomachy,'** and where 
three youthful gods elude identification. Other gods are easily recognized. Hermes appears 
on this vase driving a chariot, a feature thus far not represented in Greek Gigantomachies. For 
the motif Ionian parallels may be found.’*? Poseidon, the Etruscan Nethuns, is again shown 


111. P. Ducati, Pontische Vasen, 1932, p. 14, pl. Xb. sented on a second gem: Furtwangler, op. cit., pl. XLVIII, 
112. Pfuhl, op. cit., pp. 178 ff., fig. 148. 51. Cf. Mayer, op. cit., pp. 406 ff., and E. Q. Giglioli, L’arte 
113. Albizzati, op. cit., no. 229, pl. XIX. etrusca, 1935, pl. CLXXXIV, 1. 
114. Mon. Ant. dei Lincei, XXXII (1928), p. 374, pl. 119. A. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, Berlin, 1927, pp. 
LXXVIII, 8. 12 ff., pl. XXV, no. 10. 
115. Wernicke, Real-Encyclopddie der Altertumswft., I, 120. Op. cit., pp. 193 and 209. 
1897, p. 1582. 121. R. Herbig, Studi etruschi, VII (1933), pl. XV, 6. 
116. P. Ducati, Storia dell’arte etrusca, 1927, p. 323, pl. It is, however, not impossible that the opponent of Herakles 
CXL. is a Centaur. 
117. A. della Seta, Museo Villa Giulia, Rome, 1918, 122. Micali, Monumenti inediti, pl. XXXVII, 1. 
p. 78, no. 18597. A. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 1900, 123. Ch. Picard, Manuel d’archéologie grecque, 1, 1935, 
pl. LXIV, 28. p. 529, fig. 176. Cf. Mayer, op. cit., p. 335. 


118. A snake-legged giant hurling his rock is also repre- 
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on the vase, and appears also on the reliefs in the Gregoriano (Fig. 6). He is armed with a 
spear only, again a deviation from Greek art, and never carries a rock. These representations of 
the Gigantomachy mark his first appearance in Etruscan art."* Aphrodite, Dionysus,"*’ Artemis 
and Apollo,*** and Silenus’’’ are represented on the Gregoriano relief only. This relief is the 
earliest to represent giants caught by the wine of Dionysus. Apollo does not have his bow and 
arrows as on the Siphnian frieze, but is armed with a sword. He may well have been borrowed 
from the Ionian version, since he is apparently not at all popular in the early Attic Gigantoma- 
chy. Hera and Herakles also seem to correspond to Ionian types. Hera, armed with a spear, 
attacks a giant (both on the Etruscan vase and on the Gregoriano relief) ; Herakles, or “Hercle” 
according to the Etruscans, reminds us of the Ionian version because, with the exception of the 
sherd which we mentioned, he does not use his bow, but swings either a sword or a human 
arm (Figs. 2, 3, and 6). This motif clearly shows that Hercle had by that time become a 
familiar enough figure to the Etruscans to be credited with a local motif. Zeus and Athena 
are the gods who have absorbed the most native elements. Zeus, whom we should call by his 
Etruscan name “Tinia,” assumes a rather varying appearance; bare-headed, he fights on foot 
on the relief from Perugia, on the Gregoriano relief, on the Etruscan vase, and on an archaic 
gem."® The chariot on the vase may, however, belong to him, and he stands on a chariot on 
our Etruscan copies (Figs. 2-4). On these last he also wears a helmet. He hurls the thunder- 
bolt, but has also the spear in two cases. These features could be paralleled from the conti- 
nental (bare-headed Zeus on foot), Attic (chariot of Zeus, and the triad Zeus, Athena, Hera- 
kles), and Ionian versions (helmeted Zeus) ; a local myth seems to be represented on the archaic 
gem where Zeus and Athena stand at the side of a giant who raises a rock with both hands. 
It seems that, despite Zeus, Menrva-Athena soon became the central figure of the Gigantoma- 
chy for the Etruscans, quite in keeping with her importance in their religion.’*® Not only 
does she take part in the exploits of Zeus, but she is the only deity consistently represented as 
swinging the torn-off human arm. We can measure the importance attributed by the Etrus- 
cans to this scene when we see that it is almost invariably chosen by their artists down to the 
third century B.C., whenever they limit themselves to a single scene from the Gigantomachy.**° 
Common features of the giants of early Etruscan Gigantomachies are that they never have 
helmets or shields, and that rocks are their only weapons. They are nude on Etruscan vases 
and gems and on the relief from Perugia, but on the other bronze reliefs most of them have 
chitons, greaves and cuirasses (Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 6). Mayer sees a peculiarity of the Italian and 
Etruscan giants in their spitting of fire, but this is only hypothetical, since we are not quite sure 
that the rays issuing from the mouth of the giants were meant to represent fire instead of blood. 

The Gigantomachy was, then, introduced into Etruria from various regions of Greece. 
After a short period in which conflicting mythologies run parallel, certain common features 
emerge toward the end of the sixth century, partly by a fusion of the various Greek versions, 
partly by addition of local variants which soon become the most popular features of the myth. 
The process of reception is completed and the process of transformation and adaptation begins. 


124. Cf. Mayer, op. cit., pp. 316 ff., and E. Fiesel, Real- 
Encyclopédie, XVI, 2, 1936, pp. 142 ff. 

125. Mayer (op. cit., pp. 346 ff.) interprets the long- 
haired figure on the Etruscan vase, which | take to be Hera, 
as Dionysus. 

126. Ducati calls the youthful god on the candelabrum 
from Montepulciano, “Apollo.” (Storia dell’arte etrusca, 
1927, p. 323, pl. CXL.) 

127. He probably belongs to Dionysus nearby, and 


shows that members of the Dionysiac thiasus participated in 
the fight already in the late sixth century. 

128. Antike Denkméiiler, Il, pl. 15. Micali, op. cit., pl. 
37, 1. Here Figure 6. Furtwangler, pl. LXIV, 28. 

129. As is well known, she belonged to the principal 
triad of deities together with Uni-Juno, and Tinia-Zeus. On 
the importance and functions of Menrva see, F. Altheim, 
Real-Encyclopadie, XV, 1932, pp. 1780 ff. 

130. Mayer, op. cit., pp. 346 ff. 
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PERSPECTIVE AND SCENE PAINTING 


By A. M. G. LITTLE 


HE few surviving examples of great Hellenistic painting display a curious limitation 

in an advanced art. True to his tradition the artist is preoccupied with the human 

element in his picture or with the symmetry of his grouping; in spatial rendering he 

is conservative and timid. For psychological expression nothing could be better than 
the Medea of Timomachus from Herculaneum with her irresolute hands and distraught eyes, 
or for design and mastery of the human figure than the finding of Telephus, a majestic tableau 
vivant.’ Yet, in the Alexander mosaic, a copy of the work of Philoxenus of Eretria, the diffi- 
culties of suggesting depth are apparent (Fig. 1).’ 

The picture suffers from its flatness. It is built up in horizontal layers. First, the whole is 
given a certain suggestion of depth by a broad baseline which raises the scene as if upon a low 
step or stage. The spatial layer which makes up the foreground is littered with weapons and 
three small outcrops of rock, a symbolic and economical indication of locality. On a second 
raised step the main action takes place. Behind the line of fighters, the background is suggested 
in three layers: a row of crossing spears; a withered tree, a further symbol of locality; and last, 
the sky. But the weakness of the horizontal method is clear in the clash of the battle lines. 
The impact of two such lines, the one driving into the picture, the other with equa! velocity 
out of it, would make an acute angle in the center of the picture. The artist has made this 
angle oblique with a consequent flattening and weakening of the whole impression. 

As if conscious of his failure, he has sought to offset it subtly in his composition. The 
meeting point of the oblique lines is in the center at the end of Alexander’s spear. It has been 
emphasized by placing to right and left the tree and the raised figure of Darius. The picture 
thus falls into two sections, with Alexander center of interest on the left, Darius on the right. 
To the left the tree, and to the right the row of spears converging on Darius give the suggestion 
of depth. Finally, the two sections are unified skilfully in the center by the outline of the 
fallen horse. This device carries the eye in between the converging lines of horsemen to in- 
crease the suggestion of the third dimension, which is reinforced by the rim of Darius’ chariot 
and by the curve of the shield below. 

These are, however, only two-dimensional devices to obtain the effect of the third. Nor is 
excessive horizontality peculiar to this picture alone. The stage-like baseline recurs in both the 
Dioskourides mosaics;> the littered foreground and disposition of figures on a raised level, in 
the rear groupings of the Achilles in Skyros (Fig. 10). It is, indeed, only a modification of the 
differing levels upon which the figures stand in the Orvieto cup which reproduces probably the 
style of Polygnotan painting.* The use of the curving lines of the fallen horse is the same 
two-dimensional trick which gives illusive depth on the Lycian sarcophagus at Constantinople 
in a similar composition of two lines of horsemen converging upon the curved chine of a boar.’ 


1. L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Leipzig, 1929, Eretria, Berlin, 1931. 
pl. VIII, fig. 2. 3. Curtius, op. cit., pls. IX and X. 

2. E. Pfuhl, Die Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 4. Pfuhl, op. cit., II, §§565-567; Ill, fig. 492. Swindler, 
Munich, 1923, Il, pp. 755-765, especially §§831, 834. op. cit., p. 206. 
M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929, pp. 5. Hamdy Bey and T. Reinach, Une nécropole royale a 


280-283. For the painter, H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von 
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A further standard, if only partial, solution of the spatial difficulty in Hellenistic times is 
seen in the picture of Achilles in Skyros. It consists of placing the group of figures before a 
columned opening whose intervals are draped with curtains, filled with screens and door, or 
left empty to show the sky beyond. With such variations this background is used monoto- 
nously in the Pompeian wall-paintings and serves like the frame of a stele to give coherence to 
the whole.® It is, however, only another horizontal device. Even when the scene is laid in the 
open, as in the Punishment of Dirce from the Naples Museum, though a larger area than 
usual is given over to landscape background, the rocks and trees observe the same horizontality 
and are placed in unsubstantial layers one behind another.’ 

This horizontality in ancient painting is undoubtedly due to a weakness in the tradition. 
How does it arise? Were the ancients masters of foreshortening as in the magnificent horses of 
the mosaic, but innocent of a systematic perspective? Were the painters of the Hellenistic 
period still content with a symbolical indication of locality such as we find in the fifth century 
vases?* The question thus arises whether there were not branches of Hellenistic art in which, 
the human element being absent, the problems of perspective had to be met squarely. Perspec- 
tive, we learn from Vitruvius, formed part of the architect’s training; it must have been used in 
scene-painting, as its name, scaenographia, implies.? It seems implicit also in the work of the 
topographos Demetrios, whether as a landscape painter or even only as a maker of birdseye 
maps."° For the present, however, we are concerned with the use of architectural and sceno- 
graphic perspective in the Second Pompeian style." 

Here the problem was that of the house decorator: to enlarge in illusion a small high room 
to proper proportions. The spacious atmosphere of a house like that of the Faun in Pompeii 
was the result of its huge courts, an atrium and two peristyles, around which were grouped 
small and for the most part lofty rooms. The atrium and peristyles were revetted in bright 
stucco imitations of rich marbles, but in small rooms painted spatial illusion took the place of 
actual incrustation. In other houses, e.g. those of the Labyrinth and the Silver Wedding, the 
introduction of a low arched ceiling supported on columns within the room dictated a corre- 





Sidon, p. 207, pl. XVI. For the recurrence of this motif in 
composition, F. Wickhoff, Roman Art, London, 1900, trans. 
Mrs. Strong, pp. 66-68, and fig. 22, illustrating the Boar 
Hunt relief from the tomb of the Julii at Saint Rémy. 

6. Curtius, op. cit., figs. 134-137, 139. 

7. Curtius, idem, fig. 168, cf. figs. 165, 169. 

8. M. Heinemann, Landschaftliche Elemente in der 
Griechischen Kunst bis Polygnot, Bonn, 1910. 

9. De Architectura, 1, ii, 2: “Dispositio autem est rerum 
apta conlocatio elegansque compositionibus effectus operis 
cum qualitate. species dispositionis, quae graece dicuntur 
tSéar, sunt hae: ichnographia, orthographia, scaenographia. 
ichnographia est circini regulaeque modice continens usus, e 
qua capiuntur formarum in solis arearum descriptiones. 
orthographia autem est erecta frontis imago modiceque picta 
rationibus operis futuri figura. item scaenographia est fron- 
tis et laterum abscedentium adumbratio ad circinique cen- 
trum omnium linearum responsus. hae nascuntur ex cogita- 
tione et inventione.” 

Arrangement includes the right grouping of details and 
elegance of effect in their combination with due regard to 
the nature of the undertaking. The types of arrangement, 
in Greek té¢éa1, are as follows: groundplan, elevation, per- 
spective. A groundplan involves a proper successive use of 
compass and rule by which we get outlines of building 
forms upon their sites. An elevation is a vertical and prop- 
erly tinted “rendering” of the front of a building in accord- 
ance with the proportions of the work in prospect. A per- 


spective is a sketch of the front and receding sides and the 
correspondence of all lines to the center of the compass. All 
three are the result of thought and invention. 

Again, Praefatio, VII, 11: “. - primum Agatharchus 
Athenis Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam fecit et de ea 
commentarium reliquit. ex eo moniti Democritus et Anaxag- 
oras de eadem re scripserunt, quemadmodum oporteat ad 
aciem oculorum radiorumque extentionem certo loco centro 
constituto lineas ratione naturali respondere, uti de certa re 
certae imagines aedificiorum in scaenarum picturis redderent 
speciem et, quae in directis planisque frontibus sint figurata, 
alia abscedentia, alia prominentia esse videantur.” 

In the first place Agatharchus in Athens, when Aeschylus 
was producing a tragedy, painted a scene and left a com- 
mentary about it. This led Democritus and Anaxagoras to 
write on the same subject to the effect that, if a fixed center 
is taken for the line of vision and the divergence of the 
visual rays, the lines should correspond on a natural princi- 
ple so that definite representations based upon a definite ob- 
ject would give the appearance of buildings in scene-painting 
and that objects, though represented on horizontal plane 
surfaces, would appear in some cases to recede, in others to 
stand out. 

10. Diodorus Siculus, Exc. xxxi, 18. Pfuhl, op. cit., Il, 
§§906, 974. Swindler, op. cit., pp. 306-307. 

11. The following two paragraphs are a résumé of my 
article, American Journal of Archaeology, XXXIX (1935), 
pp. 360-371. 
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Fic. 5—Wall from the Villa of Diomede in Pompeii 












































Fic. 8—Detail of Wall in House of M. Lucretius Fronto in Pompeu 
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sponding expansion of spatial depth on the painted sidewalls. This could be done only by 
successful perspective painting (Figs. 2 and 12). 

In this conquest of space the evolving style shows a cautious advance. The first stage is 
architectural: the artist enlarges the room with a painted colonnade behind which the closed 
wall of marble revetments recedes a plane; he then attacks the closed wall, opening it at the 
top, at the bottom in the center, piercing through the structure to the sky beyond (Fig. 12). 
To further his spatial purpose he next substitutes scenography, partly structure but with an 
increasing area of vista. These loans from the theater he with difficulty adapts to a standard 
framework so that he can unite upon a common podium tragic, comic and satyric sets as in the 
Boscoreale cubiculum in New York. The vista element is smallest in the tragic sets (Figs. 3 
and 5), greater in the comic (Fig. 4), greatest in the satyric (Fig. 6). It is noticeable that on the 
outside wall of this room he places the satyric scene of rocks, fountains, pergolas, forming, as 
it were, windows giving on the garden. The last stage of the spatial movement is to treat the 
room like a tent set in a garden (Fig. 2). The podium vanishes and its place is taken by 
the wicker fences of a formal garden in which flowers grow, fountains splash and birds sing. 
It is landscape of a kind, but still horizontal. An alternative development sets in, treating the 
room as closed except for a break in the center of the wall in which there is framed behind an 
aedicula a mythological picture or landscape vista with human figures. A reversal of roles, 
however, has taken place: the human being is subordinate to the spatial vista.” 

What, then, was the nature of the perspective involved in this development? Was it the 
same as our own? From the passages in Vitruvius we might infer that the ancients had dis- 
covered the principle of the vanishing point upon which the lines of a modern perspective 
drawing converge. But an examination of any Second Style painting shows that this was not 
so. If we compare three of the theatrical sets of the style (Figs. 3, 4 and 5), we find the follow- 
ing peculiarities: first, that the corresponding pairs of receding lines to right and left of the 
center of the picture if continued do not converge upon one single point, but meet at varying 
intervals on the median line; second, that in the last two a marked difference in scale dis- 
tinguishes the center of the painting from the outside sections, whereas, in the first, confusion 
obtains in the mind of the artist as to indicating the proper relation of his columns standing in 
the same plane. The exterior columns on the right of the first stage-set support an epistyle, the 
single column reaches in height up to the dentil frieze, the central column has no epistyle at all. 
Third, in the rear plane of the last picture the width of the shrine framework is out of keeping 
with that of the buildings in the same plane to right and left. 

The explanation of these peculiarities has been given in an illuminating article by Panofsky 
on perspective as symbolic form, without, however, making use of this material.** He finds 
that the ancients did possess a mathematical perspective to which he gives the name of Winkel- 
perspektive or Angle Perspective as opposed to the modern Central Perspective. The perspec- 
tive of the ancients was based on entirely different assumptions and imposed a distinct limita- 
tion upon their painting. 

Briefly, the difference is as follows: to obtain a modern perspective (Fig. 11) the picture is 
treated as a cross-section of a pyramid which originates in our taking the center of vision as a 
fixed point and in our joining to it the individual characteristic points in the area to be repre- 
sented. The advantage of this perspective is that it gives a rational picture of space, infinite, 
fixed and homogeneous, but its validity rests on two presuppositions: first, that we see with a 


12. Compare the paintings of the House of Livia on the 13. E. Panofsky, Bibliothek Warburg. Vortrége, 
Palatine, Curtius, op. cit., figs. 62-63. 1924/25, pp. 258-330. 
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single and unmoving eye; second, that we regard the cross-section of the pyramid as an ade- 
quate representation of our visual image (Figs. 6, 9, and 11). In point of fact, it is a mathema- 
tically exact abstraction substituted for a physiological image which is wholly deceptive. We 
see not with one fixed eye, but with two constantly moving eyes; the image which we receive 
on the retina is a spheroid world projected on a concave plane (Fig. 9). Thus in a perspective 
drawing, straight lines are represented as straight, but in our visual image they are actually 
curved. Through the use of the printed page and mathematical perspective we are now ac- 
customed to discount mentally this image; but for the ancients this curving world was an 
accepted phenomenon, as witness their architectural efforts to counteract optical illusion in the 
entasis of columns, the curving of the stylobate, etc. Such was the phenomenon which they 
attempted to reduce to perspective laws. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 11), based on Panofsky’s, makes clear the ancient method 
and its results beside the modern. In the modern perspective diagram the distance between 
objects in space and their relative size as they get further away is correctly rendered by their 
equivalents on the cross-section of the pyramid; in the ancient, by the equivalent segment of 
the arc of the circle upon which the ancients visualized them as standing. This led to inaccu- 
racies in that the rendering of the relationship between equidistant objects varied in accordance 
with the size of the angle made by these objects with the eye. If we take five points equidistant 
one from another situated on the same straight line, perpendicular to the line of vision, these 
are represented in a modern perspective (Fig. 11) also by equal sections, a, b, c, d; in an ancient 
perspective by unequal segments, a’, b’, c’, d’, with the result that the two exterior segments, 
a’, d’, become shorter, the two interior, b’, c’, larger and a falsification of the actual distances 
occurs. 

The same result obtains in rendering spatial recession. In a line of objects, |’, m’, n’, 0’, p’, 
of equal height standing at an equal distance from the eye, the outer objects, |’, p’, will appear 
smaller than those in the center of the field of vision of which n’ will appear largest. 

To obtain a contrast of perspective diagrams, in the modern we measure the distances on a 
plane horizontal to the line of vision and superimpose the vertical, with the resultant one-point 
vanishing perspective; for the ancient diagram we flatten out horizontally and vertically the 
corresponding segments of the circle of vision and get not a single vanishing point, but a con- 
currence of the receding lines upon the median with a herringbone effect." 

These are precisely the peculiarities which we have noted in the theatrical sets of the style: 
the herringbone concurrence, the inequality of scale between the height of objects in the center 
of the picture and those in the outer sections. The third peculiarity, distortion of width, is 
well illustrated in the accompanying diagrams (Figs. 6 and 8) which should be compared with 
Figure 3. The result of the ancient perspective has been to throw out of scale the two aediculae 
to left and right, to shift inwards the position of the doors, to enlarge the central aedicula. 
Further confirmation of this distortion is given by the restorations of Fourth Style scaenae 
frontes by Von Cube."* In comparison with the measurements of the actual scaenae frontes 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum their parallels in the painting show the same peculiarity, namely, 
excessive width in the area of the central doorway and its framework as compared with the 


14. Like the parallel perspective of the Japanese the an- 15. G. von Cube, Die Rémische ‘Scaenae Frons’ in den 
cient method is purely arbitrary. It is an attempt to render a Pompejamschen Wandbildern 4 Stils, Berlin, 1906, pl. IV, 
spherical or double-curved surface on a flat plane. I am in- figs. 3-5. In figs. 4, 5, the proper titles have been reversed 
debted to Professor Frost of the Harvard School of Archi- by an error of the printer. 


tecture for pointing this out. The ancient method must not 
be confused with the correct spherical picture of solid 


geometry. 









































Fic. 9—Ancient and Modern Perspective Contrasted 
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Fic. 11—Ancient and Modern Perspective 
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width of the side doorways and their framing aediculae. In his restorations Von Cube, keeping 
the scale of the paintings, has preserved these distortions. 

Perhaps we have here the reason for the conservative horizontality of Greek spatial indica- 
tion. The main school for perspective was the stage, where within the thyromata settings a 
limited spatial effect was possible. This took the form either of receding architectural mem- 
bers seen above such horizontal screens as those of the theatrical sets or of horizontal seascapes 
and mountain vistas seen through a fixed architectural setting."© From this origin we must 
trace the spatial devices of the Alexander mosaic: the mounting of the action upon a podium, 
the central limited recession, the suggestion of spatial layers, finally, the employment of the 
converging spears to give prominence to Darius. From the same origin come also the shyroma- 
like background of the Achilles in Skyros and the horizontal landscape effects of the Dirce 
picture. The perspective painting of the Second Style goes a step further and attempts to in- 
clude both the perspective effects of the stage and their actual framework, the columns and 
acdiculae of the Italian stage; but the attempt is far from successful owing to the limitation of 
perspective theory.’ In its consistent evolution, however, it makes an important contribution 
to the development of true landscape. It acclimatizes in the living house the idea of the hori- 
zontal spatial vista. For command of true landscape another type of perspective was also neces- 
sary, two-point perspective. This, too, the ancients possessed, but its origin and its fusion with 
theatrical perspective in the creation of true landscape cannot be treated here. They must be 
dealt with in a separate article." 


16. H. Bulle, Abhandlungen der Bayerische Akademie, Fig. 2—After Antike Denkmdiler, pl. XI. 





Philosophisch-Philologische und Historische Klasse, XXXII 
(1928), pp. 273-289, 306-332. Compare fig. 8 of my 
article in Art Bulletin, XVIII (1936), pp. 407-418. 

17. See A.].A., XXXIX (1935), pp. 360-371 for an ac- 
count of the difficulties in adapting to house decoration a 
type of painting which was originally meant to be seen in its 
thyroma framework. A painted framework or schema had 
to be achieved before it could be systematized. It will be 
noted that in the example of the early style (Fig. 12), each 
intercolumniation has its own perspective. 

18. Sources for the figures illustrating this article follow: 

Fig. 1—After Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, Ill, fig. 648. 


Fig. 3—After Barnabei, La Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio 
Synistore, fig. 13. 

Fig. 4—After Rostovtzeff, History of the World, Rome, 
pl. XXX, 1. 

Fig. s—After Mau, Geschichte der Decorativen Wand- 
malerei in Pompeij, pl. VII. 

Fig. 7—After Sambon, Les fresques de Boscoreale, pl. 
VIII. 

Fig. 8—After Curtius, Wandmalerei Pompejis, fig. 33. 

Fig. 9—Drawing by R. T. Coolidge. 

Fig. 1o—After Die Schénsten Ornamenten, Il, pl. XVIII. 

Fig. 12—After Mau, op. cit., pl. IV. 











La PEINTURE IRANIENNE SOUS LES DERNIERS "ABBASIDES ET 
Les iu-KuHAns. By Ivan Stchoukine. 188 pp., 46 pls. 
(drawings). Bruges, Imprimerie Sainte Catharine, 1936. 


The author, a scholar of high reputation, declares in the 
preface that, with the period of surveys closed, the actual 
task concerning the study of painting of Islamic Iran is a 
careful investigation into detailed problems. Investigation 
means to him not historical and epigraphic research alone, 
but mainly a scrutinous examination of form, a procedure 
already applied by him with excellent results in his Peinture 
indienne a l’époque des Grands Moghols, Paris, 1929. Dr. 
Stchoukine chose the two earliest epochs of Islamic paint- 
ing, the "Abbasid or Mesopotamian School, and the Mongo- 
lian, covering the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

What is generally, though not very happily, called Islamic 
painting, is confined to a very definite area of culture (Kul- 
turkreis), Iran. When painting was cultivated in adjacent 
countries, it sprang up obviously under the stimulus of 
Iranian art. This fact is important: it means that painting 
is essentially an indigenous art, rooted in this very soil. 

The existing material is made up almost exclusively of 
miniatures; the few fragments of murals scarcely count be- 
side the illustrations of books. This miniature painting 
seems to have started all of a sudden at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, whence it lived on uninterrupted down 
to modern times. We do not yet know the reasons for this 
peculiar situation. There is sufficient evidence that painting 
played a great rdle within this same area during the preced- 
ing centuries, but the evidence is mainly one of literary 
sources; the monuments themselves consist only of the few 
fragments of frescoes from Samarr4 (836-883)—the unfor- 
gettable discovery of the great German scholar Ernst Herz- 
feld—and of some decorated potsherds of the twelfth century. 

The author is certainly right in maintaining that the most 
powerful root of late "Abbasid painting goes back to old 
Iranian art, to the reliefs of Persepolis, to the rock-carvings 
and the silver dishes of the Sassanids. When he points 
several times to the striking resemblance between some paint- 
ings from Chinese Turkestan, as discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein, the famous English explorer, and by Albert von Le 
Coq, of the German expeditions, and certain ‘Abbasid minia- 
tures, he points only to another far-flung branch of Sassanian 
art, forming the mighty substratum of Central Asian paint- 
ing. This Iranian component, the nature of which has still 
to be determined, is, in "Abbasid painting, blended with an- 
other ingredient the provenience of which becomes quite 
clear through the careful analysis applied: it is Byzantine, ul- 
timately Late Antique. The evidence is the “moiré pattern” 
of the garments, a derivative of the Late Antique cast of 
pleats, and the use of white for the prominent parts of the 
face—the cheeks, the nose, and sometimes the forehead.! 
Both phenomena have a common origin: the essentially hap- 
tic attitude of the West towards form. 

As Iranian painting is intrinsically antihaptic, these alien 
traits have a discordant effect. It seems as though it were 
the tragedy of Iranian art through the ages that it was al- 
ways too open to influence from the West and from the 
East; usually it took more than it could digest: there is al- 
ways an unassimilated residue standing out as an oddity. 

Late "Abbasid painting was not only antihaptic but did 
not apperceive either the third dimension or space; positively 
worded, it interpreted the world only in terms of “change of 
direction” (Richtungsverschiedenheit, according to the rather 





1. The representation of folds in Byzantine painting which in- 
fluenced late ’Abbasid painting, was itself the outcome of a process 
of disintegration, masterfully described by Adolph Goldschmidt in 
his paper. Die Bedeutung der Formenspaltung in der Kunstentwick- 
lung, in the Harvard Tercentenary Publications, Cambridge, 1937, 
pp. 167 ff. This is by far the most important contribution from 
Germany to the history of art in recent years. 
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awkward, but exact termixcisgy of Gustaf Britsch). Under 
the influence of Chinese painting it tried to represent the 
third dimension, but not the plasticity of either objects or 
space. There were some, as a whole unsuccessful, attempts 
to depict the third dimension, but innate inhibitions were 
too strong to be overcome, so that the artists did not arrive 
at more than a suggestion. The same applies to space: some 
devices were adopted from a foreign and riper art the full 
meaning of which was not at all grasped. 

The reason for this “failure” is not lack of talent; but in- 
Capacity to conceive the visible world in terms of the third 
dimension, or space. Such barriers, set up from the very 
outset for many races and peoples, are never passed. As for 
Iranian painting, foreign solutions and foreign forms were 
quickly reduced to the status proper to indigenous appercep- 
tion and their influence was comparatively small. 

Beside this fundamental cognition, the results of his care- 
ful investigation have enabled the author to correct the cur- 
rent notion about the development of Iranian painting, 
especially during the sixteenth century, by proving, that, after 
the first impact with Chinese formulas, Iranian artists 
turned back to their old ways. Some undated manuscripts 
hitherto believed to belong to the thirteenth, and even the 
twelfth centuries, must therefore be placed in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth; the most important are the Shah- 
namah in the collections of Chester Beatty, London, and 
Ajit Ghose, Bombay, dated by Blochet at c. 1206 A.D.; the 
Kalilah-wa-Dimnah, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
placed by Blochet at c. 1150 A.D.; the Kitab-i-Samak ’Ayyar, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, usually ascribed to the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century; the Treatise on the Elec- 
tuaries by Galenus, in the Staatsbibliothek, Vienna, hitherto 
dated in the first half of the thirteenth century; the Kalilah- 
wa-Dimnah, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, dated in 
the first half of the same century by Blochet and Sakisian. 

There are, as early as the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, two very distinct ways of rendering the human eye: in 
one case the eye is indicated simply by two curves; in the 
other case the eye socket is indicated by an additional line 
between the upper lid and the brow. It can be observed that 
in this latter instance the nose is mostly “better” drawn. 
Here is indeed an Eastern-Central Asian—not Far Eastern— 
influence at work, opposed to the other, Western, way; this 
Eastern influence is already found in SAmarra. I wonder 
that two illustrated manuscripts of the period discussed, now 
in the Staatsbibliothek, Munich, are not mentioned: a 
Kalilah-wa-Dimnah (cod. arab. 616) which, I think, may 
well go back to the second quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the second, a copy of the Cosmography of Al-Qazwini 
(cod. arab. 464), written at Damascus in 678 A.H.—1279 
A.D.—not in 768 A.H. (the date given in Kihnel: Minia- 
turmalerei des Islamischen Orients, Berlin, 1922, p. 53). 
The import of this second manuscript lies in the fact that 
the representation of the archangels (see Kiihnel, idem, fig. 
22) displays a decidedly Chinese influence, especially at the 
sleeves; the same formulas appear again in the famous Jami 
‘al-Tawarikh of Rashid ad-Din, in Edinburgh (dated 1307/8 
A.D.) and in the Royal Asiatic Society, London (dated 1314 
A.D.). The Munich manuscript is thus earlier than the 
well-known Manafi‘ al-Hayawan in the Morgan Library, 
New York, considered the first to show Chinese forms, and 
dated in the nineties of the thirteenth century. The illus- 
trations of the Morgan manuscript are, by the way, divided 
by Dr. Stchoukine into four groups, ranging from the end 
of the nineties of the thirteenth to the mid-fourteenth century. 

This book has certainly clarified and promoted our know!l- 
edge of the subject dealt with in a remarkable way. Such a 
result is inevitable when an author is thoroughly acquainted 
with his material and with the proper method, as is Dr. 


Stchoukine. Lupwic BACHHOFER 
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Dre VorGEscHICHTLICHE Kunst DeutscHLaNnps. By Herbert 
Kiihn. 305 pp., 279 pp. of illustrations, 16 pls., 5 color- 
plates. Berlin, Propyléen-Verlag, 1935. 


This excellently written, well documented, and splendidly 
illustrated work is based on a thorough study of the vast 
material involved, for everywhere and at every epoch the 
objects found in German soil point far beyond the political 
frontiers. The book starts with the palacolithic age, enu- 
merating each place of discovery—a very useful procedure 
strictly adhered to from beginning to end. Three of the 
sections belong to the Aurignacian, eleven to the Mag- 
dalénien, subdivisions of this culture of hunters who roamed 
all over Europe from west to east, from Spain into Russia, 
even deep into Siberia. Wherever these hunters went, they 
left traces of their art, astounding for its mature representa- 
tion of animals, and its boldly modelled figures of nude, 
steatopygic women, evidently in the state of pregnancy. This 
art stood in the service of hunting-magic and fertility rites. 

Little is known about the mesolithic age following, when 
palaeolithic ideas and customs seem to have survived, al- 
though there came from Spain, ultimately perhaps even from 
northern Africa, an influx of Southern culture. It is this very 
epoch, beginning according to the author, at about 8000 
B.C., which saw the rise of the glorious civilizations in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, the Nile and the Indus, 
compared with whose achievements the life led by the in- 
habitants of Europe was one of dull savagery. 

After the lapse of several millennia, a new spirit entered 
this inert mass: pottery appeared and new implements, and 
several very definite cultural groups were to be discerned. 
The neolithic age, as it is called, was a time of unrest, of 
migrations over wide areas. As this period has been usually 
thought to begin at c. 3000 B.C., it is therefore a great 
surprise to see Dr. Kiihn advocating a reduction of one 
thousand years. The reasons for this revolutionary revision 
deserve, however, full attention: the bell-beaker culture, one 
of the six groups of that time on German territory, came 
from Spain, and from there came its connection with Sicily 
and Crete, thereby dating it at c. 2000-1700 B.C. The more 
or less close relations of the bell-beaker group with almost 
all the other groups dates these, too. The bell-beaker folk— 
in English literature on prehistory mostly called the Pros- 
pectors—were armed traders, presumably of Hamitic stock. 
They ascended the Rhone valley and spread over Central 
Europe in search of precious ores; they possessed a metal 
dagger, very likely derived from an Egyptian prototype. 

One has to be familiar with the part assigned by German 
and Scandinavian scholars to the “corded ware” (Schnur- 
keramik) as the characteristic pottery of the parent Indo- 
Germanic people, to realize how startling is Dr. Kihn’s 
hypothesis linking the corded ware intimately with the bell- 
beaker group, and deriving it also from Spain. Of course, he 
does not deny that a powerful center of corded ware existed 
in Thuringia and spread its influence widely, but he thinks it 
an originally foreign ware, exposed to Northern influences. 

Pottery is believed the best and most reliable means of 
determining various cultural groups. But other phenomena 
must not be neglected: settlements, construction of houses, 
burial customs, and weapons are of high value in defining 
groups, in tracing their origin, expansion and interdepend- 
ence. Thus the area which includes Denmark, southern 
Sweden, and the adjacent countries and the shores of the 
North Sea and the Baltic, stands out amongst the neolithic 
groups through the megalithic tombs. The author calls this 
area pre-Germanic, because later on, during the bronze age, 
it was undoubtedly inhabited by Germanic tribes. Yet, one 
must not forget that these Northern tombs constitute only 
a part of a very widespread culture covering the south and 
east of the Iberian peninsula, the whole of France, the south 
and east of England and the shores of Ireland. The mega- 
lithic builders were bold navigators who buried their dead 
in collective tombs. The problem of their origin and fate 
is extraordinarily complex, and is far from being solved. 


One thing, however, is certain: the Western affinities of the 
megalithic graves in the North cannot be doubted. The 
highly instructive maps in the book under review show the 
distribution of megalithic tombs (p. 53) and of the bell- 
beaker folk (p. 64). And the bodies, long-headed, but short 
of stature, interred in the early dolmens, seem to belong to the 
people who erected the dolmens of western Europe and the 
long barrows of Great Britain, i.e., to a Eurafrican race. 

It is undeniably this very area whence, later, emerged the 
most important and powerful Germanic tribes. They appear, 
however, not to be descendants of the builders of dolmens 
and passage-graves, but of warlike men occupying the inte- 
rior of Jutland, burying their dead in separate graves, pos- 
sessing the perforated battle axe, using corded ware, and liv- 
ing very likely on tribute exacted from the megalithic builders 
of the shores. Their origin is still shrouded in darkness; 
they certainly did not come from the West, nor from the old, 
indigenous population. But without doubt they were closely 
related to the corded-ware folk of Central Germany. The 
group of the Bandkeramik, better known to the English- 
speaking public (through the works of G. V. Childe) as the 
Danubians, is long known to have penetrated into the 
North from the Danube valley, moving thence to the Rhine, 
and via Moravia and Bohemia into northern Germany. These 
peaceful peasants were superseded by wandering warlike 
tribes, coming from the North, using corded ware, and 
wielding the perforated stone battle axe. The Danubians 
produced art, figures of the Mother Goddess and of domestic 
animals. Worship of the Mother Goddess, and a few leading 
types of vessels connect this culture with the Near East. 

The fifth group, the Michelsberg culture of the pile- 
dwellers, has long been held by most scholars to show strong 
Western affinities. The last group, of the combed ware 
(Kammkeramik), hails from the East. It is a culture of 
hunters, extending from Norway deep into Siberia; into 
German territory it reaches as far west as the Oder. Its 
characteristics are small figures of animals: this culture is, 
probably, the source of the famous animal ornament of Asia. 

The neolithic was in Europe a period of restlessness and 
strife, its main result the formation of the Indo-Germans. 
In comparison to it, the bronze age was a period of relative 
quiet. The cultures of the great Indo-Germanic peoples, the 
Teutons, the Kelts (this spelling avoids confusion with the 
celt, a tool of the time) and the Illyrians can easily be dis- 
criminated. 

Here the author pleads also for a reduction in date, and, 
as throughout this book, supports and proves his thesis by 
elaborate and convincing links with the well-established 
chronology of Egypt. Since 1917 when Montelius first pro- 
posed his system of periods for the bronze age, his dates have 
been generally accepted; Dr. Kiihn proposes a new scheme: 


Montelius Kiihn 
Period I 1800-1550 1600—1 400 
Period II 1550-1300 1400-1200 
Period III 1300-1100 1200-1000 
Period IV 1100-950 1000-900 
Period V 950-750 900-750 
Period VI 750-650 (Iron age) 750-400 


a specimen of the socketed celt (Tiillendeil), an invention, 
as Childe has shown, of the Lausitz folk, has been excavated 
at An-yang, the capital of the Shang dynasty, in China, and 
therefore cannot be later than the eleventh century B.C. The 
square section of its socket and the two loops point to Kras- 
noyarsk, in Siberia, as the last important station on its way 
from Central Europe to the Far East. 

Later on influence went from east to west, and Eastern 
ideas and forms became almost dominant during the Hall- 
stadt culture of Southern Germany, divided and aligned by 
Dr. Kiithn thus: 


Period III 1200-1000 

Period IV 1000-950 Hallstadt A(-B) 1050-800 
Period V 950-750 Hallstadt C 850-600 
Period VI 750-400 Hallstadt D 600-400 
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The author deserves high praise for drawing attention to 
the striking similarities between eastern and western ma- 
terial; although long known to scholars dealing with the 
Siberian and Chinese finds, these things were mostly passed 
by in silence by archaeologists dealing with prehistoric Eu- 
rope. “Die Wirkung des Skythischen auf das Einheimische, 
zuerst auf das Illyrische und weiter auf das Germanische in 
der Bronze- und Hallstadtzeit ist besonders gross: die Tier- 
und Menschendarstellungen haben hier ihre Wurzel; und 
gross ist auch der Einfluss auf das Keltische in der Latene- 
zeit, sichtbar wieder in der Tierdarstellung und in der neuen 
Technik des Emails.” Such a passage appears for the first 
time in a work devoted to prehistoric Europe, written from a 
Western point of view, and describes the situation admirably. 

The chapter on the Keltic area is especially fascinating, 
even if one finds it difficult to accept the conjecture that the 
urn-field folk were Keltic. Dr. Kiihn assumes a first exodus 
of Keltic tribes to France and Spain as early as 1100 B.C., 
though he, too, is of the opinion that the flourishing period 
of Keltic culture fell in the second half of the first millen- 
nium. In fact, he makes La Téne I begin one century later 
than usually: 

La Téne I (A-B) 
La Téne II (C) 300-100 
La Téne III (D) 100 B.C.—s5so A.D. 


He distinguishes four areas of La Téne art, each with an 
evolution and a history of its own: 


400-300 


1. The central group, in Southern and Western Germany, 
with the climax in Early La Téne, extinguished in 
Late La Téne; originated through exposure to Italian 
and Scythian elements. 

2. The eastern, Irano-Keltic group; begins in Middle La 

Téne, under the influence of the Sarmatians. 

The Spanish group “cultura posthallstatica,” expiring 

in Middle La Téne. 

4. The English-Irish group, the only one continuing La 
Téne traditions after the Roman invasion, with a sec- 
ond flourishing period at 1000 A.D. 


2g 


The Romans forced Southern Mediterranean ideas and 
forms upon the peoples they had subjugated. Their in- 
fluence varied according to the resistance of their adver- 
Saries: it was deep and long-lasting in the West, but scarcely 
penetrated beneath the surface in the North. And the 
moment the Roman Empire began to crumble, the Teutons 
opened their arms again to eastern influence. The result 
was the art of the Migrations, the second Golden Age of 
Teutonic art which, after the first flush in the bronze age, 
had waned during La Téne. 

The great merit of Dr. Kiihn’s handling of the art of the 
Migrations lies in the extensive and thorough documenta- 
tion, not least by means of well-chosen illustrations, of the 
intimate connection of this art with, and its dependence 
from, Iranian art. It was high time that a German pre- 
historian took notice of this Eastern component, known 
for many years to Russian, Hungarian and English scholars, 
but usually ignored, or passed over with a few vague and 
hazy remarks in German books. 

The carriers of Iranian art were the Sarmatians, a collec- 
tive name for innumerable tribes of horsemen who had first 
iavaded Southeastern Europe and became known to the 
Greeks under that name. 

At c. 50 A.D. one tribe of them, the Yaziges, had oc- 
cupied the plains of Hungary. In the war of the Mar- 
comanni (169-181 A.D.) the Sarmatians fought with the 
Teutons against the Romans. In 167 A.D. they had, with 
the Vandalian Lakringi, attacked Transylvania. In Rouw- 
mania and South Russia the Sarmatians, and the Eastern 
Teutons, Vandals and Goths, lived as good friends. The 
Goths and Sarmatians attacked Constantine the Great in 
323 A.D. And when, in 334 A.D., the ruling class of the 
Hungarian Sarmatians was expelled, their members found 
refuge with the Vandals of the Banat. In 337 A.D. began 


the great migration of the Vandals; after an unhappy war 
against the Goths, the Vandals and Sarmatians—now mostly 
called Alans, afterwards a very powerful tribe—wandered to 
Western Hungary, but left again in 4o1 A.D. They made 
their way through Austria and Bavaria, and on New Year's 
eve, 406/7, crossed the Rhine near Mayence, together with 
the Suabian Quadi. They lived some time in France, in 
the Orléanais; then moved, in 409 A.D., over the Pyrenees 
into Spain and in 439 A.D. over the Straits of Gibraltar into 
northern Africa. As late as 483 Hunerich, ruler of this 
Germanic empire on African soil, called himself “rex Van- 
dalorum et Alanorum.” If anything deserves to be cited as 
evidence that there exists after all such a thing as a heroic 
friendship between peoples, it is this unbroken and un- 
wavering alliance between the Teutons and the Sarmatians 
who fought their way from one end of Europe to the other, 
to die at last together in Africa. It is the more strange 
when we think of their provenience: the one hailing from 
the shores of the Baltic, the other from the interior of Asia. 

The Yiieh-chih, better known as the Kushanas, were not 
the Sarmatians of Chinese sources, but only one of the 
tribes, called so collectively. It was very likely the last one 
to leave its grazing grounds in Central Asia, near Kansu, in 
179 B.C. Their path to Ferghana, Soghdia, Afghanistan into 
northern India is traced in my paper: Die Ara Kanishkas, in 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Neue Folge IV, pp. 22 ff. 

Dr. Kiihn divides the art of the Migrations as follows: 

I. 300-450 Pontic-Germanic art. Almandine, granu- 
lation, filigrane. 

II. 450-550 Fusion with antique art. Tendrils, notch- 

cutting (Kerbschnitt), meander. 

III. 550-650 Independent Germanic art. Plaited ribbon 

(Flechtband), animal ornament. 

IV. 650-800 Later animal ornament. Predominance of 

round plaques and silver-inlaid buckles. 

The presentation of this extraordinarily complex material 
is excellent. Dr. Kiihn succeeds in disentangling the inter- 
twined threads of heterogeneous provenience, and in giving 
a clear picture of the evolution. In his treatment of the 
Siberian objects which display truly amazing similarities to 
Western objects, the author relies on a few discoveries as 
fixed points, all of them datable in the last century B.C. and 
the first century A.D. Yet on Chinese bronzes appear such 
characteristic features as the plait¢d ribbon and granulation 
—or at least a crude attempt to imitate granulation—as 
early as towards the middle of the first millennium B.C. 
These motifs are something totally strange amongst the 
indigenous Chinese ornaments: there is little doubt that the 
horsemen of the steppes started exercising influence on the 
Far East about one thousand years earlier than the West. 

A few of Kiihn’s references to Chinese history and Chinese 
sources are a little confusing. General Li Kuang-Li never 
reached the shores of Lake Caspi; the country he invaded 
farthest west was Ferghana, in 102 B.C. But in the years 
following this conquest, the Chinese claim to have sent 
more than ten embassies to the countries west of Ferghana. 
The “To-schi-Tschuang” and the “Tso-schi tschao-kung” 
of p. 165 are the same work, the well-known Tso ch’uan, 
or according to the spelling used, the Tso tschuan, also 
called Tso shih ch ‘un-ts‘iu. The “tschao-kung” is the 
part of it dealing with the events during the reign of Duke 
(kung) Ch’ao. There was no Tsin emperor at that time, 
and Hien-kung is the duke of that name. Sen oku seishd 
is the Sino-Japanese title of the catalogue of bronzes in the 
collection of Baron Sumitomo. 

These remarks do not in the slightest degree impair the 
immense value of this work. In fact, I cannot imagine how 
anyone interested in the history of European art, and not 
solely in the prehistoric art of Germany, could do without 
this book, for occasional sentences make it clear enough that 
many phenomena of our mediaeval part are not properly 
understood except as descended from those remote times. 


Lupwic BaCHHOFER 











